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PREFACE. 



The " Memoirs " and " Lives " of the great Duke of Wellington 
already before the public are so numerous and so varied in character, 
that some explanation may appear to be necessary why another 
candidate for public favour should appear in the field, and presume 
to hope for patronage. 

In the first place, it is respectfully submitted that a complete 
''Life*' of the immortal Duke does not exist. Closing with the 
Battle of Waterloo, the works of Maxwell, Moyle Sherer, and of 
Jackson and Scott, embrace merely the military view of his Grace's 
career, and offer but few elucidations of the administrative character 
of the mighty soldier. 

In the second place, the greater portion of the abridgments tell 
but very imperfectly the story of the eventful life here minutely 
pourtrayed, while the larger works, deriving illustration from military 
despatches, are too much fraught with technicality to be intelligible 
to the general reader. 

In the third place, no work hitherto extant contains pictorial 
embellishments of a truthful character. The imagination of the 
artists, uncontrolled by experience, has been suffered to revel in 
absurdity, and nothing has come of the exuberance of fancy but 
anachronism, falsehood, and incongruity. 

In the fourth place, so entirely are the authors of contempo- 
rary works absorbed in the subject of their biography, that the 



multitudinous accessories imporlant iii t!ie history of a man, whose j 
history is that of Eurojie, for the time, and of war in all its phases^ 
are lost sight of. I 

These four objections point directly to the peculiar features of tlie 
work now offered to the public. With the second volume, the Life 
of the Duke of Wellington will be brought down to the hour when 
his remains were conveyed to the tomb, amidst the lamentations of 
a grateful and sorrowing people. The Work will tlius olTer, for the 
first time, a complete history of the marvellous career of the unap- 
proachable soldier and the sagacious statesman. The numerous 
illustrations, some of which (as Badajoz, Ciudad Hodngo, Salamanca, 
&c,,) are contributed by the graceful pencil of Colonel John Lnard, 
author of a " History of the Dress of the British Soldier," an actor in 
the scenes delineated, and the remaiuder by Messrs. G, and E. Thomas, 
the eminent artists and eugra-vers, have Ihe unusual advantage of 
truthfidness in the matter of sceuery, costume, and portraiture. The 
stories of battle are told with the slightest possible reference to 
official detail, that they may be rendered familiar to unprofessional ^ 
readers, and copious anecdotes of military existence in the camp and ■ 
the bivouac are supplied, that just ideas may be formed of the J 
quality of the "service" to which a soldier is exposed. Finally, 
every lino which the Duke wrote and published, every word which 
ho publicly nttorod, illustrative of his character and his principles, 
has been cited, referred to, or reproduced, tliat general inferences 
may the more readily be drawn of the springs and motives of action % 
by which his public life was influcDce<l. and that he may in a great ! 
measure be made the interpreter, expouent, and apologist of his o 
niiracuIou!< deeds. 

It will be a satisfaction to the writer to find Uiat, in &U I 
rcspecta, he has contributed to supply a desideratum, and notfl 
produced a work altogether ouworthy of the exalted theme. 
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T generally falls to the lot of a bio- 
grapber to start with hia aiihject from 
aa obscure point, and to enjoy the 
satisfaction of travelling with him to 
the eminence which baa given hia 
early history a claim upon pubiic re- 
spect and curiosity. Nothing ia more 
agreeable than to track an adventurous 
spirit through all the difficuJtiea and 
obatmctions which beset the path of 
the friendless, and to share, in imagi- 
uatiou, in its honourable etruggles, to 
glide over its smoother passages, to 
depict tta patience and fortitude, and, 
finally, to participate in its noble 
triumpba. 

The writer who should undertake 
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S LIFE OP THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. [ITCT. 

bom. carefully educated, and connected with people enjoying conai- 
demble politick influence, he was subjected to no early wrestling! 
with fate. He was launched upon the Btream of life under the 
most favourable auspices, tasting neither the bitterness of poverty 
nor the humiliation of obscurity. His public lite, fh>m first to 
last, waa one onintemipted chain of glorj', each Hut more brilliant 
than its predecessor, and, unlike other great adTeuturers, whose 
course from insigmficance to splendour was broken, through a 
series of mischances or their ovra unsteadiiieea of character, hit 
progrese knew no culminating point — hie fame no tarnish — his 
fortunes no reverse. 

But the even tenor of his career is no disparagement of the vast 
merit 61 the Duke of "Wellington. If his antecedents were less 
humble than the public beginnings of other men, let it be remembered 
that he reached a higher eminence than any personage of whom the 
aunols of England poesesa a record — always excepting John, Duke 
of Marlborough, his prototype in all things but political virtue. Nor 
has his upward path been fi^e from a thousand obstructions, which 
none but a gigantic mind and o firm heart could siu^ouut. His 
difBculties began with his direct responBibility. His trimnpha fol- 
lowed na the results of his indomitable perseverance, his unflinching 
courage, and his amazing constancy. 

Irrational and eiacttng must be the biographer who is not content 
with such materials for his story ! 

It waa in March, 1769, that Arthur Wcllcslcy first saw the light. 
Biographers differ aa to the dato and the locality ; but it appears 
by the evidence taken before a. Parliamentary Committee in 1791, 
to inquire into a petition against bis return for the borough of Trim, 
on the ^und of his being a minor, that he was really bom at Dangan 
Caathi, in the county of Mcath, Ireland, at the time alleged above. His 
lather was theseamd Barl of Mombgton, who enjoyed much celebri^ 
for hii nice musical textc ; his mother, Anne, the eldest daughter of 
Viscuunt Dungannon. Barly in life Arthur Wellesley vtas sent to BtoD 
College for his education, iu conjunction with his aftcre-ardt diatio- 
l^ialied brother, Richard. Bichard, at Eton, displayed an sptitadv 
(or thi' acquisition of knowledge, and was gifted with gotid tartc and 
poetic fancy. ThL-re arc extant several of his juvenile compoeitioss, 
and even io a hite period of his life he did homage to the Huaes in 
the hours of leisure and retiremeut. The obvious bent of bis genius 
and inclinatiuns led to his removal to Oxford. 

Arthur, on the other hand, gave no promise of otqcUencc', and wM 
tiierefore dvenicd fit fur the army. In those days, younger brothats^ 
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tident was bIow in developing itself, were considered by 

oua friends only adapted to professions in which, it was moat 

roneously supposed, there was neither scope nor necessity for 

tellectual activity. They were sent into the army to acquire ranfe 

i position without effort. But it was considered, in the case of 

rthur Wellesley, that ho ought at least to have the advantages of 

me military preparation, and he was therefore sent to the College 

if Anglers, directed by Piguard, a celebrated French engineer, — for 

" igland at that time did not possess such on institution as the 

Dollege at Sandhurst. 

At the age of eighteen,' after he had gone through a course of 

I Trench mUitary inatructioa, Arthur Wellesley was gazetted to an 

Lenfligucy in the 73rd Hegiment. This was in March, 17B7. Nine 

mths later he was promoted to a lieutenancy in the 76th. Sub- 

iqnent exchanges carried him into the 41st Foot, and the 12th Liglit 

In 1791 (30th of June), being then twenty-two years of age, he 
procured a company in the 58th Foot, whence, four months later, he 
exchanged to a troop in the 18th Light Dragoons. Under the system 
in force in the British army, officers, avid of rapid promotion, must 
seek it in other regiments than their own, if their immediate seniors 
are prepared to purchase atlvancemont. Ah Arthur Welleaiey had 
had no opportunities of displaying zeal and gallantry in the field 
daring these four years of sen-ice, his quick progress may he fairly set 
to the combined action of ministerial favour, and a sufficiency 

pecuniary moans. Neither at school, nor college, nor in the per- 
fbnnaoce of the easy regimental duty peculiar to a time of peace, and 
inindental to five exchanges, did he display any of those qualities which 
developed themselves in so remarkable a manner a low years litter. 

Previous to obtaining hia company. Lieutenant Wellesley was 
returned a member of the Irish parliament. He sat for three years, 
during a portion of which time he was an aide-de-camp to the Earl 
of Westmoreland, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The young member occasionally spoke, always in opposition to 
liberal measiires ; and his oratory was characterised more by a curt 
and decided form of expression than by the efflorescence then popular 
among the Grattans, Cuffs, Pamells, and other members of the 
legislature. His opinions were of the Tory cast ; and, even at that 
early period he opposed himself to any consideration of the Catholic 
claims, and to schemes of Parhamentary Heform. As an aide-de-cam[i, 
and a member ol a E*rotestant family, his sentiments were, of course, 
coloured by the opinions of the noblemen and statesmen with whom 
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he continually asBodated ; but there can bo little reason to suppose 
that he was ^together under tbe dominion of partieanship. Freedom 
of thought was an early habit with Arthur Wellesley, and he sought 
on all occasions the independence of action which was its proper 
accompaniment. 

On the 30th of April, 1793, Captain Wellesley was gazetted Major 
of tbe 83rd Foot. On the 30th of September, of the same yew, he 
■uoceeded to the Lieutenant^ Colonelcy of the corps. 

It was as Lieutenant-Colonel of the 33rd that the military career 
of Arthur Wellesley may be aaid to have fairly commenced. 

In 1794, the French Republic was in arms to propagate the 
opinioDB upon which its eiistence was baaed, and to meet the force* 
of Austria and Prussia who had asaciubled to fight the battle of order 
and legitimacy. Some parties in Holinnd, who had imbibed the 
modern French doctrines, sought the aid of the Eepublicans in the 
eatablishment of a system of government and institutions akin to 
their own ; and the Directory, recognising the appeal, menaced the 
Btadtholder with tbe invasion of bis provinces. Alarmed for the 
integrity of Holland, the Stadtholiler sought the assistance of 
England. Pitt, the British Mi n inter, caught at tbe opportunity of 
uaisting to rlieck the dissemination of principles which threatened 
the social dietiirbance of Great Britain ; and an army was at once 
equipped and divpatched to Holland uiidcr tbe orders uf the Duke of 
York, the second sou of King Oeorge III. 

While tliia army was operating in the Ncthcrhuids, a separate 
expedition, under the Earl of Moira (afterwards Marquis of Hastings, 
and GoTemor-{Jeneral of India), was directed to makL' a descent 
upon the coast of Franco. Of this eipedition, the 33rd Hegimeat 
formed a part, I .icutt^naut- Colonel Arthur Wellesley commanding. Tbe 
troops had embarked on board the transports, and awaited a wind, 
but the arrival of the intelligence of the failure of the Duke of York, 
the siirrrnilcrof Tournay, and the repulse before Oudenarde, induced 
the Oovemment to change the deatinaliun of the expedition, and to 
direct Lord Moira to pniceed to Osleiid. 

l/ord Molra's aid eucoumged the Duke of York fci p^-rsevere in bia 
operattouM, but it did not in any way promote tlicir success, 
Wbi!n;vrr ihr French Republican troops encountered the British, tbe 
Ifltter, afWr a vain contest, were compelled to give way. At Aleoblin, 
tho Duke was foraid to rrtrcat; first upon Antwerp, then upoo 
Breda and Bois le Duo. Oocasioually a stand was mode, and th« 
French wi-rc attacked in their tuni, but the result of the struggle 
invariably oufaTourable to the British. 
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SERVICE r>J aOLLAKD. 5 

* These epiaodical affairs, however, gave scope for the display of good 
xddierehjp on the part of Lieutenant- Colonel Wellesley. At Schjndel, 
' ieutenant- General (afterwords Sir Ealpb) Abercrombie was engaged 
Ifcith a large body of the Eepublicima, who had contrived to mask them- 
■elvea, until the British, consisting of the two regiments of Guards, the 
"Brd and 44th Eegiraents of the lino, and some equadrona of 
Bragoona, were brought within the range of a deadly fire of artillery, 
inder corer of which tho French Uusaara prepared to make a despe- 
Kite charge. In the retrograde movement rendered necessary by the 
, the British feU into some confusion, the Dragoons 
oingling with the Guards. At this juncture, with the promptitude 
itrhich ever afterwards marked hia movemonta, Lieutenant- Colonel 
ffellesley deployed the 33rd into line in rear of the household 

xips, in order to occupy the rood, and hold the French in check. 
' The Hussars continued to advance, wilh their usual impetuosity, 
Ipd when within a suitable distance furiously charged. The 33rd 
seired their fire until the cavalry caene within one hundred yards ; 
i, delivering a murderous volley, they threw back the assailants, 
d followed them, as they in turn retreated, with a succession of 
! fiisillades. tJpon a subsequent occasion at Meteren, — 
Fnlmodcn having intermediately succeeded to the command of the 
tUed Hanoverian and British forces, — ^Lieutenont- Colon el Wellesley 
jrvice in forcing a confident body of Ecpublican troops to 
indon an attaek upon the position of Generals Duudas and Dalwicfc. 
Occupying Meteren with a wing of the 33rd, two field-pieces, and 
i squadron of Hussars, Colonel Wellesley was obliged by superior 
cumbers to fall back upon the British lines, losing his cannon in the 
retrogression. Beinforccd by the other wing of his regiment, he, in 
turn, became the assailant, regained the guns, and repulsed t!ae 
enemy: then, falling back ujiou the post of Gcldermalsen, he main- 
tained himself with the 43nd and 78th Highlanders, and the 33rd, 
until the French retired after repeated eflbrts to dislodge him. 

Betuming to England at the close of tlio disastrous campaign in 
Holland, tlie 33rd Regiment commenced recruitmg, for what between 
■ickacBs, and the ordinary contingencies of war, the corps had been 
reduced to a skeleton. It had scarcely been reported effective, ere, in 
the autumn of 1795, it was ordered to the "West Indies as part of an 
expedition, and had actually embarked. Stress of weather, however, 
prevented the departure of the expedition, and the 33rd re-landed 
tinder instructions to prepare for service in the East. 

If tho optimist wished for an elucidation of his doctrine that tout 
fttpour le mieux dtma ce meiUeur dot mondet, he might triumphantly 
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point to the "ill-wmds" which diverted the West Indian expedition" 
from ita destined couree. But for the happy accident of the return 
of the 33rd to port, Weliasley would have lost tlie admirable oppor- 
tunity for the display of hia talents which India was shortly to open 

In the month of April, 1796, the 83rd sailed for India, tlie Lbu- 
tenant- Colonel remaiuiug for the moment in England, in ill health. 
The regiment put into the Cape for provisions, and here it was joined 
by Lieutenant- Colon el Wellesley, who proceeded with it to Calcutta. 
In those days, voyages to the Ea.t Indies were tedious operations, 
and they were not expedited by a stoppage at the Cape of Good 

I Hope, It was February, 1797, before the 33rd Regiment disembarked 

[ ^ Calcutta. 

For nearly two years subsequent to his arrival in India, the time 

hof Colonel Wellesley was passed in the performance of garrison and 

[ district du^, if we except the preparation for an espedition to 
Manilla, which waa abandoned before it was carried into execution. 
At the close of 1798, however. Lord Mommgton (Colonel Wellealey's 
brother), who had become Governor- General of India, having acquired 
information that Tippoo, the Sultan of Mysore, was negotiating with 
the French Bepublicans at Mauritius (then called the Isle of France) 
for the establishment of an offensive and defensive alliance having for 
its object the expulsion of tbo English irom India, his lordship deter- 
mined on assembhng alarge body of troops in the vicinity of Tippoo's 
territoriea. 

Colonel Wellesley was, on this occasion, appointed to a responsible 
command ; and in November, 179S, we find liim at the head of all 
the disposable troops assembled and encamped at Wullnjabad. Thia 
responsible duty he fuliillcd until February, 1799, when General 
Harris, who had boon nominated to the chief direction of the 
operations which Tippoo's contumacy and treachery seemed to render 
advisable, joined tho army, and took the command. Ho immediately 
addressed himself to tlio neccssaiy preparations for the campiugn. 
From no individual in the anuy did he derive greater aid ihau &om 
Colonel Wellesley, as his first report of that officer's masterly amujge- 
ment« to the Governor- General expressed in the following letter : 



" C'xr, Hum Vuuiu, ind Atmiry. list, ^^1 

" afy Lord, m 

" Having hod leisure since my arrival hero to inspect the 
^ diviaioD of tho army which has been since its funiiatton under the 
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rders of the Honoumble Colonel WelJeslej-, I have much satiHfaction 
a acquaiating your lordship that the very handsome nppeamnce and 
■ .perfect discipline of the troops do honour to themeelveB and to him ; 
" "b the judicious and masterly arrongomenta in respect to auppliea, 
faich opened an abundant free market, and inspired confidence into 
jvery description, were no less treditable to Colonel 
Wellealey than advantageous to the public serriee, and deservedly 
mtitle him to my thanks and approbation. 

"I have the honour to be, mth great respect, &e., 

" Q. ITiBRIS." 



^'hfter General Harris had Joined, the army, consisting of 
I of 60,000 fighting men, formed into three large divisions, 
B of which was placed under Colonel WeUesley, moved towards 
Seringapatam.' Tippoo, confident in his own resources, and the 
bravery of his troops, advanced to meet them. He bad no alternative, 
he considered, but to attack himself, or to remain in hia capital to be 
assailed. He adopted the former. At Sedaaeer (Cth March, 1799), 
he encountered the Weateru or Cannanore army, under General 
Stuart. Falling furiously upon a brigade of Sepoys, commanded by 
Colonel Montresor, he hoped to annihilate it by the superiority of 
his numbers. But Stuart coming to Ms aid, Tippoo'a troops, after 
a five hours' attack, gave way with' great loss. Three weeks sub- 
sequenttj, Tippoo aflronted the allied anny under General Harris 
at Muliavelly. The brunt of the battle was borne by the infantry of 
the Nizam under Colonel WeUesley, supported by the cavahy uuder 
General Floyd. The conflict lasted for some hours. At length the 
elite of Tippoo's divisions came in contact;, with the 33rd, and halting, 
coolly delivered its fire. The 33rd, Colonel WeJlesley's regiment, 
returned the volley, and charged with the bayonet. The enemy 
wavered, broke, and fled ; General Floyd's cavalry pursued and 
destroyed them. 

Tippoo now retired to Seringapatam, whither he was followed by 
the allied army. General Harris was not long in investing the city, 
and making arrangements for a siege. These siege operations com- 
menced upon the junction of the Bombay army with that of the 
Madras force on the 14th of April, 1799, and continued unceasingly 
until the 4th of May, when breaches having been eflected, the general 
_fts*ault was made, under the personal command of Sir David Baird. 
mediately some minor operations had taken place, connected 
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with the occupation of vilkgcs, tlic attack upon the citadel, and the 
repulse of sortica, and in all of theae Colonel Wellealey displayed 
great judgment, coolness, and gallantly. 

In an attack upon a tope or groTe, occupied by the enemy, Colonel 
"Wellealey was struck oa the knee by a spent hall, and narrowly 
escaped Ciliing Into the hands of the Sultan's troops. On the day 
^pointed for the attack on Seringapatam a circumstance occurred 
which lUustrHted the habit so long conspicuous in Wellesley in after 
Ufe, of adhering rigidly to the orders of bis superiors ; a principle of 
action he waa sedulous to inculcate when he came to exercise superior 
When idl was ready for the assault, Colonel Wellesley 
ifl not present, and as General Karris had ordered that he should 
I command, he could not comprehend why the Colonel was absent, 
eqwvially when so much time bod elapsed whilst the additional forces 
were marching down to their allotted stations. After waiting a little 
longer, and inquiring from hia stalF what could bo the reason of 
Colonel 'WeUealey'B absence. General Harris became uneasy and 
Spprebensivc that th« favourable moment for the attack would be 
lost ; and he directed General Baird, who was on the spot, to take 
the command, and proceed to the attack. General Baird immediately 
drew hia sword, and, turning his horse, rode towards the column for 
Ihia purpose. He had not moved many puces when General Harris 
called him back, and awd, " On further consideration 1 thiuk that we 
muKt wait a little longer for Colonel Wellesley," in which General 
Baird expressed his hearty concurrence. Colonel Wellesley appeared 
in a few momenta afterwards, having, by an omission in the Adjutant* 
Ocnenl's Olhce, been only just then warned for the duty. He 
tnatontly took the command of the troops, and proceeded to t 
attack. 

Seringapatmn fell after a short but murderous coDlliet. 
Aner Ihe capture of Seringapatam, Colonel Wellesley v 
in command of the fortress, In this responsible position it became 
hia duty to »cc to the intt-nuent of the dead, the stoppage of the 
plunder of houses and the molestation of the iuhabitauts, and the 
reMTStabliihnu'Ut of bazaars throughout the city. 

Tho inclination of the soldiery to indulge in every kind of 
debauchery and violence compelled the Colonel to resort to measures 
of severity, and it was not imtil several men had been executed 
for marauding, that the plunder ceased. Colonel Wellesley then 
applied himaulf to the task of conciliating the adherents of tho 
Sultan, and of restoring the gcncntl confidence of the Mussulman 
population, a duty wliich be dlK-harged with consummate sagacity. 
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THE COMMAND OF SERINGAPATAM. 



I A commiBsion having been appointed to partition the conquered 
lierritoriea among the allies, in coaformity to preliminary treaties, 
■Colonel AVellesley was named one of tlie commissioners. 

As soon as the Hindoo family which had been displaced by the 

Mussulmans was restored to the Musinid, or throne of Mysore, the 

grand army was broken up, General Harris returned to Madras, 

hill head quarters, aa Com mander-in -Chief, and Colonel WeUeidey 

t in command of the troops setriug above tlie GhautB, a 

I Command with which were asaociated certain civil dutiea of an 

I important character. 

The maimer in which these mihtary and civO functions were dia- 
I charged elicited the highest approbation. The "active superintend- 
l ence, discernment, impartiality, and decision," of the Colonel called 
bepeatedly for the especial commendation of the Government. There 
re, however, not a few persons who objected that the selection of 
Jolonel Wellealey for the command was made at the instance of his 
rother, the Earl, This led to some correspondence between General 
Harris and the Govern or- General, in the courae of which the following 
assttges occurred. Lord Momington, in writing to General Harris, 
Bid— 



••July-lh. ITflfl. 

*' With respect to the language which you say people have held of 
pny brother's appointment to comniaad in Sermgapatam, you know 
never recommended my brother to you, and of course never 
■ Aen suggested bow, or where, he should he employed ; and I believe 
you know also, that you would not have pleased me by placing him in 
any situation in which his appointment would be injurious to the 
fublic service. My opinion, or rather knowledge and eiperiencc, of 

IJiia discretion, judgment, temper, and integrity, are such, that if you 
llkd not placed him in Seringapatam, I would have done so of my 
vra authority, because I think him in. eveiy point of view the most 
inoper for that service. 
" MOENIKOTON." 

No man who knows what was the nature of the service to bo per- 
formed by the permanent Commandant of Seringapatam at that 
jDoment, will wonder that the Governor- General should have 
grdeclared thus distinctly to General Harris, " if you had not placed 
Colonel WeUeslcy in command, I would." But General Harris 
ud been deeply sensible of the veigbty responsibility which 
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whicli George III. was anxious should be undertaken.' Joined by 
the cavalry of Goklnh, a Mahratta chieftain in the interest and 
service of the Peishwa of Poonah, Colonel WeUesley aet forth with 
the 19tU and 25th Dragoons, and a body of native cavalry and 
infantry. 

Dboondia moved away on his approach, and for three months thtt 
pursuit continued over a hilly country, dotted with hiU-fortresses, 
or droogs, and intersected by rivers. At length after several 
succeasfu] assaults upon the hill-forts occupied by hia partisana, and 
the destruction of most of hia baggage and equipage, Dhoondia 
Waugh was overtaken at Conahgull with a body of 5000 horse. Here 
Colonel "WeUealcy gave him battle, defeated and dispersed his force, 
and obtained possession of his standing camp. In this encounter 
Dboondia was killed. The warfare was thus terminated ; happily, 
fur Mysore, which would probably have been over-run by the 
booter imd his hordes had Colonel Wcllcslcy permitted him to 
the Toombuddra with the Fatbau chieia. 

The expedition against Dhoondia Waugh was not mendy creditnl 
to Colonel Wellcslcy's sagacity and soldiership ; it was honourabl 
also to hia humanity. When the bi^guge of the brigand 
taken, his son, a child of four years of age, waa found. He ran ap 
to the palaii<iuiu of the Colooel, and sought hia compassiou. The 
appeal was not made in vain. Colonel Wellesley adopted him, and 
supplied the means of his subsisteuce and education for some years.' 

Tho warfare i^ninst Dhoondia at an end, Colonel Wellesley 
returned to his command at Seringapatam. He had in the recent 
contest achieved more than the siuiple subjugation of a powerful 
robber, and tlic annihilation of an extensive system of briganc 
Uo had raised his reputation among tho M^irattiia to a lofty pit 
and, with the moral force thus created, was enabled to check 
intrigues in which the rcmaiuing discontented might indulge, 
thbi njonient, however, tho Mahraltas were too much engaged in 
cniToachmcntB upon one another, to trouble themselves much about 
the British. 

Tlie op^'rations of tho French did not cease to be a subject of 
much solicitude with the Anglo-Indian authorllics. Tippoo had 
been destroyed, but Mauritius (then called the lalu of France) still 
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WELLESLEY SUPEBSEDED. 



'Jbrnislied a rendervous for plotters, a Aeptt for French troopa and 
■hips, and a point ^appui for hostile movementa against the British 
issioDB in India. Moreover, Egypt had now become the arena 
of European warfare. Napoleon Buooaporto, eager to neutralise the 
mischievouB effeeta of the Battle of the Nile, by reatoring the reputa- 
tion of the French arms in Egypt, was engaged in reinforcing 
the troops in the latter country. He had an ulterior object in view 
the invasion of India from Egypt — in which project he calculated 
upon being ^sisted by Bussia. To counteract this object, or to 
attack Mauritius, was the motive of an armament now ordered by 
Lord Mornington to assemble at Triucomalee, a harbour on the 
north-eMtem coast of Ceylon. 

Colonel Wellesley was directed to assume the command of the 
force. Early in ISOl, we find him at Ceylon preparing to act accord- 
iog to the orders he might receive. He beheved that the desthmtion 
of the force would be to the Bed Sea ; and, under this persuasion, aa 
season rapidly advanced, he sailed to Bombay en route, intending 
there to re- victual bis troopa, and receive de&iite instructions from his 
brother. But the Earl of Mornington had, in the meanwhile, deter- 
xnined to send the eipodition to Batavia, and having, for certain good 
jeasoDS, resolved on placing General Baird at the head of the enter- 
prise, Wellealey, on reaching Bombay, found letters superseding him 
in the command. It has been conjectured that the Earl of IMoniiiigton 
intended by this measure to mark his disapprobation of Colonel 
"Wellealey's procedure upon his own responsibility. The Earl himself 
expliuned the act by reference to the relative rank of the officers. 
He conceived that for sneh an enterprise a General Officer should be 
employed. Be this as it may, the supercession was a subject of 
(much distress to Wellealey, and he ciprcased himaelf regarding it in 
terms of annoyance most unusual with him when hia own personal 
intereats were alone concerned : — 

"I have not been guilty of robbery or murder, and he (Lord M.) 
has certainly changed hia mind ; but the world, which is always good- 
natured towards those whose affiiirs do not exactly prosper, will not, 
or rather does not, faO to suspect that both, or worse, have been the 
occasion of my being baniahed. • • • • j ,jid jjqj look, and did 
not wish, for the appointment which was given to me ; and I say that 
it would probably have been more proper to give it to somebody elae ; 
but when it was given to me, and a circular written to the Govem- 
menta upon the aubject, it would have been feir to allow me to hold 
it till I did something to deserve to lose it. I put private considera- 
tions out of the question, as they ought (to have) and have had no 
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weight in cauaing either my origimd appointment or my 8Uperc«8BiMtC- 
I am not quite satisfied with the maoner in which I have heen treated 
by Government upon the occasion. However, I have lost neither 
my health, spirits, nor temper, in consequence thereof. But it 
useleBs to write any more upon a subject of which I wish to retain 
no remembrance whaterer." 

It should be stated that this little exploaion of wrath and disap-L 
pointmeut occurs in a private letl«r to the Hon. Henry Welleelej. 
(afterwards Lord Cowley), and does not form any part of an offii ' 
record. 

By way of balm to his hurt mind, Lord Mornington appointed his 
brother second in command under General Baird ; but it was not in 
hia destiny to fill an office for which, on aubsequent occasions, he 
declared he never could perceive the necessity. Fever seised liim, 
and he was incapable of proceeding with the eipedition, which was 
now ordered to Egypt. He nevertheless gave Baird, in an elaborate 
and interestiuff memorandum on the operations in the Bed Sea, the 
fruits of his reflections and examination of the subject ; establishing 
in this a magnanimity of character, and a zealoua anxiety for the 
prosperity of the public service, rarely found in men smarting under 
the pangs of imaginary injustice. Nor waa hia philosophy less eon- 
Hpicuoufl than his generosity. " I see clearly," he Bays to Colonel 
Champague, " the evil consequences of all this to my reputation and 
future views ; hut it cannot be helped, and to things of that nature 
1 generally contrive to make up my mind." 

In April, 1^1, Colonel Wfllesley resumed hia appointment 
Mysore. 

A year elapsed, during which Colonel Wellealey continued 
fulfil his duties in the most exemplary manner, acquiring 
fidcDce of the people by liis rigid love of justice, and his respect fc 
(licir religious prejudices and social usages. In April, 1802, he vwK' 
gazetted a Majo a- General. 

And here again wo find cause of thankfulness to the mystorioi 
late which had decreed the uanlinmuice of WeUesley in a sphor* 
whcrv he was to ncbiove mensures of far greater importance and<l 
utility tluu), as the result established, could be accomplished by ths', 
anuy simt into Egypt. 

For n considerable time previoua to the campaigns narrated above, 
the great Mabralta chii'f\Ains, 8cindiah, Holkar. and the Peinhwa, had 
btvai at ivsur. Each had acquired possessions of immense extent in 
the Deccan (or south), the eouittry lying between the Nerbudda and 
KiatDa rivrre, and the two former were ambitious of an eitensiou of 
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THE MAHIUTTA CHIEFTAINS. 



their power. WitL thia view, Scmdjali Iind procured the military 
Berricea of a great many French and otlier European oiEcera, who 
were employed to drill and discipline his troops. Holkar, similarly 
influeneod, employed a similar ageney. The clash of amhitioua 
projects at length placed Holkar and Sdndiah in an attitude of 
hostility to each other. 

The latter then formed an alhance with the Peishwa, but Holkar, 
Tigorously proiecuting hostilities, defeated the combined forces in the 
territories of the Peishwa, and entered the Peishwa's capital, Poooah. 
At this juncture the Peishwa sought the aid of the British, through 
tbe Resident at Poonah. Tlie application waa favourahly received, for 
the Govemoi^G-eneral, now become Marquis of Wellesley, had viewed 
with alarm the grovrth of the power of the diiFerent ehieftams, eftch 
of whom trenched more or less upon the territories of allies which were 
contiguous to the British dominions, and was anxious to strengthen 
his hands hy a connexion which would interpose a barrier between 
13i6 Mysore country and the designs of the Mahrattas. Accordingly 
,vi agreement was entered into with the Peishwa to procure the 
restoratioQ of hia authority. 

Offers were made to Scindiah to admit him a party to the treaty, 
but aa he bad his own designs against the British, he declined to 
share in the arrangement. 

The eour«c now taken by the G or emor- General, in concert with 
the governments of Madras and Bombay, was to order the assembly 
of a corpt d'armee at aO the poiDta threatened hy Holkar in the 
conduct of hifl operations against the Peishwa. A corps of obser- 
ration was placed on the southern frontier of the Peishwa, to 
maintain the integrity of the British possessions, and the territories 
of the Nizam, and the Mysore Eajah. 

Anotlier was established on the north-west frontier of Mysore, 
while the Bonibay government pushed troops to the eastern and 
southern confinea of the territory which it controlled. Tlie Nizam 
waa not inactive. The subsidiary force at Hyderabad prepared for 
BOTvice. 

To Major-Genera! Wellesley was entrusted the command of a 
division of the Madras army. He had previously drawn up a 
memorandum for the guidance of any ofBcer who might at any time 
bo called upon to conduct a war against the Mahrattas, and was 
therefore deemed peculiarly competent to open a campaign in the 
Mahratta country. His instructions were to advance upon Poonaii 
in concert with the subsidiary force of the Deccan, to drive Holkar 
bam liio capital, and secure the return of the Peishwa. The march 
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was successfully at'complished, the troops were receired everywhere 
with open arms, and Major- General Wellesley reached Foonah on the 
20th of April, 1803. 

The Peishwa soon afterwards entered his capital. But this did not 
deter Scindiab from the prosecution of his designs. In conjunction 
with the Bajab of Berar he threatened the territories of our ally, the 
Nizam, and waa also discovered to be in active correspondence with 
Holkar. Hereupon, the Marquis of Welleslej resolved upon further 



Lord Lake was appointed to the command of the army of Hin- 
doBtnn, and high powers were entrusted to General WeUealoy. Hia 
campaign against Dhoondia, and his march to Poonah, bad familiarised 
him with the topography of the country ; and the admirable disci- 
pline he had established inspired him with perfect confidence in his 
troops. The 74th were with him, aud tlie 78th (Highlanders), and 
his European Cavalry comprised the 19th and 25th Light Dragoons, 
ably commanded. The Sepoys hod learned to respect and conGde in 
him ; and although they had not attained the degree of efficiency for 
which they are now remarkable, they knew the value of loyalty to 
their »aU. Every man prided himself in being nimmuiwallah ' of the 
Company, for hia pay was good, the pension was certain, and he had 
]>rofound fwtb in the care which the Government took of the families 
of men who fell in action. The latter at once marched to the city 
of Ahmedniiggur, a fortified town of great strength, in the province 
of the same name. He found the Pettah, or citadel, garnsoocd by 
about 3OU0 Malirattas, and 1500 Arabs. No time was lost in 
attacking it. It fell t« an assault, in which the British sustained 
important Iosm^b, on the 8th of August. Two days afterwards ■ 
attack was directed upon the fort, but the cannonade had not luste 
very long when the Killador made proposals of surrender, and ilk 
effect the fort was given up on the 12th, and thenceforth occupied 
by our troop». The coiu|ueKt of Ahmednuggur was of nuiuh imporb*9 
ance. It secured to the army the communication with Poooah, x 
became a very useful dep6t. 

The loss of Ahmrdnuggiir, followed, as it was, by the occupation ot% 
Aiirungubad, — fur General Welleslcy suffered vcQ' little time toelnjiaA.r 
iHttwiH'u ime opi'rntion and another, — induced Scindiah and the Bajall 7 
of Bcrar to quicken their movements upon Ilydcrabod. Their united 
forces consisted of 3S,tHX> cavalry, 18,000 infantry, some matchlock 
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I^en, 600 tambooruka (cnmcl guns), and about 200 pieces of artillery 
~5 of whieb were of a heavy descriptiou of ordnance. French officers 
tnmanded their troopa. 

With the view of protecting Hyderabad, and of securing certain 

)nvo}'e on their route to join his army. General Wellealey arranged 

Irith Colonel Stevenson that they should divide their force, consisting 

f 17,000 men, bo as to reach the euemy with the greater rapidity and 

B, the former proceeding by a westerly, and the latter by an easterly, 

tonte to Bolerdun, where the Matirattas were eueamped, and there 

-operate in an attack. Information which was brought to the 

leneral, by the hircarrahs (raeBBeugers), on his reaching Nauliiiah, 

ced him to beheve that the euemy had retired with their cavalry, 

iving their infantry to follow. It was added that the latter were 

till encamped at a distance of two leagues from the division under 

~ meral Wellesley. Sending messengora to eipedite the movements 

f Colonel Stevenson, Wellesley hurried forward, and, after a aevere 

rcb, found himself to his great astonishmont iu the preseuL'e of the 

Siole of the armies of tlie confederate chiefs. They occupied a space 

ween Bolerdun and the viEage of Assaye, having the river Kaitna 

a their &ont, and the Jouah in their rear. The Mahratta infantry 

F occupied the left and centre of the line, while the cavalry waa on 

[ the right. 

Surprised but undismayed by this formidable array, Genera 
IFellesley, aft«r contemplatiug the enemy's poaitiou for a short time, 
mined to attack the infantry. His force consisted at this 
koment of only 8000 men, 1600 of whom were cavalry. Of the 
Iptire body of troops not more tlian 1500 were British — the 19th 
"^ht Dragoons, the 74th and 7Sth Eegimcnta of Foot. Tlie 
illery consisted of seventeen guna. Colonel Stevenson's dirision 
d not come up. 

It is not venturing too mucli to say that any other man would have 
doubted the propriety of attacking under such circumbtancea. Ho 
would have halted to give Stevenson time to come up, or he would 
hftve retreated. But Wellesley did not sec with the eyes of other 
men; he did not reason with the faculties of ordinary soldiers. Hia 
eagle glance discerned in an instant the point of vantiige whence the 
foe might be stricken. He bad learned the value of a "dash" at the 
natives when unprepared; and this daeh he was determined to 
attempt. The Mahrattas were stationed between two rivers meeting 
at a point. To gain a position near the angle formed by the conflu- 
ence of the etreams, and thus to offer a narrow hut compact and well 
flanked front to the enemy — to attack his infantry on ground where 
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his Cavalry could not maneeuvre — were the objects to which Generd 
"WeUealey at ouce directed hia attention. And with him to conceive 
was to eiecute. He instantly passed the river Kaitna, at a ford 
beyond the enemy's left fiank, and, under cover of the Sfjsore 
Cavalry, took up the coveted position. " JJJ' ^"9 thin" we have 
heard the lamented Duke say, " hat been ealUd a stroke of genius. I 
call it common sense." 

Scindiah's army immediately changed its position, and occupying 
tbe whole space between the Kaitna and Assaye, with a great mimber 
of guns in front, commenced a murderous cannonade. The small 
number of British guns was quit* incapable of coping with this raat 
battery. Oeneral Welleslcy, therefore, directed his infantry to 
advance with the bayonet. 

With the determined courage which had given them victory at 
Seringapatam, in the actions with Dhoondia Waugh, and on the 
walls of Ahmednuggnr, the line dashed forward, carried the guns on 
the right, and approached Assaye. At this moment a cloud of 
Mahratta horse, which had stolen round the village, fell upon them — 
sahre to bayonet — with characteristic fury. The 74th wavered — the 
charge was too much for them, cut up aa they had previously been 
by the grape shot from the guns. 

Colonel Maxwell, of the 19th Light Dragoons, saw that the critical 
moment had arrived. Forward! was the word. Falling upon the 
Mahratta cavalry, the Dragoons gave the British infantry time to rally, 
cut up the Mahratta horsemen, pushed through Scindiah's left, and 
threw the wholo of that part of the Mahratta army into confusion. 

In the mean time, the enemy's rentre, wliich hod remained un- 
touched, closed in upon the ground before occupied hy their left wing, 
and, uniting with such of their artillery and infantry as had been 
passed over unhurt hy the British cavalry, formed itself into a hind of 
crescent, with its right horn resting on the river .Totiah, and its left 
on the vilhtge of Assaye; thus presenting thrmselvcs in a &eeh 
position on the flank of our infantry, on ithich, having collect*^ % 
considerable numlwr of their gims, they re-comroenccd a heavy 
The battle was now to he fought over again, with this diflerence, 
the contending forces had exchanged sides ; and, had the enemj 
horse belmved with the least spirit, while our cavalry was absent in" 
punniit of thoir broken battAlions, there is no guessing what the con- 
sequence might have been ; hut. happily for General Wellesley, they 
kept aloof. To oppose the euemy in their new position, the 3ej>oy 
battalion on the right was immediately advanced against them, but 
without effect, being compelled to ivtire. Another was brought 
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forward, and equally repulsed. The cavalry, liaTing by this time 

returned from the purauit, and formed ou the left, and the enemy's 

horae having disappeared before them, the General ordered the T8th 

Begiuient and 7th Cavalry up to head a ireah attack agaiiiBt the 

enemy's infimtry and guns, which etill defended their position with 

obstinoty. No sooner, bo« ever, had he formed the 78th Hegiment in 

, in directing which bis horse's leg was carried off by a caunou 

I ibot, than the enemy, without awaiting the attack, commenced their 

I retreat across the Jouah, flbicb they passed in tolerable order before 

I- our troops could come up with them. Previously to this lost attack, 

I Colonel Maxwell bad requested and obtained permission to charge a 

[■considerable body of infantry and guns, which, having formed part of 

;, were seen retiring in good order along the right bank of 

[■the Jouah. 

The 19th Dragoons were not long in coming up with the enemy, 
ftvbo, having formed with their left to the Jonah, steadily awaited 
their approach. The charge was Bouoded : the Dragoons advanced 
with rapidity, amidst a shower of musketry and grape, and hud already 
got almost within reach of the bayonets of the enemy, who still 
gallantly stood their ground. " At this moment," ■writes an officer 

I engaged in the charge, " instead of dashing among their ranks, I 
auddeuly found my horse swept round as it were by an eddy torrent. 
Away we galloped, right ahouldera forward, along the whole of the 
enemy's line, receiving their fire as we passed, till having turned our 
iMcka upon them, we took to our heels manfully, evety one calling 
Out, ' l£aU! Salt! ' while nobody would set the example ; till at last, 
S trumpet having sounded, we pulled up, but in complete disorder, 
dragoons and native cavalry, pell-mell. On this occasion, Colonel 
Harwell fell, pierced by a grape-shot, lie was gallantly leading the 
charge, when be received his death-blow, Having involuntarily 
checked hia horse, and thrown his arm back, when he received hia 
vound, the soldiers immediately behind him, not knowing the cause, 
^^ mistook the gesture for a signal to retire, and did so accordingly. At 
^Lleast, this was the reason afterwards assigned for the failure ; and, if 
^Btrue, it shows how the fate of armies, and even of nations, may depend 
^Fl^a the direction of a single shot." ^Recovering (rom. their disorder, 
the Dmgoona renewed the charge with terrible effect, and the enemy 
gave way in every direction. 

Thus closed this memorable battle, one of the most bloody on 
record to the victors. Out of about 4500 men in action, upwards of 
2000 were either killed or wounded, the former amounting to more 
than a third of the whole number. 
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Nothing could be more complete tlian the d^route of Sejiidiali's 
force. la broad mid-daj be waa the ocmpaiit of the ground with 
50,000 mcD, — at sunset a email proportioa of the BritiaU oorpt 
^armee bivouacked on bia position. 

General Wellesley bos been censured for fightiug Scindiah with eo 
inferior a force. He had Bcarcely an alternative. He knew how 
much discipline, order, coolueas, and judidoua moTomenta might 
Accomplish against hordes of irregular or half-disciplined troops, and 
be likewise knew that, if he did not attack the enemy, Si^iudiah would 
certainly have availed himaelfofthe absence of Colonel Stevenson's 
division to become the aasoilant, with all the advantage of r good 
theatre for cavalry operations. Be this as it may, the end Justified 
the audacity of General Wellesley's procedure. Never were skill, 
moral courage, and sound discipline more brilliantly and more effee- 
tively displayed. In teattmany of the high honour ac<(uired by the 
Army under the personal comntand of Major-General Wellesley at the 
Ittttle of Assaye, the Govern or- General in Council ordered that 
I lUDoniry colours, with a du'vice properly suited to commemoratu that 
I fignol and splendid victory, should be presented to the corps of 
{ftrnlry and infantry employed on that glorious occasion. The namea 
of the brave olEcera and men who feU at the battle of Assaye n ere coni- 
memotnted, together with the circurostaoces of the at^tion, upon the 
public monument erected at Fort William, Calcutta, to the memory 
of those who had fallen in the public service during the campaigu. 

Contemporaneously with General Wellesley's operations iu the 
Deccan, Lord Lake was destroying Sciudiali's power in the centre ol 
Hiudostan. He had taken the fortress of Aliighur, and obtained 
possession of Delhi, and defeated the Mahrattas under French 
Ivodemhlp at Laswarree. Meanwhile Colonel Uarcourt attacked the 
possessions of the Bajah of Berar in the south of India, and Colonel 
Wuoditigtou, with a port of the Booibay army, subdued Broach, 
Chumpancor, and other places belonging to Scindiah iu the protinco of 
Ouxerat. Colonel Stevenson was dispatched to reduce BurhomjMior 
and Asacerghiir, while Major-General WcUealey moved southerly 
towards Aurungabad, from which direction, however, he diverged, 
when within nitteeu miles of the city, iu order to go down tho 
Qhauta, aiid reinforce Colonel Stevenson. 

Colonel Stevenson succeeded in the duty intrusted to him. 
gained pcnw««ion both of Burhampoor and Assoerghur, with coi 
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And here it may not be irrelevtint to quote tlie instructions whith 
he received from General Wellesley, regarding the best method of 
proceeding a^inet the Mahrattas. They demooHtrate the aptitude 
■ of Welleslpy'a genius to contend with the Mahrattas, and the talent 
^Vitb ■which he could compress into a few words a volume of advice 
wn a system of strategy suited to the exigencies of the time. 
" Supposing that you determine to have a brush with them, I 
Bcommend what follows to your consideration. Do not attack their 
wsition, because they always take up such aa are confoundedly 
rong and difEcult of access, for which the banks of the iiumerous 
irers and nullahs afford them every facility. Do not remain in your 
I position, however strong it may be, or however well you may 
tare entrenched it ; but when you shall hear that they arc on their 
march to attack you, secure your baggage, and move out of yotir 
camp. You will find thotu in the common disorder of march ; they 
will not have time to form, which, being but half- disciplined troops, 
is necessary for them. 

"At all events, you will have the advantage of making the attack 
on ground which they will not have chosen for the battle ; a part of 
^Mtheir troops only will be engaged ; and it is possible that you will 
^^Bpiu an easy rictory. Indeed, according to this mode, you might 
^^ftoose tlie field of battle yourself some days before, and might meet 
^^Hera upon that very ground." 

^B Bcindiab being nearly disposed of. General WeHesley now bestowed 

^^■js attention upon the Bojuh of Berar. Having ascertained that ho 

^^ud traversed the hill country on the borders of Candeish on his 

route to the banks of the Godavery, the General, on tbe 25tU of 

October, 1803, ascended the Adjuntee Ghaut. 

From this point he continued to press the Eajah back upon his own 
territories. On his way, in an easterly direction. General "WeHesley 
encountered a Vakeel (Envoy) from Scindiab, who had retired to his 
proper dominions, and now sought peace. 

An armistice resulted, from which the Bajah of Berar was eicluded. 
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Tbe oliject of the xnmrtiee vm to detach one duefUin &om tlia f 
otlwr, sod to render tmBMeMuy tbo punuit of kia lione to m distance 
vUeh would nricrim vitli oUier apetatitxa at tonse^uence. 

It KM ft oonditioii of tbe anniatke tkat Scindi&h should retire 
vilinD bit on doounioos, vhich he iftcted to do. GeQeral. 
'WiBetley, beisg now bent on the redoctiaiD of the fort of GawSgfaur^ 
p r oo Mi deJ down tibe Ohaots to corer the iDwetiiinit wluch *nu to b* 
iindertakeii hj Colond Memum. Bat vhen he nme within 
uileB of tlie Taiage of Aigania ^8th Xofvmber, 1S03), he found 
8eia£»b'B amjr dfowB iq» ID front of the TiDsge ' 
in extent. Ponning his own forte in twt) lines, one of cavali; snd' 
one of infantry facing tbe encmv, covered br tbe Mogul uid Mysortj 
tunirv, he advanced to tbe attack, the enemr as usual pommencini, 
with a teirific discharge of artillerr. It irae late ia the day. Sufficient 
Hgfat, howerer, remalued to enable him to defeat tiod scatter the foe, 
who were pursued by the cavalry by moonliijbt. From this defeat 
Sciodiah never rallied. 

Continuing tbe movement upon Gawilghur, a fort Rtoated in ft 
range of mountains between the sources of the rivera Poonah and 
Taptee, it was reached early in December, and the place was at one* 
invested by the combined forces of Wellesley and Stevenson. The 
wftlls were breached and rendered practicable by the 14th, and on 
the morning of the 15th a Btonning partr, consisting of the flank 
companirs of the !Hth and of the native corps in Colonel Stevenson's 
diriaton, aaaaidted Ganrilghur and cftrried it triumphantly. The 
opposition iraa >igorous but brief. The garrison iras eitensivs, 
consisting uf the refugee troops from Argaum, and their brarerj 
nndcDiablc. Great numbers were killed, but the victors did not 
diagrsice their achievement by subsctjuent barbarities. So moderate 
waa the conduct of the soldiery u to rail for the special commendation 
of General WeOesley, who declared that he " never saw a storm ia 
which so little irregularity was committed." 
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Two short days only elapsed between tbe fall of Gaw-ilghur and the 
ratification of a treaty of peace between the Kajah of Bemr and the 
East Inilia Company. The Kojah ceded estenaire territories in 
Cuttack, near the western shores of the Bay of Bengal, and in the 
I}(;cean renounced his connection uitli the Mahratta confederates, 
aad engaged never again to retain in his armies the natives of any 
European state who might he at war with England. .Theae cesxiund 
were followed by Scindiah's formal submission, which conferred upon 
the Company even still greater advaatagea than those obtained from 
the Berar Sajah. 

With these achievements the career of Mnjor-General Wellealey 
in India may be said to have closed, although he continued for aome 
little time to wage a desultory war with the iiordes, who, deprived by 
peace of their regular meiuia of subaistenco, leried contributions oo 
the country. 

The hour of recompense had now arrived, and if it had bad to be 
measured by the gratitude and admiration of the Eunnieana and 
natives of India, General WeUealey received tributes and addresses 
enough to have satisfied the most iuordiuate cra\'iuga. A sword of the 
Tulue of lOOOZ. was voted to the Oeni'ral by the British inhabitants 
of Calcutta ; the ofBcers of his division presented him with a service 
of plate ; J^ies nnd addresses awaited him at Bombay, ut Madras, 
and at Seriugiipatam ; but the approbation — neit to that of his own 
pure mind — which Wdlesley coveted, was lui accountably withheld. 
Ho sign or token of thankfulness came from the Court of East India 
Directors nor the Government of George III. The Order of the 
Bath was, indeed, conferred upon the hero of Asaayo and Argaum, 
and there all reward stopped, for in those days tlie diiEculties of 
Indian conquests were unappreciated, or their real value misunder- 
otood. The noble generosity which in these days garnishes the 
coronet of a Hardioge or a Gough with a valuable pension, and 
recognises the deeds of a Pollock and a Nott with suitable annuities, 
had no share in the councils of Leadenball Street. Founded on a 
trading charter, the government of the East India Company discerned 
more merit in the voyage of a singlo commander of one of their 
splendid 1400 ton vessels than in the brightest mihtary achievement 
which added a hundred thousand acres to their possessions. In 
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the fuIuesB of his cliagrin, Wellealey wrote to his friend, Maji 
Shftwe, — 

" I have Berrod the country in important situations for many yeara, 
and hare never received any thing but injury from the Court of 
Directors, although 1 am a singular instaiice of an officer who 
served under all the governments, and iu communication with aU 
residents, and many civil authorities ; and tliere U not an inetance 
record, or in any private correspondence, of disapprobation of 
one of my acts, or a single complaint, or even a symptom of ill- 
temper, from any one of the political or civil authorities in commum- 
eation with whom I have acted. The King's ministers have as littlo 
claims upon me as the Court of Directors. I am not very ambitious, 
and I acknowledge that I never have been verj' sanguine in my 
eipectations that military services in India would be considered an 
the scale on which are considered similar services in other parts 
the world. But I might have expected to be placed on the Staff 
India, and if it had not been for tlie lamented death of Gent 
Fraser, General Smith'ii arrival would have made me supei 
merory." 

A similar degree of indifference to high claims marked the condi 
of the Government towards the Earl of Momiugton. The King rail 
bim to the Marquisate of Wellesley ; but it was not until thirty 
forty years Bubsetjuently that the Court of Directors repaired the 
shameful omissioa of their predecessors by soothing bis decliuing 
days with a valuable gratuity. 

In March, 1805, Sir Arthur 'WeUeslM- embarked in the TKAtni 
frigate for England. He left behind him an imperisbablo reputatiou. 
For long years afterwards the name of Wellesley was synonymous " 
India with truth, justice, humanity, and good faith. The natives 
Mysore liad found in liiiii a firm and honest friend, and the 
recogiilMd in Wellesloy the general who was always sure to condi 
them to victory. His uuceasing activity in procuring mippli 
Hterii mprvlmnsion of infractions of diwipliue, his excellent exam] 
of patience and endurance when long and forced marches tried 
•pint! ami strwigth of UIh companions, his aHScrtioii of the iutei 
and regard for the comforts of the soldiery, all tended to raise 
cliaracter and condition of the onny, and render it an efficient : 
in the acpnmiilishmrnt of the important objects ho was called 
to accomplish. Although be bad suflercd from severe attacks of 
iUuen both in India a:id bcforo his arrival in the country, and found 
incntant occupation in an eitimsivc correspondence which 
diitaut affairs, in the presence of formidable enemies, or the necei 
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r conciliating and overawing doubtful frienda, jet he never oetrajeil 

xiety of mind or eihaimtion of body. On the controrj-, writes an 

)quent biographer, " not a man in his army seemed more devoid of 

Full of nnimation and urbanity, no reproving look checked 

£ joke or Buppresaed the laugh of those about him. 'Come away! ' 

rould call out, and off be went at full speed after his gallant grey- 

inda, who commonly obtained much of hia attention during a 

inarch, and gamt- abounding, the general, and any officera not required 

to be with their regiments, who felt disposed to enjoy tlie coursing, 

were able to beguile the time with the exhilarating sport. With an 

astoniflhing facility of getting through bueiness, aided by a rapid pen, 

he found leisure for everything, and the ordinary hours of employment 

past, waa ready to give hia opinion on the shape or qualities of a dog 

OT horse with all the acumen of a connoiaseur. He waa temperate in 

F^ habits, especially aa regarded the pleasurea of the table, and 

F appeared to aufft-r but httle from the power of a tropical svm. In 

was a little above the middle height, well licnbed, and 

scalar, with little encumbrance of flesh beyond that which gives 

e and manliness to the outline of the figure, with a firm tread, 

1 erect carriage, a countenance strongly patrician both in feature, 

toGle, and expression, and an appearance remarkable and distiu- 

[oished. Few could approach hira on any duty, or on any subject 

(quiring his serious attention, without being atJoaible of something 

mge and penetrating in his clear, light eye." 

T great the advantages which he gained from his subsequent 
I in European warfare, it must be obvions to all who have 
Adied the " Despatches " written during tbo ludian oampaigna that 
very much of the renown acquired by WeUealey was the fruit of hia 
natural sagacity. We trace in these despatchea, and in the records 
of the time preaerved by others, the prompt development of all the 
qualities on which hia subsequent greatness was built — the immediate 
sources of hia marveUous success — the key to the confidence with 
which he alike inspired those who employed and those who served 
under him. His leading charaoteriatic waa his devotion to the pubhc 
service. By no means destitute of ambition, and having private 
objects to attain, ho invariably treated them as secondary to the duty 
imposed upon him, e^en when the opportunity waa given him of 
doing just as he pleased In a letter to the Hon. H. WeUealey, 
of March, 1801, ha says "I have never hod much value for the 
public spirit ot any man who does not sacrifice hia private views and 
eouvenienee when it la necessary." And tliat this was an ingrained 
principle was apparent m 1800, when he declined to take the command 
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of the troops mt«nded for Batavia, because it would remove him from 
the Mahratta country, where he might be more usefiiily employed. 
" I cannot think," he wrote to Lord Clive, " of relinquishing the 
command with which yourlordahip haa entrusted me at this interesting 
period for any object of advantage or credit to be gained in auother 
place." 

Of his quick appreciation of the military character of the Malirattas 
and the organisation of their forces, no better proof can be afforded 
than the battle of Aesaye aud his instructions to Colonel Stevenson. 
He discovered that they were unwary — loose in their discipline — and 
liable to be thrown into confuaion by a sudden attack upon the march, 
or in a position in which they believed themselves to be secure. The 
tactics of hiB great contemporary Napoleon, who had taught the 
Austrians to respect an enemy who moved with promptitude aud 
aeaaullod with rigour, were practised by Wellesley — from the same 
intuitive perception of their value — in the Indian caropiugn. Time 
was, in the opinion of both commanders, everything in military 
Operations. 

The justice and moderation of Wellesley were conspicuous in his 
manngement of the aHnirs of Seringapatam, and his protestntious 
ftgainst appointments of officers whose merit lay rather in their 
I Amily connections than their capacity. Ue evinced no irritability 
t in his commerce wftb the natives, who were new to British rule; 
on the contrary, ho always practised and recommended patience and 
forbearance. Speaking of the new Hindoo go vemmetit of Seringapatam, 
he said, " We have never been hitherto accustomed to a native govern- 
ment : we cannot readily bear the disappointments and delays which 
are usual in all their transactions j prejudices are entertained against 
them, and all their actions are misconstrued, and we iniatruat them. 
I see instances of this daily in the best of our ofGccrs, and I cauuut 
but acknowledge that, from the delays of the natives, they hato 
Bometimes reason to complain ; but thry have none to til tite any man." 
The qtiickneu of Oenerol Wellesley in acquiring a knowledge of 
the topography and resources of the countiy in which ho was to carry 
on operations was the theme of admiration amongxt the oifierrs who 
had spent their lives in India. Nothing escaped him — no tiling was 
left unsaid in his instructions to his subordinates, or his applications 
t« the local government, which could contribute to the coupleteneM 
of his i-qtiipmcnts, and the aucceoa of the service on which he was 
engaged. Of his kindness and humanify, Kir Jasper NicoUa I 
supplied proofs, which are alrca<ly before the reader. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SU(r«Comm«nder of » Biljqde— Becgmei Swretarj' for IrclRBii— Joiin the 
.1 Kioge— ProcFcdi to rortagal — Qitni 

OON after his return to Englanil, In March, 
1805, Major-Qeneral Sir Artliur ■\VelIcale,y 
waa appointed to the Staff aa Commander of 
ahrigadoof troops atationed 
nt Hastings, in Sussex, upon 
their return from Hanover. 
Hia descent from the com- 
mand of an army to a, 
comparativeljr inferior trust 
did not in any way weaken 
hia xeal or diminish his 
interest in hia professional 
duties. Tho order and 
superior discipline of the 
brigade while under his direction were equally conspicuous with the 
fine state of the troops he had elsewhere led to victory. 

The Colonelcy of the 33rd Eegiment having fallen vacant through 
ibe demise of the Marquis ComwaJlia in India, the King bestowed it 
upon Mftjor-General Wellestey. Previous, however, to this occurrence 
he married the Lady Catherine Pakenham, daughter of the Earl of 
Longford, by whom he had issue, Arthur, (born 3rd February, 1807), 
and Charles (bom 16th January, 1808). 

"When the Duke of Richmond became Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1807, Sir Arthur Wellesley accepted the appointment of chief 
secretary, upon the understanding that it was not to interfere with 
hia military promotion or pursuita. In this new office. Sir Arthur 
displayed all the courage and peraeverance which characterised hia 
career in India, The condition of Ireland at the time rendered it 
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necessary to place largo powers in the hands of the Bccretary, and 
these were exercised with firmness, discrimination, and temper, 
in spite of the violent opposition which they eiperienced from the 
liberal party. 

It would interfere too much with the course of the narrative to 
trace the career of Napoleon Bonaparte, whose great jealousy of the 
power of England, had now begun to take a formidable shape. 
few words must, however, be employed to establish the coimectioa 
between the future military operations of Sir Arthur and those of 
the French Emperor, against whose armies he waa afterwards to bs 
80 much, and so successfully, employed. 

Passing through the gradations of power, during the existence of 
the Republic of France, until he had attained the office of First 
Consul in perpetuity, Napoleon, in 1801, procured himself to be 
elected Emperor of the French. Defeated at sea by Nelson, Jervis, 
Calder, and Collingwood, Napoleon, after the rupture of a brief 
treaty with Enghind in 1801, directed the arma of France upon 
Austria, Prussia, and Buaaia ; and obtaining great successes over the 
Prussians established himself in the Prussian coital. Here he gave 
full latitude to his hostility to England, and published a Decree for 
the blockade of the British Isles ! This proceeding, — which was 
intended to destroy the commerce, and by terminating the prosperity 
ovontually to crush the power of England ; but which, in operation, 
recoiled upon Napoleon, and accelerated, if it did not prodi 
overthrow, — was dated on tlie Zlst November, 1806, After setting 
forth that England would not consent to regiikte naval warfare bjr' 
tho laws and amenities wliich were established on land, but htfj 
introdticed new customs into her maritime code, and revived those 
a barbarous age ; that she refused to recognise the distinctions 
private properly and the rights of foreigners not serving in 
but seized on mcrchnot vessels and made their crews prisoners 
they had been armed and sent out by their respective govemmei 
against an enemy, and that the British declaration of bloclodli 
extended to places not actually blockaded — thus extending the 
of war to peaceful and iiRnrmcd citizens, — the British isles trera 
declared by the Decree to bo in a state of blockade. All commerce 
and eorre>pondcncu with tliem were strictly prohibited. All Engliah 
subjects found in oountries occupied by the troops of France were 
declared to be prisoner* of war. All merchandise or property of 
any kind brlonging to British owners, and all articles of British 
mnniifnoturtt, or the produce of British colonies, were declared to bo 
lawful prise. Half of the proceeds of all confiscations wen to be 
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f ^iplied to tho relief of thoae merchnnta whose sbips bad been 
I eapttired by English cruisers. No vessel from Englimd or the 
I English colonies was to be admitted into a cuutineuta] port, but 
I every one entering a foreign harbour was to be seized anil forl'eited. 
D PriBe-Coiirta were to be established ; one at Paris for the French 
I Empire, and the other at Milan for the kingdom of Italy, 

The system thua established had, there is no doubt, been far some 
I time in contemplation, but Napoleou lind not deemed the time 
f &vourabIe far ita promulgation till lie was master of nearly all the 

I Une of coast round Europe The habits of two or three 

|. ceBturies of tmrestricted commerce hod placed many of the articles 
I sought to be prohibited, among the absolute uecessarits of life ; to 
k^pense with which would have occasioned great and universal 
I distreaa and inconvenience. It was, therefore, a proclamation of war 
w with the feelings, tastes, and wishes of mankind — an attempt to force 
I- evilisation backward for three centuries, which the most tyrannic 
I and absolute power could not have succeeded in eft'ecting. One blow 
<ne place was useless ; to exclude commerce it required a constant 
I tension of watchful energy ia ever}' port of the Contbent, not only 
[ At the known ports and harbours, but at every creek, cove, and islet 
I ty which the ahoro of ocean was indented j aud while Napoleon was 
r thus employing his ascendancy, the British government waa exertijtg 
I all its energies to defeat the powers arrayed againat its commerce. 
I It began by endeavouring to create a new apeciea of commerce where 
I none had previously existed, and where the simple wants of the 
' (nhabitsnts were supplied by the produce of the land. Two expedi- 
tions were aent (one in 180G and another in 1807) against Buenos 
Ayres, to compel the natives to deal in British merchandiae, but the 
sturdy semi-bar boroua population, not only resolutely refused to 
, purchase what it did not require and had no money to pay for, but 
k took up arms in defence of its national independence, and speedily 
I defeating the British troops, drove them from the insulted coast. 
I The Oovemmeut of England next deepatched an arraamcut against 
Turkey, to compel the Sultan to abandon an aUiouce he had formed 
with NapoleoD, dismisa the French ambassador from Constantinople, 
and aurrender all his ships of war to the Eugliah until a general 
I pence. Sir Thomas Duckworth, who commanded the expedition, 
I passed the DardaneUes and urged the demands coutaiued in bis 
' instructions, but with so little effect aud under such increasing dis- 
' Bdvantages and dangers, that after negotiating for a week, the 
Admiral precipitately retired from before the Turkish capital. Petty 
expeditions, however, constituted at this period the British system 
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uf warfare. Accordingly, in March, a email ormy was sent agai 
Egypt under Qenerol Frazer, which easily obtained posacssion c 
Alexandria, but being subsequently pressed liard on all sides by tU 
Turks and Mamelukes, was compelled, after losing more tban a StAq 
of its number, to capitulate and wholly to evacuate the Egyptian 
territorieB. Aa a set-oS* against these disasters, the small Dutch 
island of Curai;ao oud the Cape of Good Hope — a really iiuportant 
acquisition, were conquered. But the geaeral policy of the BaglUlll 
cabbet was too narrow to accomplish any great object, or to opera 
with effect in bringing the war to a close. At length the people 
England began to complain of the imbecile conduct of the min' 
and this, echoed by the press, eventually stimulated the OoTemineii 
to bolder action. 

In the beginning of August, an eipedition consisting of twenty^ 
seven soil of the lino and a great number of frigates, and smaller 
vesBcls carrying upwards of 20,000 soldiers under the command 
of Lord Cathcart, was despatched to the Baltic, secretly commit 
uioued to demand from Denmark, the only northern power wliic&J 
still poesessed what might be justly called a fleet, tbc deliver 
of itit ships and naval stores to Great Britain, to be held j 
trust till the proclamation of peace. Sir Arthur Wellesley accom- ' 
panied the expedition as commander of a division. Between the 
Danes and the English at this period tbc truest friendly relations 
were subsiitting. Extensive mercantile dealings were mutual and 
ambassadors resided at their respective courts. No intimation vaa 
given of the hostile intentions of Great Britain. No complaint of 
misconduct on the part of Denmark, or hint of apprehensions as to 
her ulterior designs, was suffered to transpire even after the eipcditios J 
had sailed. Admiralty licenses were granted to British merchants 
trading to Denmark, and Danish ships were encouraged to ente 
Euglish iK)rts as tiiose of friends and allies. Hence the object 
the armnmeul was unsuspected, when Admiral Qambicr, \ 
armed freigiit, passed the Sound and the Great Belt, and entonn^ 
the Baltic, blockaded the island of Zealand, on which Copcnhagea^'l 
the capital of the kingdom, is situated. It was not until nlnrt^ 
pcnnouH wcru flying around these unprepared shores that Mr. JacksonJ 
the Uritisb Minister, thought fit to communicate to the Crown Prinoi 
the requisitions of Lis guvcmmont, which were then stated to hawl 
originatnd iu a fear tliat the French Emperor would not long pcrmit<f 
Denmark to remain neutral, but would seize and employ her fleet ia'l 
his nieditat«d ittcaipt to subjugate England. The Danish Princ*^ I 
with just iiidi(putian, repelled the demand as an unwan-antoblaj 
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Attempt to deprive hia country of its indepeudeiice, and prepared to 
offer what reaiatonce be could to the unprovoked oggreasion of hia 
pretended friends. The British, however, were too nuineroua, and 
tiieir course of proceeding had been too tveU organised for a hastj and 
ill-arranged defence to be availing. The troops were diaembarked, 
and preparations made for boiubarding Copenbagen, which, after a 
gallant resistance for three days, during which manjpuhhc buildings, 
churches, libraries, and an immense number of private habitations, 
Uid great part of the population were destroyed, was compelled to 
■urrender its citadel and forts.' 

Shortly after Copenhagen had been invested by the British forces. 
Sir .Arthur Wellealey was detached with 4000 or 5000 men to march 
against the Danish Lieutenants General Castenskiold, wlio woa then 
encamped near Bochild, with an army composed of 14,000 men. As 
the British commander advanced, the Danish retreated, endeavouring 
by all means to avoid a battle. After Sir Arthur had passed through 
Eochild with hia forces, lie hesitated for some time which of the two 
roods be should take, either that towards Kioge, or that towards 
Eolbcck ; he ultimately determined upon the latter ; and in the 
ei'ening he fixed bis head-quarters at an inn not far distant from 
the mansion of the Count of llolstein, named Leigre or Lethraborg, 
the former residence of the aucient kings of Denmark. On his 
march thither Sir Arthur observed that the Danish army had 
recently been encamped in a very advantageous situation on a steep 
hill, near Gjeoninge; he eipresaed hia surprise that the enemy 
■hould have quitted a place, where it would scarcely have been 
possible for him to have dislodged them or attacked them with any 
chance of sueccaa. Inquiring into the atreugth and disposition of 
the Danish army, he wtis informed thut the enemy consisted of about 
li.OOO men ; and so inveterate were they against tlie invaders of 
their country that they had unanimously intreated their conunander 
in the most earnest manner, to lead them directly against the 
British, a request with which General Costenskiold did not think 
proper to comply. 

Sir Arthur WeDealey without the least altering his countenance, 
snd without changing the plan he had ak^ady hud down for himself 
to proceed upon, turned round to the officers near his poraon, and in 
his usual laconic way, coolly observed, " Then, gentlemen, I suppose 
we shall have pretty hot work of it,'' The Danish army debouched 
towards fiiogo ; the British general had no sooner intimation of this 
manoeuvre, than he crossed the country and followed the enemy close 

1 Blull]^'■ " Lilt o[ irapdlnm." 
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up. General Castenekiold made a stoDd near Hiogo. 8ir Artbur 
immediatf ly uttaeked the Daniiib forces, whieh he defeated after a verr 
§hQrt action, apd dispersed in aD direotionB over the couutrj-. Sir 
Arthur then returned to his former head- quarters, and it was now 
that he eiei-cised that humanity, and displayed that generosity 
towards the adjacent iuhabitouts, which always formed aucb a con- 
spicuous feature iu his character. Ue preserved the ntmoat regularity 
and order among hia men ; co complaint preferred, even by tbe 
poorest peasant, against any man, of whatever rank, who had eitbor 
injured or insulted him, went unnoticed ; and the country people, 
who bad beentaugbtto look upon the British as monsters of iniquity, 
loudly exclaimed tbnt they were better treated by their enemies than 
they had been by their own people : tbe former pwd for all tbey had 
with tbe utmost liberality ; tbe latter compelled them to fumiah 
them with whatever they required, without offering tbe leaat ind«a*! 
nilication. The men had been taken away from their hi 
up the ranks in tbe militia ; thus labourers were wanting to gati 
in the harvest ; distress and ruin would have been the sure 
sequences, had not Sir Arthur permitted the Britisli troops to 
the farmers. It was a sight not less curious than grateful to 
eoldiera placed in almost every bouse, to guard tbe inhabitants &001 
the insults of such stragglers oa might stray from the Britiiih camp, 
from a desire of plunder; nor would Sir Artbur permit his troops 
to receive any reward for their services in this respect, though the 
gentlemen, farmers, and peasants, were willing to be liberal towardfl 
men whom they looked upon as their protectors ; in foet, so attached 
had they become to our troops, that they anticipated with much 
uneasiness the day which, by the capitulation of Copenhagen, wu 
fixed upon for the evacimiion of Zealand by the British forcea. 
Theft of any kind was punished by Sir Arthur with the utmost 
severity ; but it is just to slate that only two complainta of this 
nature were ever made agaitiat any British soklier in Zealand, and 
then, by tbe cicrtion of their officers, the property was restored to 
its owners. Such was tbe masnonimoua conduct of the subject ot 
ihia memoir during his stay with the army in i^aland. 

In the niege of Copenhagen not more than 200 were killed 
woundud out of an army 20,000 strong. Lata in September, 
the vijwdition returned to Eogland, carrying with it the Dani 
fleet of ftiiteeu soil of the line, nine frigates, fourteen sloops, 
many am oil or tcrboIs. 

Some difference of opinion prevailed \a England upon the ji 
and necessity of the expeditiuu, though it« jioliey obtained almost 
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THANKS OF PARLIAMENT. 



iveraa] concurrence. A vote of thanls to the forces employed was 
K>ot obtained irithout some reststaiice in the House of Commons, 
Uat it waa at length ultimately carried by a majority of eighty-one. 



I 



The Speaker, in oommunicatbg the vote, thus eiprcBsed bimaelf with 
"legard to Sir Artbur WcUesley : — 

" But I should indeed he wanting to the full eipresaion of those 
■entiinents vrliich animate tkia House, and the whole country, if I 
to notice that we are, on this day, crowning with our thanks 
one gallant officer, long siace known to the gratitude of thia House, 
who baa long trodden the paths of glory, whose genius and valour 
haTe already estended our fame and empire ; whose sword baa been 
the terror of our distant enemies, and M-ill not now be drawn in vain 
to defend the seat of empire itself, and the throne of his King. I am, 
Sir Artbur Wellesley, charged to deliver the thanks of this House 
to you ; and I do accordingly thank you, in the name of the Commons 
of the United Kingdom, for your zeal, intrepidity, and exertion. 
displayed in the various operations which were neeoaaary for con- 
ducting the siege, and effecting the surrender of the navy and 
arsenal of Copenhagen." 

Major-Genera] Sir Artbur Wellesley replied as follows : — 
" Mr. Speaker, — I consider myself fortunate that I was employed 
by his Majesty on a service which this House has considered of such 
importance, ns to have marked with ita approbation the conduct of 
those officers and troops who have perfonned it. The honour which 
this House has conferred upon my honoiu-able friends and myself, 
is justly considered by the officers of the navy and army, as the 
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highest which this country can confer; it is the object of the 
ambittou of all who are employed in his MaJMty'a serrice ; and to 
obtain it bus donbtlcBH been the motive of many of those acta of 
valour and good conduct which have tended bo eminently to the 
glory, and have advanced the prosperity and advantage of this 
country. I can assure tho House that I am most sensible of the 
great honour which they have done me ; and I beg leave to take thin 
op])ortunity of returning you. Sir, my thanka for the handsome terms, 
respecting myself, in which your kindness to me has induced you to 
convey the resolution of the House." 

Early in the year 1808 Sir Arthur reBumed his duties as Irish 
Secretary, which, however, he only continued to fulfil for about five 
months. A new field was now opening to hiB honourable military 
ambition, and Europe was about to receive the benefits of thoie 
services which had hitherto been rendered to England aloue. 



FRENCH INVASION OF PORTDOAL, 



CHAPTER III. 

>t Portsgtl— ^Jemputlon of Spoin— 81r Atth 



N the execution of hia design for annex- 
ing Spain to the dominions of France, 
and punishing Portugal for refusing 
to obey the Berlin deeree, Napoleon 
Bonaparte had covered the former 
countriea with hia troops, and usurped 
the goTemment of the kingdoms. 

To counteract his purposes, and to 
eipel the French from Portugal, the 
British Government, in virtue of the 
obligatioDB itapoaed upon England by 
treaty, resolved to despatch a largo 
force t« the Peninsuk. 

This force, consisting of eleven 
battalions of infantry, the 29th Foot, 
a body of dragoons, a detachment of 
■ ■ the Royal Staff Corps, and a propor- 

tion of artillery, was confided to the command of Sir Arthur 
Weflealey, who had now obtained the rank of Lieuten ant-General. 

A reserve force of 10,000 men was, in the meantime, held in hand 
in England, until it should be required in Portugal. 

Lieutenant- General Sir Arthur Wellealey embarked with the eipe- 
dition in July, 1808, quitting it, in pursuance of his instructions, in 
the " Crocodile " frigate, and making immediately for Coruna, where 
he would obtain the means of learning the actual state of things in 
Spain and Portugal before the arrival of the army. 

To understand the magnitude of the task which now devolved upon 
Sir Arthur Wellealey, it may be aa well to ghince at the position 
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wliich Bonaparte had acquired in Europe, and the erents which 
preceded the despatch of the Expedition. FrusBio, beaten, humbled, 
and dismembered, existed only by his sufferance. Austria, after three 
lamentably miaconducted and disastrous struggles with Hevolutionary 
France, found herself despoiled of the Netherlands, the Tyrol, all her 
Italian territories, and other poaaessions. " Denmark was in alliance 
with France ; the government, rather than the nation, cooperating 
with Bonaparte. Sweden, uith an insane king and a discontented 
people, maintained against hiiu a war which was little more tbau 
nominal. Buasin, the only country which seemed secure in ita 
distance, ita strength, and the unanimity of ita inhabitants, — the only 
continental state to which the rest of Europe might have looked as to 
a conserrative power, — Bussia appeared to be dazzled by Bonaparte'a 
glorj, duped by bis insidious talents, and blindly subservient to hia 
ambition. Spain was entirely subject to his control ; ita troops and 
its treasures were more at the disposal of the French government 
than of its own. Portugal had hitherto been suffered to remain 
neutral, because Bonaparte, from time to time, extorted large sums 
from the court as the price of its neutrality, and because the produce 
of the Spanish mines found their way safely through the British 
cruisers under the Portuguese flag. England alone persevcringly 
opposed the projects of the ambitious conqueror, and prevented the 
possibility of his accomplish iug that scheme of uuiversal dominion 
which, bad it not been for her interference, he believed to be within 
hia reach." ' 

Spain having been duped into a secret treaty with France, by which 
Portugal was to be partitioned, and the ^lil« of the Spanish anny, 
amounting to 10,000 men, placed at the disposal of Napoleon, and 
dratted to the north of Oermany, steps were taken to obtain military 
possession of Portugal, and, if possible, secure the persona of the 
Braganu lamily. By way of pretozt for these iniquitous acts, the 
French and Spanish ambassadors communicated to the Court of Lisbon 
Napoleon's deiiianda, to which Portugal was desired to submit. Her 
ports must be closed against Enghind, — any subjects of that power 
rvsidcnt in the country were to be arrested,— all English property 
cou6acat«d, — and these stipulittions were to be acceded to within three 
weeks, or war with both powers denounced aa the alternative. 

Before the time allowed to the Portuguese Court for taking these 
demsuds into consideratloa kod elapsed. Napoleon commenced hia 
DggTfseionx. Alt Portuguese ve«aels in hia hwbours were seised, and 
an army of :!6,U00 infantry, with 8000 cavalry, was ordered to march 
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dipeetly on Lisbon, to be joined on the frontier by a Spanish corps. 
Junot. a favourite aide-de-camp of Napoleon, to whom the occupation 
of the devoted kingdom had been entrusted, moved immediately from 
Sabunancs. Junot had risen from the ranks. He was a maa of 
great courage, but poasesBed neither judgment nor moral prindple. 

In a few days ho reached Alcantara, and by forced marches was 
within ninety milea of Lisbon before the authorities in that city were 
apprised that the enemy bad crossed the Spanish frontier. 

Spain joiaed readily in the aggreasion, because she could not help 
herseli'. Every soldier in the Spanish army was put in requisition to 
make up the force auxiliary to the Frencii invading corpa. 

To avert the hostility which suddenly threatened to overwhelm her, 
Portugal yielded without a blow ; and the British minister removed 
himself on board a man-of-war forming part of a squadron which now 
blockaded Lisbon, the more strictly that a Kusaian fleet, unable to 
reach the Baltic before the winter would set iu, had anchored in the 
Ti^as. 

Junot continued to advance. With promises of friendship on his 
lipa, and declarations of peaceful intentions in his proclamations, be 
permitted hia armv to practise every kind of apobation on its way. 
Houses and chiucbes were plundered, orchards robbed of their 
produce.' Alcantara, CasteUo, Bramo, Santarem, were given up to 
flack and ruin. None of the inhabitants escaped insult, even though 
tbey received the invaders with kindness. ^Reaching Lisbon, Junot 
formally took posseBsioa of that capital, aud the royal family at once 
threw itself upon the protection of England, and emigrated to the 
Brazils. 

The conduct of the French, when at Lisbon, has been thus forcibly 
described i — " The Preach were scarcely rested in Lisbon until t!ie 
bue character of the invaders displayed itself. Nightly, and without 
beat of drum, reinforcements poured in, and they were quartered in 
iuch parts of the capital as were beat calculated to overawe the 
citizena, and secure a safe communication between the troops. The 
great convents were converted into barracks, their former occupants 
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having been unceremoniously ejected; while the houBes of the 
nobleeae, and the wealthier of the merchants, were taken from their 
owners and occupied by the genenJ officers find their staff. Edicts 
were issued for the confiscation of English property, the use of anns 
etrictiy prohibited, and the inhabitanta were not only obliged to afford 
lodgings, but subsistence, to the unwelcome inmates forced upon 
them by their pseudo-deliverer. Even when persons abandoned their 
homes, and retired to the country, they were required to support the 
establishment, and answer all the demands the intruders chose to make. 

'' Continued insults and exactions at last inflamed the people to 
resistance ; riots ensued, aad lives were lost on both sides. Junot 
easily suppressed the tumult and took eflectual means to prevent its 
recurrence. 

" New works were thrown up around the castle by which the city 
might at any time be laid in ruins ; the proviuoial militia were dis- 
banded ; to prevent alarm, the French commander ordered that the 
church bells were never to be rung at night, while the host itwlf, 
during its circuit, was to be restricted to the accompaniment of a 
band-bell, and that only was pennitted to be sounded thrice. 

"Tbo effect of French oppression was soon apparent; trade 
and industry altogether ceased, and a kind of national despondency 
pervaded every class. The merchant abandoned himself to despair, 
and the peasant refused to till the ground. Suicide, a crime 
unfrequent among the Portuguese, occurred daily in the city, while 
fields unsown, and vineyards running wild, told that the peasant had 
become ea reckless as the trader. 

" Such was the state of Portugal — auch the immediate consequences 
of ])er military occupation by the French, assisted by their faithless 
and imbecile confederates, the Spaniards. The latter, indeeid, 
appeared to have entered fully into the spirit of aggression, and 
imitated the example of the 'emancipating' army. Caraffa, who 
comnianded a division at Porto, raised on his march a contribution 
of 4000 cruiadoB at Thomar, and plundered the depository at Coimbra 
0(10,000 more. But while aiding in the oppression of their neighbour*, 
and abetting the rubbery of an ancient ally, the Spaniards little 
[ dreamed tbnt tlie cliaiu was secretly aud swiftly winding round 
themselves, and that the spotlera were soon to bo within the gates 
of their own capital.'' 

Napoleon had despatched a second army of observation under 
Dupont, and another under Monecy, across the Pyrenees, with the 
oatensible purpose of strengthening the hands of Junot. This raised 
the French force in Spain to 50,000 men. With Moncey's corps 
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WM Miirat, the Grand Duke of Berg, who crossed the Somosierra 
and advanced upon Madrid. In the meanwhile the feeble old King 
of Spain, alarmed at a state of tilings which he could not control, 
abdicated the crown in favour of his son Ferdinand, who was 
proclaimed the sovereign of the Spanish people on the 20th of 
March, 1808 ; but Ferdinand was not permitted to hold the sceptre 
manj daya. The French Commander refused to recognise him, and 
Charles, the ex-king, interpreting this into Napoleon's espousal of 
iua own cause, revoked bis abdication, and implored the direct 
assiatance of the French Emperor. Ferdinand then fled to France, 
appointing a Junta, with his uncle Don Antonio at its head, and 
Murat a member thereof Hie esainple waa followed by his demented 
and senUe father. Soon afterwards Napoleon caused Don Antonio 
to be re-called from the lieutenancy of the kingdom ; Murat being 
appointed sole Eegent. This last meaaure roused the anger of the 
Spanish people to the highest poiut of exiispenLtion. A mob used 
violent means to prevent the departure of the remaining members of 
the raytl family of Spain — the traces of the carriages were cut, and 
Murat's officers insulted. The Eogent wished for no better excuse 
for placing the French troops in an attitode of hostihty to the 
populace. Tbe alarm waa beaten, a bloody conflict ensued. Madrid 
was filled with French guards. The Spanish citizens, aided by a 
large body of the peasantry, fought with amazing resolution under a 
hundred disadvantages ; but they were borne down by disciplined 
and well-organised battalions, and many of those who escaped 
butchery in the streets were seized, tried by a military commission, 
and were immediately eiecutod, in groups of forty, in the public 
squares and parades. 

The news of the wholesale massacres of Madrid flew like wildfire 
through the^'ountry. Shocked at tbe state of degradation to which 
thoy had been reduced by the imbecihty of their rulers, the people 
rose en matae, resolved to deliver their country at all hazards from 
the ruthless and perfidioua invader. 

A national government was formed at Seville, under the denomi- 
nation of the Supreme Junta, and subordinate Juntas were appointed 
in the remainder of the towns and districts. 

It is beyond the purpose and the proposed compass of this rapid 
narrative to describe at length the episode of the general insurrection 
which created for Spanish patriotism an almost universal sympathy. 
The murders of the governors who were favourable to French 
domination ; the elevation of Joseph Bonaparte to the monarchy of 
Spain; the proclamation of "war to the knife" in the Asturio:*, 
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GftUicia, EBtremadura, Catalonia, Taleocia, and Andalusia ; the nobia I 
defence of Sarogoua; the rigorous measures taken by Napoleon to I 
crush the rebellion ; the defeat and surrender of Dupont's corpa | [ 
and the appe^ of Spain to Great Britain for intervention and I 
astiatance, are historical events with wbieh every tyro is familiar. 

l^e spirit of resistance originating in Spain com mini ica ted itself to I 
Portugal, and led to the defection of the national troops ^vho formed I 
part of the force under Junot's orders. The trigilance, however, of J 
that astute soldier prevented any general outbreak, and he and tha I 
23,000 Frenchmen at his command, continued to trample npon the I 
uuliappy inhabitants of Lisbon. 

Sir Arthur "Wellealey reached Coruiia in due course, i 
communicating with the Gallician authorities proceeded to OportO)! 
where the Supreme JuuIa of Portugal had assembled. To that b 
he expounded his plans. He was convinced that nothing e 
could be accomplished towards the deliverance of Spain and Portu{ 
until Lisbon was occupied by a friendly force. He 
proposed to land hi^ troops, and with the aid of the collected patri 
uf Portug^ march at once upon the capital. This propoul } 
however, negatived, and Sir Arthur set sail for Slondego Bay, U 
northward of Lisbon, because that pla>-e afforded a better lai 
place than any part of the coast lower down. 

The " Sepoy-Oenetal," as Napoleon, iu his aesnmed contempt f 
the BritLsh leader, was wont to call him, lauded with his t 
eoaipact force between the let and Jith of August, IsOS. Ai 
laat brigade waa leaving the trajisports for the shore, Gcncnd I 
Spencer's diviaion moat opportunely came to anchor. By the Sth t 
the lame month Gmeral Spencer, with his 4000 or 5000 n 
by the side of Sir Arthur, and the latter, without waiting for any o 
of the three or four expe<-ted senior officers who might at^uiy n 
wreat the chi«f omnmand from his capable hands, commenced op« 
tMBB. Anything more interesting than the march from Mod 
Bay,' coDsidctvd with reference to its then expected results, is a 
bo fiwnd in the page of history. Junot, alarmed at tlie t 
hia ^>proadi, toatantly dcapatched Genarral Laborde and Gei 
Loiaou to amwt his prograaa. We trace, in our mind's 
aniiaua pr ogr ta a of I/naon and hia cohorts, in ordr-r to 
junctku witli Laborde and rapd the English intrusion : ' 
with e^ttal tntcicat the mOTemenla of Wellesley and Spent 
iwmiaa ^tpreheodon «• read of the outpoat aflair at Ubidos^ "Iwnl 
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move forward and find theraselvea cliecked by raTinoB — we hold our 

breath ; the iaaue hoiigs upon a, thread. At loogth, the icdoinitahle 

, 29th Foot and the daring 9tli adrnace under a ahoner of bullets ; 

the 29th is foremost ; it nearly reaches the crest of the mountain. 

lioke, its colonel, cheers it on to the attack — the French rush forward 

in masses — the 29th staggers— gives ground — tlio men fall off by 

•ections — Lake is killed. But the 9th are at hand! Hurra! both 

corps renew the attack with increased vigour. " Forward ! " is still 

the word, Stewart, tlie Lieutenant-Colonel of the 9th, falle, mortally 

wounded. Agidn a terrific concussion — the French retire — the 

table land is gained and held by the British infantry — Laborde grows 

' desperate—the 5th Foot and Kill's flank compauics uow scale the 

I heights — the French are obstinate in their attacks — Fergusson'a 

I column appears— Lab ordo commands a retreat — his cavalry aup- 

[ port it with their charges. No matter — the British are resolute 
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— the cavalry are discomfited — the French retire to Zambugeira — 
thi'jr rallj and deploy : it is of no u>e ; Spencer is at them with hia 
division : one gallant charge,' and the enemy fly ; the British are 
tnaatera of the field ! 

Sir Arthur Wellesley lost 430 men in killed, wounded, and missing 
on the heights of Bori<;a; but bad not Lake been amongst the killed, 
he would have considered his first victory cheaply purchased. 

The heroic attack at Bori^a, and the perseverance which distin- 
guished the British troops, satisfied the French tbat they had now an 
enemy to contend with who could be as formidable on land as be hod 
proved himself at sea. The moral influence of the victory in Portugal 
imd Spain was immense. At the same time it pointed out to ths 
French leaders the necessity of increased exertion. 

It was the intention of Sir Arthur Wellesley to press the retreat 
of the French i-ven to the pery gates of Lisbon. Intelligence 
however, reached him tbat General Anstrutber, with a fresh brigade 
and a fleet of store ships, liad arrived from England and waa anchored 
ofl" Penicbe. Sir Arthur, therefore, moved on Lourinha to secure tbs 
safe landing of this welcome secession. A second brigade under 
Oeueml Acland soon afterwards arrived, and with the united forcM, 
now amounting to 16,000 men, and eighteen pieces of artillery. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley took up a position near the rillage of Vimicro. 
Thence he intended to march to Lisbon. The arrival of Sir Harry 
Burrard, an oIEccr senior to himself, howei'er, prevented the execution 
of this intention. Sir Harry Burrard was on board a frigate in 
Maceira roads, contiguous to the little river Maccira, which nina 
through the village of Vimiero, and did not immediately land. Sir 
Arthur visited biro. Sir Harry did not consider the army sufficiently 
strong and eflectivo for such an enterprise as the march to Lisbon : 
ho wished to delay operations until Sir Jolm Moore should readi 
the coast with reinforeements. Like the Cunctatjir of old, he was aU 
for delay, while Wellesley knew that success depended upon taking 
time by the fitn^lock. Finding tbat no impression could bo made 
upon him, Sir Arthur Wellesley returned to his quarters ; but tlia 
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Tery next morning aa event occurred which gave him tie opportunity 
he sought of fltriking another blow at the power of the French in 
Portugal. 

Junot, the Duke d'Abrantes, feeling that after the terrible repulse 
at Sorifa, safety was not to be found in remaining at Lisbon, pushed 
forward with the whole of his disposable foree. Reaching the heights 
on the road to Louriuha, in the vicinity of Vimiero, on the morning 
of the 21st of August, ho descried the British, and at once gare 
battle. Dividing hia army into two parts, one wing under Laborde 
assailed the advanced brigade of Sir Arthur's position on an emiuenee 
near the village of Vimiero, and General Solignac, with the other divi- 
sion, attacked the British left. Tlie contest was most desperate — the 
attacks, though separate, were simultaneous, but only one-half the 
British force was engaged. In less than four hours the French were 
completely routed, and driven from the field in disorder. Nearly 
3000 of their number lay dead upon the heights, and in the valley ; 
one general ofGeer (Brennier) was wounded and made prisoner, and 
not less than thirteen pieees of cannon, twenty-three ammunition 
waggons with 20,000 rounds of ammunition, powder, shells, and storea 
of all kinds, were taken from them. The loss of the British amounted 
to nearly 800 men and officers. Flushed with their signal victory, 
the British pursued the scattered French columns, the dragoons 
cutting them up in their flight, when an order was given for a halt. 
Sir Harry Burrard had assumed the command ; and, obstinate in his 
determination to impede the movement suggested by Wellesley, 
checked the troops in their \-ictorious career ! The consternation and 
bitter vexation of Sir Arthur at this untimely interference may be 
imagined. But true to his principle of obedience, he confined his 
dissatisfaction to simple remonstrance. 

Within twelve hours of the fatal halt. Sir Kew Dalrymple arrived, 
and assumed the direction of afiairs. 

Satisfied with the course, and applauding the victory, of Sir Arthur 
at Rori9a, it was his wish that the latter should continue his course of 
proceeding uninterruptedly. This intention did not, however, reach 
Sir Arthur until too late to be of use ; the French had had time to 
recover their order and to effect a retreat in a rogiJar and soldier-like 
manuer. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple, on taking the command of the army, issued 
orders for an advance in conformity with the original plan of Sir 
Arthur. An unexpected incident prevented the fulfilment of this 
intendou. 

General Kellennan, with an escort of cavalry, appeared in the 
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British camp. He came to propose ui armistice as a prepanttny 
etep to the evacuation of Portugal br the French armj. 

The armistice was agreed to, and negotiations were entered 
upon, which terminated in what ia called the Coktkstiof of 
CiHTRA, although Cintra was at some distance from the scene of 
discussion. 

This Convention was so exceedingly indulgent towards the French, 1 
conceding to them so many points which the British generals i 
a position to refuse, that Sir Arthur Wellesley protested vehemently I 
against it, bat failing to prevent its conclusion, he drew up a I 
paper (dated Bamahal, 23rd of August, ISOS), which involved several f 
subsidiary stipulations calculated to neutralise, in some sort, ths ] 
mitchievoua effects of the concession. 

To the Home Oovemment, a few days subsequently, he commuDH 1 
cated his sentiments respecting the Convention, and the prospects otm 
the British in Portugal, and expressed his anxious desire to quit tb*: j 
armr. The officers and men he had led to victory deeply Tegrettedl 
with himself the unnecessary suspension of operations, and \ 
Generals Spencer, Hill, Feigusson, Nightingale, Bowles. Fane, t 
CatUn Crawford, who had commanded brigades and divisions u 
his orders, presented him with a piece of plate value one thousand | 
guine«a, as a testimony of their esteem and respect. 

From Vimietv, the British army proceeded to Torres Vedraa, and J 
quartered there and in the vicinity of Lisbon. That Sir Arthur I 
could feel himself at his ease under Dalryniple was not to be eipected'l 
after all that had occurred, and though he was unremitting in hit 1 
co-operation with that officer, when his advice and asaistance wen I 
called for, it is no subject of manel that we fiud him writing tO J 
Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Pidteney) Klatcolm in theN J 
terms: — 

" I am afrud that I am so much connected with the credit of t 
army that I cannot remain with it, without falling as it will fall. 
I could be of any use to men who have scned me so well, I v< 
stay with them tor ever ; but as matters are situated, 1 ani sure tl 
I can be of no use to thorn ; I am convinced that they cannot rend* 
any service, and I am determined to go home immediately." 

And again, addressing Lord Castlereagh, on the 30th of 

" I assure you, my dear Lord, matters are not prospering bereft 
and I feel an oamest deaira to quit the army. I hare been too si 
ccssful with this army ever to serve with it, in a subordioaUi situatif 
with catis^tion to the person who shall command it, and of c 
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not to myaelf. HoweTer, I ahall do whatever the Government may 
wish." 

On the 11th and 12th of September, the French array embarked 
under the protection of a brigade of British troops. The inhabitants 
of Lisbon were so much incensed by the conduct of the French, and 
BO little pleaded with the Convention, that they had previously 
perpetrated numerous a.BsasBinatiouB in the streets and houses. 
Without the protection afforded, the French could not have left 
the city. On their departure, the people gave way to tumultuous 
joy which lasted for nine days. 

Five days subsequent to the embarkation of the French, Sir Arthur 
•Wcilesley obtained leave to return to England. He bad pointed out 
a course of conduct to Sir Hew Dalrymple which Sir Hew did not 
choose fo adopt, and the juat pride and patriotism of the hero of 
Koriija and Vimiero were ofl'ended that Lord "William Bentiiick should 
have been seiected as the medium of communication between the 
British commander and the local Junta. 

Not long after Sir Arthur Wellesley's return, Sir Hew Dalrymple 
was recalled, and Sir Ilarrj- Burrard, who temporarily succeeded him, 
resigned. The command of the army then devolved upon Sir John 
Moore, 

Nothing could exceed the sorrow and indignation of the people of 
England at this isKue to a victory they had been tumultuoiisly 
celebrating. Byron, in some unpublished lines in " Childe Harold," 
thus summed up the national feeling post and ante the battle and the 
Convention ; — 

" DBll Tictorj \ bofflfd by a iam]al«he<l (Be, 
Wlufcdltd by conjngB lon^M of iBnrcli doe, 
StoNl WDrtbj af outa otbtr In a row — 
Kir Aithtir, Hattj, vid Ihe diiauuil Hew, 
Dulrymiilii, Hclf oigbl, nre dapo o[ I'uUicr lew. 



And Ul bis dcrlUib quill igiin, ncd swore 
Thm burat tbo bliUnt beut, ud rautd, itnd nged, ud ilepl." 
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CHAPTER IV. 




sir JobD Moote in Spiin, ind Bit John CndDCk Id Portugil — Unni 
Portag»l — Dcpartuit for Porlqg»l — Rrcrption Hi Lisbon- 
e of Talavn*— TUB Brillsli n 
.'• kdvuue — □uerrillug — Bait Id of Bnuoo. 



m ARTHUR WELLESLEY re- 

Bumed his duties ae Chief Secretwy 
of Ireliind. Parliament met in 
January, 1809. He took hia seat 
upon the oceasion, and then re- 
ceived the thanks of the Houae of 
Commona for hia " distinguished 
valour, ahility, and conduct " at 
the battle of Vimiero. 

The gallant and skilful, but 
' * ■ " ultimately unfortunate attempt of 

Sir John Moope to penetrate Spain, and rescue her from the domina- 
tion now consolidating under the persona] exertions of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, forma an appropriate epiaode in a memoir of the Duke of 
Wellington. The JimitB, however, which we have prescribed to our- 
selves in this sketch, forbid more than a passing reference to occur- 
rences in which his Grace was not either an actor, or over which he 
did not eiercise on immediate personal control. Moreover, the 
story of the retreat to Corufia has been so vividly related by a hun- 
dred eloquent writers, and lives bo fr«ahly in the memory of all who 
have read the biography of Moore, that its repetition would bo almost 
m work of supererogation. Let it suffice that, though the retreat was 
in all respects a victory, reflecting the highest honour upon the talents 
and bravery of Sir John Moore, and the noble fellows he commanded, 
its effects were disaetroua in the eitreme to Spain. Her cause was 
virtually lost. "Her armies" (I quote Napier) "were dispersed, 
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her government bewildered, and ber people dienuLyed: the cry of 
resutance had ceased, and, in its stead, the Bt«m voice of Napoleon, 
answered by the tread of 300,000 veterana, was beard throughout J 
the laud." 

To command the small body of British troops, which remained t 
the Peninsula, Sir John Cradock waa despatched to Lisbon. Hflil 
found the gOTemment in a state bordering upon imbecility, — ib»M 
people unreflecting, oblivious of past service, in anattitudeof hostility I 
to their recent protectors,— -the whole countrj' in a state of confusioi^ M 
and the arniy disorganised. From the filinho to the Tagus, the dit> I 
tresaiog picture was unvaried, and it was quite obvious that nothing* 
which Sir John could do to restore order and confidence wouU'l 
possibly succeed with the limited means then at his disposaL Ia« 
these circumstfmcea, the English Ministry thought of abandoning thsfl 
Peninsula, but before they came to any final decision upon the subjeofafl 
it was deemed advisable to couBult Sir Arthur Wellesley. 

The opinion given by this matchless soldier ia contained in mm 
Memorandum, dated London, Sth March, IBOd. The subjoined I 
extract will sufficiently disclose his views : — 

" Tbo Britieh force employed in Portugal should not be less than I 
30,000 men, of which number 4000 or 6000 should be eavmlry, and f 
there should be a large body of artillery. 

" The extent of force in ea^-alry and artillery, above required, ii 
because the Portuguese military establishments must necessarily bs J 
deficient in these two branches ; and British or German cavalry and ■ 
artillery must be employed with the Portuguese infantry. 

" The whole of the army in Portugal, Portuguese as well i 
British, should be placed under the command of British ofiic«rt>J 
The staff of the army, the commissariat in particular, must be Britisbi 1 
nud these departments must be extensive in pniportion to the strength I 
of the whole army which will act in Portugal, to the number of detached I 
posts which it will be necessary to occupy, and in s view to the diffl- I 
cultioa of prodding and distributing supplies in that country. In | 
regard to the detail of those measures, 1 recommend that the Britiol 
army in Portugal should be reinforced as soon aa possible with s 
companies of British riflemen, with 3000 British or Ocrman cavair] 
that the complement of ordnance nilh that army should bo i 
thirty piecesofcannoDiof which two brigades should be nine poundcra;, I 
that theae pieces of ordnance should be completely horsed; that I 
twenty pieces uf brass (twelve pounders) ordnance, upon travelling I 
i-arriagcs, should be tent to Portugal, with a view to the occupation ] 
of certain positions in the country ; that a corps of engiueen for 
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arm J- of 60,000 men shouJd be sent there, and a corps of artillery for 
sixty pieces of cannon. 

" I understand that tlie British army now in Portugal consists of 
20,000 men, including cavalry. It siiould bo made up to 20,000 
infantry, at least, as soon as possible, by additions of riflemen and 
other good infantry, which by this time may have been refitted 
after the campaign in Spaixi. 

"Tlie reinforcements may follow aa tbe troopa shall recover from 
tiie'iT fatigues, 

" The first measures to be adopted are to complete the army in 
Portugal with its cavalry and artillery, and to horse tbe ordnance as 
it ought to be. As soon as this shall be done, the general and staff 
officers shoidd go out ; as it may be depended upon, that as soon aa 
the newspapers ehall have announced the departure of officers for 
Portugal, the French armies in Spain will receive orders to make 
their movements towards Portugal, so aa to anticipate our measures 
for its defence. We ought, therefore, to have everjthing on the 
spot, or nearly ao, before any alarm is created at home, respecting 
our intentions. 

" Besides tbe articles above enumerated, 30,000 stands of arms, 
clothing and sboos, for the Portuguese army, should be sent to 
Lisbon as soon ae possible." 

This "memorandum," from such a source, was not to be disre- 
garded. Lord Castlereagb instantly resolved upon the adoption of 
the suggestions, provided the consent of tbe Junta of Poi-tugal 
could be obtained. The intention to asHist Spain in her prostrate 
condition, was not immediately contemplated, but it was not con- 
cealed that tbe succcaa of Sir Arthur's scheme in Portugal would 
■ooner or later operate beneficially upon the interests of the sister 
kingdom. 

Upon the receipt of the acquiescence of the Portuguese in the 
proposals, the command of the Portuguese army was offered to Sir 
Arthur, and on his declining it« acceptance, the appointmeiit was 
conferred on GJeneral Beresford, who was subaequently assisted by 
General Hill. At the same time the force of Sir John Cradock was 
augmented. Under Beregford'a esceilent system of discipline, tbe 
Portuguese battaliona rapidly acquired an efficient character, and 
irere about to take tbe field, in conjunction with tbe troops under 
Cradock, when Napoleon's generals made a dasb upon the territory, 
seizing Oporto under circumstances of cruelty,' and edtablisbing 
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The advance of the FreDcb, under General Franceochi, nas on the 
Vougo, and arrangements were made for snrpriBing it. This, however, ^ 
failed from want of sufficient precaution cm the part of the PortugueM 1 
cavalry and the guidee. On the 11th of May the army came upoA 
a strong body of 4000 or 5000 infiuitry of the division of llermet, 
posted upon a height over the village of Qrijon, The 16th Portugueac 
regiment and the German Light Infantry were in front acting as 
skirmishers on the left and right of the road. As the enemy showed 
himself the skirmishing became very stiarp, and the 29th regiment 
was foreed to support the Portuguese, who were once obliged to fall 
back. At the moment of this" retrogression the French pushed a 
column of infantry down the road through the village, which beiBf ;■ 
reported to Sir Arthur, lie replied in the most <]uiet manner, " OrdipJ 
the battalion of dttachmenti to charge them tinth thebt^onetiftheyoomt 
any further." 

The officers of the Bt^, maay of them at that time yonng soldiers, 
could not help evincing strong feeling on hearing the simple and 
distinct manner in which the order was given ; but before some 
months had passed over their heads, they had opportunities of not 
only hearing similar orders repeated, but of seeing them carried into 
execution. 

The French retired from their position. The cavalry, under 
Brigadier- General Stewart pursued them for some distance, making 
some gallant charges and capturing one hundred prisoners. The 
Freneii fell bat.'k on Ovar. whore, finding Major-Genersl Hill, they 
withdrew, nSUir some skirmishing, to Oporto during the night. 

Approaching Oporto, Sir Arthur WeUesIey received intimation that 
the bridge of boats over the Douro had been destroyed by the enemy. 
At Villa Nova, where Hill's brigade liad previously arrived, Sir 
Arthur took a reconnaiBe(Uict> of the uonutry in his front. Taking 
port upon an elevated spot, the garden of tlie Convent of Sierra, he 
found the whole city visible like a panorama ; nothing that passed 
within it could be hidden from his ricw. The French guards uid 
sentries were at their posts, but they did not appear to notice the 
proiimlty of the British. 

The passage of a river in thp front of an enemy is allowed to bo the 
most difficult of military opL*nitions ; and when it ttceame obvious, 
from the collection of Itonts on the other bank, that precautions had 
been taken to secure them from the English, the hiirrier appforud 
i&snnnoBntable. Oencnl Murray had been directed to march in the 
morning to try and crow the river, about five miles up at Avintas, 
but hariog only four battalions and two squadrons, unless he could 



PASSAGE OF THE DOURO. 

1 his succeeafiil passage, he would lie open to defeat ; and 
, Sir Arthur's imiietj was very great to catabliah his 
L tho opposite banh. In the meanwhile, Colonel Waters, of 
QuartemuLster Oeneral's Department, had passed up the left 




bank of the river, aearching for means to cross it, and about two 
miles above the citjr found a small boat Ijing in the mud partially 
concealed among some reeds. The peasantry demurred at going over 
to the other side to procure some larger boats seen on the opposite 
bank; but the Colonel (from speaking Portuguese like a native), 
learned that the Prior of Amarante was not distant firom the spot, 
fcnd hoped by his influence to attain his object. Tbia patriotic 
priest, on learning the desire of the British, joined with Colonel 
Waters in inducing the peasants, oiler some persuasion, to accompany 
the Colonel across, who brought back four boats. 

When the doubts and fears of the army were at the highest, this 
agreeable information arrived, and was received by all with the 
greatest satisfaction. The moment the first boat reached the baak, 
the circamatance was reported to Sir Arthur. " Then," said he, " let 
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the men crow." Three companies of the Buffs, accompoiued 1 
General Paget, were immediately conveyed to the other aide. 

The spot at which they passed orer and landed was about 
mile above the city, at the foot of a steep cliff, up which a 
road, or vide path, led to s vast imfiniBbed brick-building, called 
the seminary, standing on the brink. Tias was intended for a 
new residence for the bishop, and placed in the Prado, being sur* 
roondi-d by a wall with a large iron gate, opening on the load t 
Vollonga. It was a strong poat, and the three companies, o 
the summit, threw themselves into it, as it at once covered the pift 
of disembarkatiim, and was for themselves a good means of dcfen 
The British Artillery was posted on the high bank, on the other si 
completely commanding the Prado and the Vallonga road. 

Soult had his quarters on the side of the city near the sea, ai 
having collected all the boats, as he supjKised, on the right baul^fl 
considered himself in perfect security. He thought if the Britad 
made any attempt to cross, it would be in conjunction with 
ships lying off the bar, and all hia attention was devoted to t 
quarter. He even turned into ridicule the first report of their havi 
crossed, and discredited the fact to the laet, until it was incontesta' 
proved by the firing. The boots had made more than one trip befw 
any one in Uio town appeared to notice it. General Foy instan^ 
ordered tlie drums of the nearest battalion to beat the ffcTteraliC^ 
Nearly the whole of the Bufis had crossed, and the French regiments 
began forming on their parades. This was an anxious moment, and 
just aa the whole of the Buffs had landed, a battalion was observed 
moving down a road towards them. This was the 17th Infanterie dt 
la tigiut, brought down by Foy, and which was quickly supported by 
the 70tb. Ttie first made an attack on the Buffs, who stood tbeir 
ground, giving a tremendous fire, while the artillery from the opposito 
side killed and wounded a great many of the enemy. 

More boats, in the mean time, were carried across, and more 
troops; the 48th, 66th, and a Portuguese battalion, landed, and not _ 
only defended themselves successfully, but even drove the e 
from the walls, between the town and the bishop's palace, 
petty success was seen by Sir Arthur and his staff, who cheered t 
soldiery as they chased the enemy from the various posts. TImI 
enemy's troops now came through the town in great numbers, anjtf 
obliged our troops to coofine themselves to the enclosure.' Tht^ ' 
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continued running along tbe road towards and beyond the iron-gate, 
wbilo the Bhella and shot were wLiazing through the treea and 
between the houeea into the road aa thej passed. They brougtit up 
a gun through the gate to batter the liouse ; but this proved an unfor- 
tunate esperiment, as the British troops increasing in number by 
fresh disenibarkationa, though General Paget was wounded, charged 
and captured it. The enemy also brought some guna to bear from 
the open apacea in the town, but they were tamely, if not badly, 
served. But General Murray had made good his position on tlio 
north bank of the river, and was aooa descried making as much show 
08 poaaible, marching witli hia ranks open towards the Yallonga road, 
thus threatening the communication of the enemy with Loison. He 
was not, however, strong enough to interrupt the retreat of 10,000 
desperate men ; for the French now began to think of nothing else, 
and directed their niaroh towards Amarante. On their deaerting 
the quays, the Portuguese jumped into the boats, which soon 
transported atToes (amidst the cheers of the people and the 
TTMing of pocket bandkerchiefa by the women from the windows) 
the Guards and General Stewart's brigade, who proceeded through 
the town with the greatest speed. 

The BuiTs, in the mean time, had dashed into the city and cut ofl' 
» battery of Light ArtiDery in retreat, which becoming jammed 
between that regiment and the 29th, received the fire of both, and 
waa captured. 

The flight of the enemy waa continued, but they were overtaken by 
the two squadrons which bad passed with General Murray, led by 
Brigadier- General Stewart, who charged the rear and made 200 
prisoners. Major Hervey, who commanded the Dragoons, lost his 
ann. Tbe enemy collected their scattered troops at some distance, 
but continued their retreat towards Amarante in the niglit. Tlie 
loss of the British did not exceed 120 men, while the enemy, besides 
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BJtUlery! Hia renown, however, was far from tarnished by this 
bold iiioTement ; on the contrary, it gained in the estimation of 
mi]ittiT3r men, and above all in that of the astute British Commatider. 

Intimation now reaching WeOesley that a menacing movement 
had been mado on Estremadura, he determined to return immediately 
to the Tagus. Ho accordingly proceeded thither by easy morcheB. 
Sickness had broken out among hia troops, and of those who continued 
in the vigour of health ao many were guilty of eicesaes aa they paesed 
through the towns and villogea that it became necessary to make 
eiamplea of some of the moat flagrant offenders, and this involved 
hftits and delays. The Provost Marshal had continual emjiloyment. 
Sir Arthur was compelled to execute some of the heaviest culprits. 

Nor was the ill health of some, and the miacouduct of others, the 
only obstruction to rapidity of movement. 

Money was wanting. The remittances from the Home Govern- 
ment were inadequate to the necessities of the hour, and the 
Portuguese Guvernment and merchants doled out loans reluctantly, 
and in siniill sums, Over all these difficulties Sir Arthur ultimately 
rode triumphantly. But valuable time was consumed in the struggle, 
and in the meanwhile the French Marshals, Soult and Victor, were 
enabled leisurely to take up good positions, or to retreat towards the 
frontier. 

If the enforced pause in Sir Arthur's operations was in one respect 
detrimeulal and veiatious, it had its advantages in giving him 
time to arrange his future plans. Several were open to him, and ho 
Belectcd that which held ont the prospect of cutting off the retreat of 
the enemy. Ho resolved to unite himself to the Spaniah General 
Cuesta, and to march by Flasencia and Almaraz towards Madrid. 

The French at this time were tolerably strong upon the Spanish 
frontier. Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno, bad 28,000 men stationed 
at Merida ; General Sebaatiani was at Ciudad Eodrigo with 16,000. 
The plan suggested by Sir Arthur was calculated either to force 
Victor to give him battle or retire, and Cuesta might have acted 
. separately against Sebastiani, for the latter general was not able 
I irith fac^ity to form a junction with Victor. Unhappily for the 
interests of Spain, her Commander was on obstinate, ignorant, vain, 
and indolent man. Advanced in years, incapable of physical eiertion, 
and unwilling to admit the great intellectual superiority of his 
eeUaboratewT, he seemed rather to take a pleasure in thwarting the 
designs and wishes of Sir Arthur Wellesloy. In dealing with this 
incapable and impracticable soldier, Sir Arthur evinced wonderful 
patience and forbearance, and felt hie talents for war called into 
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redoubled exercise to avert the erila which Cuesta'a poirerscneaa 
would have precipitated. 

Pending Sir Arthur's amuigementB, Joseph Bonaparte, who was 
Kiug of Spain, crossed the Tagus, and reinforced Sebaatiani and 




Victor. The force of the la.tter now consisted ot 35,000 moii, and 
WM t^oiiceutrated in the vicinity of Talavera del Bcyna and on the 
Altx^rchp. Sir Arthur resolved to attack it, aod arranged with 
Cuesta to ciecuto bis plan of opi^ratiuns on the ISth of July, "if 
the Frunch iibiiuld remaiu so long ia their position." But CuestK 
bod his own project*. Eager to reap the honour of driving the 
FrvDch linglo'lianded out of the Peninsula, he forsook his position, 
followed a French corps into ■ not, was surrounded, and compelled 
with heavy loss, and in great disorder, to retrace his steps. Upon 
his return, Sir Arthur, with aoine difficulty, placed him od the right 



I CUESTA'S BIVOUAC. » 

I of the British line, in a poaition of some BCcurity in front of the town 

of Tttlavera down to the Tagua, protected by olive trees, walls, fL'ucea, 

and embaiikments. The British line occupied two miles of open 

ground commanded bj a height on nhich was placed a division of 

, infantry under MBJor-G^neral HiU. 

The birouoc of Cuesta waa on the road its Madrid, about tliree- 

quartera of a mile from the Albcrchc, wliere, on the cualiioDa taken 

' out of his carriage, he eat the picture of mental and physical inability. 

Two soldiers stood near to aid or support him in any little necessary 

operation, and the scene would have betn ridiculous had it not been 

I painful, as the British ofBcera saw the tide, which, " when taken at its 

I flood," might, nay, would " lead on to forhme " and victory, fast ebbing 

j Ttithout advantage being taken of it. After coRsiderable suspense, it 

I waa universally reported throughout the army, that on being pressed 

, and driven to his last excuse, Cuesta pleaded that it waa Sunday, at the 

I lame time promising to attack at daylight the next morning, and the 

troops were iu consequence ordered back to their bivouacs. It may 

be fairly considered that pride bad considerable weight on this 

occasion. Cuesta waa a true Spaniard, and disliked suggestiona from 

an English General in his own country, and, with the recollections of 

two hundred and fifty years before him , could not bring hia ideas down 

I to present changes and circumstances. These feelings were national 

I and constantly evinced, and it waa only very late in the war, after the 

I Spaniards found they had not an officer to lead their armies, and they 

I despaired of finding one, that they consented to place Sir Arthur at 

f their head. 

Though sorely annoyed by Cuesta'a determination, the officers 

I could not let pass without ridicule the incongruity they had observed 

I vithin a few days in the old gentleman's proceedings. It was 

I impossible not to notice the Spanish General going out to battle, 

I to within half-a-milo of the advanced posts, in a carriage drawn by 

I nine mules, and the precautions to preserve him from rheumatism, 

' like those taken by delicate ladies, in our hiunid climate at a fete 

ehampStre, in placing the carriage cushions on the grasa. To these 

the Spaniah Commander-in-Chief waa supported by two grenadiers, 

and on which he was let drop, as his knees were too feeble to attempt 

reclining without the chance, nay, certainty, of n foil. Yet this was 

the man to whom the Cortes had entrusted their armies, but who 

ODght (if be did not himself feel his on-n inability) to have been 

removed without a moment's delay after the first trial. 

The French army, commanded by Joseph Bonaparte, was admirably 
posted, and in great strength. It consisted of upwards of 60,000 
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mat, fimned ioto corps seTerallf commanded by Marshall Victor >i 
JonrdBn Biui General Sebastiaiii. The British anoj and the G 
Itpaa did not exceed 2O,0CX} cavalry and infantry, vith 30 guns, 
■nbordtnote cnmmonda in the French army were Oenerala Buffi 
Tillatte. and Lapisse. The BritUb brigades were led by '. 
Campbell, Ttlson, McEenzie, and Colonel Donkin. 

On the night of the 2Gth July, Sir Arthur, surrounded by his si 
slept, wrapped in his cloak, on the open ground, in rear of the «eco 
line, about the centre of the Britiah army. A hasty doze w 
sianally taken, as more continued rest was disturbed by alarm 4) 
different kinds, while the reflections of others kept them waking. 

" We could not but feel," wrote one of the young combatants a 
to BQcb scenes, " that here was to be another trial of the a 
military riralry of England and France ; that the cool, constitutional, 
peraeverbg coumge waa ag^ to be pitted against the more artificial, 
however chivalrous, though not less praiseworthy, bravery of tbo 
latter. This view of the relative valour of the two notions cannot 
be questioned, if we consider that the reminding the British of this 
moral quality is wholly unnecessary, and instead of language of 
excitement being constantly applied to our soldiery, that of cootrol, 
obedience, and composure is solely recommended ; while our ancient 
opponents are obliged incesBantly to drive into the ears of their men 
that they are nationally and individually the bravest of the human 
race. Heanog nothing else so flattering to their unbounded vanity, 
they become so putTcd up by this eternal stimulant, as to be fully 
convinced of its truth, which, in consequence, makes their first attack 
tremendous." 

It waa on the 27th and 28th of July, 1809, that the Battle ot 
Talateba was fought. It waa a terrible trial. The odds were 
greatly against the British — three to oue, at Ica^t, and most of the 
latter were raw soldiers. ' 

True, there was the Spanish army of 34,000 men, with 70 gum, 
pKUdo allies of the English ; but when it is remembered that no 
dependence was to be placed upon the fidelity of their adherence, 
■nd that they were cou)Tnaiidi-<i by a senile dotard, whose toi-JitaiU 
co-operation had been a fruitful source of vexation and perplexity to 
Sir Arthur for some time previously, they are scarcely to be counted 
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as augmenting the BritisL strength. And, in effect, they did nothing 
during the whole of the two eventful days of the battle, although they 
afterwards claimed a portion of the honour. "We may. then, in all 
Airne8a, consider Wellealey to have been opposed by a disciplined 
And lijghly effective force, nearly treble the numerical extent of his 
own anny. This was a difficulty of auffictent magnitude to appal 
generals of other nations ; but from the days of Henry V., English- 
men have never stood upon ceremony in that respect. Marlborough 
revived the practice of beating the French with an inferior army, after 
four or fire centnriea of comparative peace, and Wellealey adopted 
it from his first entrance upon the Pooinaula. This was a feature of 
the battle of Talavera, calculated to give it importance in the eyes of 
the world ; but there were other circumstaaces of interest in the 
operation. The opposite tactics of the two greatest generals of the 
■ge had now to be tried on a grand scale. The French attacked in 
dense column, sending out clouds of akirmishers in the first instance, 
ind supporting the advance with a heavy cannonade from heights in 
the rear. The English commander received them in lino, dehvering 
volley upon volley, then charging with the bayonet,' assisted by the 

' Tkraaebo<ittheeu>ipalRiuiDtheP«niiUDla,L(n'dWi-lIingt(inidoptiidthl>niMhcidDfn9{ating 
tbt ftcQch ittaek in ooUimn, iind u he wi« iLiDut alwayi nuecuful, he exproftot hli lurpriAe, 
In one of hU i1e«pjilchca. thai Ib^y Hhnntd perwvpte In iueb a fyfltem. It haa, bowerer, 
ton drnKnutniEd iy ilile miliinr]' niilen Ibat it rcqulrea cFrtain qualitlca In wldiera lo 
■CI In line wlileh nn Kldom fonnd imlted lo aaj hut lU* BritUi. Soeeeaa Ij also in aome 
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Bustained nearly the whole weight of thia great contest, and has 
actjutred the glory of having Yanquisbed a French army double its 
numbers, not in a short and partial struggle, but in a battle obstinately 
contested on two BucceBBive days (not wholly discontinued even 
throughout the intervening night), and fouglit under circuiuatances 
which brought both armies into close and repeated combat. 

" The King, in contemplating bo glorious a display of the valour 
■nd prowess of his troops, has been graciously pleased to command 
that bis royal approbation of the conduct of the army Berviog under 
the command of Lieutenant- General Sir Arthur Wellcsley shall be 
thus publicly declared in Greneral Orders. 

" The Commander-in-Chief has received the King's commands to 
signify, in the most marked and special manner, the sense his 
Majesty entertains of Lieutenant- General Sir Arthur Wellesley's 
personal services on this memorable oecaaion, not less displayed in 
the result of the battle itself, thiin in the consummate ability, valour, 
luid military resource with which the many difBculties of this arduous 
and protracted contest were met, and provided for, by his experience 
and judgment. 

" The conduct of Lieutenant- General Shcrbrook, second io com- 
mand, has entitled hira to the King's marked approbation. His 
Majesty has observed witli Bntisfaction the manner in wliich he led 
on the troops to the charge with the bayonet — a species of combat, 
which, on oil occasions, so well accords with the dauntless character 
of British soldiers. 

" His Majesty has noticed with the same gracious approbation the 
conduct of the several generals and other officers. All have done their 
duty ; most of them have had occasions of eminently distinguishing 
, themselves, the instances of which have not escaped bis Majesty's 



" It is his Majesty's commands, that his royal approbation and 

I thanks shall be given in the most distinct and most particular manner 

' to the non-commiBaioned officers and private men. In no instance 

liave they displayed with greater lustre their native valour and 

characteristic energy, nor have tliey on any former occasion more 

decidedly proved their superiority over the inveterate enemy of their 

, country. 

" Bnlliant, however, as is the victoTy obtained at Talavera, it is 

not solely on that occasion that Lieutenant- General Sir Arthur 

Wellesley, and the troops under hia command, are entitled to his 

, Majesty's applause. The important service effected in an early part 

of the campaign by the same army, under the command of the same 
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djettnguiiihed General, hy the rapid nurcb on the Doaro, the 
of that riTer, the total discomfiture of the enemy, aod his expoUioD 
from the territory of one of hia Uajesty'a ancient and most fiutlifal 
allies, are circamstauces which hare made a lasting impression oa his 
Majesty's mind ; and have induced his Majesty to direct that the 
operations of this arduous and erentful campaign shall be thua 
recorded, as furnishing splendid examples of military skill, fortitude, 
perseverance, and of a spirit of enterprise calculated to produflvi 
emulation in every part of his army, and largely to add to the rei 
and to the military character of the British nation. 
" By order of the Bight Honourable the Commander-in-Chief. 
" Hi.aBT Caivibt, AdjutoMt-Geiterat. 

" Boam-OciKM, IM, Aufiut, ISOt." 



lude, 

1 

Sir 
tisili^H 



In the battle of Talavera, General McKeniio was killed. 
Arthur bad also to lament the loss uf Brigadier- General Luigwortk 
of the German Legion, and Brigade-Major Beckett of the Guards. 
The battle of the 27th began at two in the morning, and was eontim 
until night. Bcneired at day-break on the 28th, it raged until 
o'clock, irhen a pause of tvo or three hours took place. 
intcrra) a signal illustration of the absence of personal vindictiTt 
on the port of rival French and English sotdieni, was presented, 
small stream, tributary to the Tagus, flowed through a part of 
battle-ground, and separated the combatants. During the pause, 
respective armies removed their dead from the scene of action, and 
then it was, as Lord Castleniagh observed, when moving & vote of 
thanks to the army and its leader, that " those whose arms wsra 
before uphfted for mutual havoc met at the stream which intervened 
between their mutual positions, and shook hands in token of their 
reciprocal admiration of the bmvcry, skill, and firmness displnyed OB 
both aides." ' 

' TbaH tlTil jmimfn, m duuwWrlaUe of eliilURI wwbi*, vet* ot fttqiMoC oeemattm 
ilttrlBf Um rnluslAT Wtr. Ad lunHlliis uliclF la ■ popular HiguiM, rrmwIniWI. ikM 
IwmI^.St* fHn agn. Dm inlijained daDClpUim at Uii (rirndlj niulenUttdliw ntbaWlac 

" t hum luwwB mrml loituiHa ot rlffbt Utliof Brtnceil hj Uia weujr, WDttby of s**^' 
na wbo >n iboir tunUoti IdId Indl'litu^ mUlta lUi qnunli ef Uic t*a eoulrlin. White 
Oi tt|hl SltMcra «H (1 UiDt«M. romt gnjbomaa bcIanflBg lo id ofllcn ttnjM Into Ik* 
«MKr^) Hon. lod u opponimlty «u round, by nruu of fh* Bnl Btf ol traet, lo nqSBt 
(Mr Mat t^unat. Tki luvn ■■■ (»iouT»bl«, tuUns Uul thrj iliuiiU to trtt 1« oo *• 
•rN •prntuUT. A d«r oHwd tttn, Ifc* frjluxinat wwt Ha l> «ouplca In Itx rtm, nl 
MlkaSnlMnUu fcdas Oifl. tW ««* l«t>11p (tte doc*of «ut), wd MX hi iiIIh 
Anmfe th* KkWIWc talk to Uicli tli umUt. 

-n*M nHdlHUoB nrtn Mtwn. Ob Ihc d» Ot Fraoah TMlnd tan rsHW 
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AMICABLE EXEMIES. 



On the day following the battle of Talavera, the light brigade, 

Guilder Major-General Eobert Craufiird, consiatiiig of the 43rd, 52nd, 

nd 93th (Riilea) reached Talavera. They had marched sUty mileB 

in twenty-six houn. With this reinforcement, it was the intention 



Ihv dnd, md Lord WcUlnfftoD ' 



vlthdrew from otu' front verfl hgua tqiiAdraot of cavolrf. 
itt we quietlir followed their retrogndn movcmittit, tnd, Hcurp 
»uT boTHs and Ibt open plum, ^odiully neared tha reu--irubi'd^ When wp 
w yatA^aa Dfflcer mdf cnl.uid ben«d GuA we wtinld not enarooch so muab, 
ihouia be obU jed. Iml iriUi reitrtt, » yWr. cliargrr fci iiraiUain ; il it n*Ed- 
'0 did Dot farther obtrnde apoa hl« good DkCure or eivilicr. I luvo witneHard 
■'flpne reourkHbla iOBtucef, on a momenluj impeniion of umi. even during ft general mction. 
Lt Bu«Dco, wbf^a Ibe boggup; of General fit. Gimon, who 
lu on tb« teiiulw ud orertbrov of the enemy*! •ttael:, 
1 tmope oppoHd to Ibera fairly mingled in 
Lfflfl dBHirom of abeekin^ it, u tame of tbrir 
cd up (I ipokE (□ Kvptiil of Ibcm) to the Tcry lanmit of tbe bill, tna 
! idcuec lud prnelruteil In (beir prcTioDi ittuk. 

rnnoe took place in [root ofonr linei thit eov«ed Uibon. Befon we fell 
•uM*, WB hgtd tbe gronnd nuar (bo Tillage of Suts. Qntntiiui. opposiU our 
dnji. The Tlit, nndnt Colonel Odogin, WBre bere poaled behind ■ little 

bat bank b; Colonrlt C(d>i|pui and Rcjnell, at the bud of two companlei. 

lilj with tbe bayonet, aa one of their men ku itabbed >a he wai eroialng (be parapel of 

Tbe whole Fklnnlib and the rapiiltf were apeedlly over, and when all Hrlnn 

ealled aerou foe permiralon to eirr; pff their killed and sounded men, wbo 

■n olHcer, wbo lommeDccd their mnoTal. Whilit Ibef were «a emjilDved. 
e<T ennc up Id Befell, and witb aome Bliipanoy, mingled with mortlBcation, laid, 
tagkin now hmmii it ham nrnu.' Colonel Iteyoell replied with great qukkneta, 
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[isog. 



orSir Arthur Wt&ileT to ham ■■■^♦^■^■l b gn^d. Bat rnn 
reached knaafilieMtfiwedf Soak, a^M C^oBite te£na4 m^ too 
late to aeai s SpauAeoipa to defaii Bbm, Ike pant lowfakll 
SoaJt dinvted Ui M^^ nd M^pliea ef •tor kind WB« wiA difinltr 
obtaiaed at Taknn, Sir Aitiiur TcAe^'Kacked on aafiD« with 
k amj to RMCBei* u tlw hope cd* enoNnlering SooU, 
Xe7, aikd Hoctier. Ttaa p ew Jn ti oo «sa onied Mt <n the Sfd of 



■ *t Tabven to AeA Tictor. aenm the t«ar of 
tHt the nHMcnma ak^ ad woaBded «ho 
wen uoamidablr kA m ^ bo^itslc. A few bom nhoeqaent to 
dM dtfartnr* of the Bkitid^ Owato rioUi^ In ptoaaiae and utterir 
regaaJleaa of eooaeqaenecs, aban d onrd lUaima, snd foHowed span 
the fboWcf* of Sir A. Wdleder, to hta fftai eoaatenatioa ami 
nnnRWaiBCDL 

Sir Aitiuu'a tfaoi^ta isBediatalr mated to the woosded. He 
wivto It ODee At IbBowin^ aote to Oencnl EeUenMO :— 



- TO GEXEEAL UOXEUtAS. 



"The fntdoe of wwr hu plietd the oCecca ud aoUicM of Uw 
* who wen wuntded in the neent htftle of Taibmrt in 
the handa irf the CoBHwander i» Chirfof tbeFtaKhannj. 

" I wrote lo the Coanoaderai Chief of the Franch annj to n«i- 
mend time loldien to hbe, and to le^ueet Um to pnrmit me to aand 
to Talarera to attend to thooe ofioen who will not be ooBaidered 
a» prisoneia of war, aod to whom their return to the ani^ maj be 
grsntw] when their wmmda an healed. I ivqtuated, alao, to bt 
allowed to arod a aaoD it-™-!!! of rkkkt to the officera. 

" Having the hoaoar of being known to tou, I ventwe to engage 
your kind ofteea with the Coaainander in Chief of the FreiKh aray, 
aud to reraouaend aij wounded to 50a. If it wen Marahal SooK 
who nommanded, he owea me aD the care which can be girra to mj 
brave soldion, for 1 aavcd hia (whom the &te of war & re placed in my 
[tower,) fMim the fniy of the Fottwgoeae popolaee, and took can of 
ihitni. Besides, as the two natiooa are altrajra at war, we ooght to 
r<.>i:ipn>aiU- tbusi' atteottona which I claim for njr wmnded, and 
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which 1 have always bestowed upon those whose lot cast them 

Happily for the intereata of liumaaity, the French Marshals, who 
occupied Talavera upon its evacuation by the besotted Spaniards, 
I took every care of the British wounded ! Victor, who, more than any 
I other French general, embodied the characteriatica of the prear 
I ekevalier of old, on his entrance into the town, sent soldiers to every 
I house with orders to the inhabitants to receive and accommodate the 
wounded English, as well as the wounded Freach, and ho expressly 
I directed that, in the care and attention bestowed on them, preference 
I should be given to the English. On his being relieved by Marshal 
I Mortier, Uuke de Belluno, the latter contmued the humane offices 
I of his gallant predecessor, and would not permit his own soldiers, 




although suffering severe privations themselves, to receive ratiotis 
1 until the hospitals were first supplied. 



LIFE OF THE DCKE OF WELUSOTOS. 

Mortier was a m&D of great hiunaDitr of character. In the 
w«r of 1812, he gare Beveral proofa of the eicelleoce of his heart. It 
it nid tliM hia fonduct towards the wouuded at TalaTera aroee froni 
tiM ftct of ooe of hia old frieoda and schoolfellows of the £ngliiih 
aratT being amoogat them, bat those who hare tracked him tliniugh 
other caropaigoa are aware that buniaiutj was a feature of tua 



The idiotic (to caL it by no worse name) proceeding of Cuesta 
forced Sir Arthur to change his plau of operatioua. He fett cum- 
peili-d to give up the movement upon Plascnciu, and retire to the lefl 
bank of the Tugun. 

On the lltb of August he withdrew Lis troops over the bridge of 
Arzobispo, with the riew of covering SeiTlle and ihe eouth of Spain, 
aod at the eame time preserve his communication with LisboD, and 
reached the vaUey wat«red by the Elcvante on the 11th of August. 
After his troops had had time to repose, finding that it would be 
impossible to prosecute the war in Spain with any chance of euccesa 
against the French forces, which had now greatly augmented, and 
were preparing to enter Portugal by Ciudad Hodrigo and Almeida. 
Sir Arthur Welieslcy determined to move into Portugal. He therefore 
fell back, and in September, 1S09, took up the line of the Guadiann, 
and established his head-quarters at Badajoz. In this position he 
etpected to secure the province of Andtilusia, as the enemy could not 
venture to pcuctrnte across the Sierra Jlorena with the British army 
dU their right flank ; to give coutidcnco to the army of La l^lancha, 
luid liunllv to eufoursge the people to persevere in the cause, by 
afibrdiug the Spauish nation an opportunity of reforming its govern- 
ment, luid of ehonaing new meti to direct their measures in the 
cabinet and conduct their armies in the Add. 

While In this position a variety of circumHUuicea Dccurre<1, calculated 
to produce an alternation of hope and despair, ultimately terminating 
in the dcslruction of Sir Arthur Wellcsley's plftiis. The British 
Minister, Trere, who had caused much annoyance to the British 
commander, was withdrawn, aud replaced by the Sfarquis of Wel]eal(|f^ J 
the sagacio\is brother of Sir Arthur Wcllesley, who had dc* 
the Mysore jMiwer and the Slnhratta eoufcderncy in India. 
was removed from the command of the Spanish army, nnd in 
pvnae of the very distinguished gallantry and profound skill whi 
hod marked Sir Arthur Wellealey's operations at Talavcra, l' 
King rai«ed him to the peerage, by the titles of Baron Douro C 
WeUealey. aud Viscotmt WclLngton of Talavera, and of WcHinftnn 
in the county of Hoinersct ; aud a gniteful country, by iu reprr- 
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USES OF TORRES VEDRAS. 



I 



aentativea in Farliameat, voted bim a pension of two thouumd 
pounds per annum. 

On the other hand, all the Spanish generals who held out against 
the French in ditt'erent parts of Spain endured serious reverses, the 
British troops, suffering intensely from prirations and sickness, 
doily diminished in numbers ; dissatis&ction arose among tbo oiTicers ; 
a large political partr in England aasailed Lord Wellington with 
fiTery species of miarepresentation and acrimonious abuse ; the 
Spanish Junta continued to torment the General with their indecision 
and imbecility, and Napoleon, having humbled Eussia, Prussia, and 
Austria, sent his cohorts, 110,000 strong, under Marshal Massena, 
to attempt the reconquest of Portugal. 

After a stay of a month or so at BadajoE, Lord Wellington set out 
for Lisbon upon a journey, leaving the army in its quarters. The 
object of this journey, which he kept a profound secret as long as it 
iraa possible, excited a great deal of speculation among the troops, 
and throughout the Peninsula. By many it was expected that he 
meditated arrangements for the evacuation of Portugal, but he, 
hoping against hope, confident while all others despaired, was, on the 
contrary, devising means for defending Lisbon against any army the 
French could bring mto the field. Lord Wellington's purpose was 
to examine the ground personally, and to plan those famous lines 
which were to give a&tal check to the progress of Napoleon's armies. 
TnE tiSKs OF ToBKEB V ED R 1.9, which brought the Peninsula struggle 
to a crisis, are a monument of power and perseverance which " neither 
the Soniiws in ancient, nor Napoleon in modem times " ever reared, 
vast as was their military genius. When completed, these works 
formed a double and nearly parallel chain of redoubts and other 
entrenchments. The outor or advanced lines extended from the 
moutli of the small river, /izandro, on the ocean through the mountain 
points of Torres Vedras and Monte Agra^a, the keys of the position, 
to Albandra, on the Tagus, and, following the trace of its defensive 
features, this outer line measured twenty-nine miles. In rear of this, 
the second, or principal, line of defence across the Peamsula had its 
left on the sea, at the mouth of the little river, St. Lorenzo (in front 
of Ericeira), and its right on the Tagus at Via Longs : occupying on 
Ha truce the strong mountain paases of Mafra, Montaehique, and 
Sucellas, through which run three of the four great roads to Lisbon, 
while the fourth skirts the river. The priaicipal line, in its sbuosities, 
measured twenty-four miles, the direct breadth of tbe neck of the 
Peninsula between the flanks of the two lines being, however, twenty- 
Jive and twenty-two miles respectively. 



Tf LIFE OF THE PCKE OF WELLISGTOS. 

^ and with a Sorca detenninatiaii to estermm&te the French, theM 
doing men, often headed and encouraged by the priesthood, 
Miewbled in houde nt a brief noticv, and from the rocks above the 
Bunuitain pHses, in foreetB ekirting the roads, on the banks of riven, 
ta towna and in villages, assailed the enemy, committed the meet 
hnrhivoiu crueltips upon the persons of the I'renth in retaliation of 
tlut wrnngN done to themielvea and their familiea. and intercepted 
tlw proviwions and Btores which were aent from France across tba 
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THE GUERILLAS. 
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and of BO muclt importance vraa he considered by the enemy, ttat a 
plan was fonncj by four Frent-h generals, to entrap him and his 
follower?, particularly as a large quantity of stores were espected 
from Bayonne, which thoy apprehended would fall iato tlie clutches 
of this daring leader and his hardy compauioua. By four dillerent 
routes they imagined he might be Burruunded, and, by closing, take 
himself and party, Tlie wily Mina, however, was not only aware of 
this plot laid for him, but also was oa the watch to attack the convoy, 
amounting to 2000 men. 

By the mode of dispersing his troops in small parties, he soon got 
dear of the French forces, and by re-aaaembling at an appointed 
place on the Pyrenees, he was enabled to attack the convoy, of which 
he killed 900, took GOO prisoners, and all the stores : King Joseph's 
secretary, disguised as a peasant, waa killed. Thus the skill, courage, 
and dexterity of Mitia, with a band of uudisciplioed men, defeated 
a body of 2000 French soldierj-, and took an immense quantity 
of stores. 

Many like feats were performed by the other Guerilla chiefs, and 
aa a convincing proof vl' their activity, the French could not send 
« bag of letters, but under a giiard of 250 horse and foot ; nor could 
thia Ciuerilla force be readily destroyed ; for, acquainted ns they were 
with the different passes in thu uiouutaiuB, and the by-roads through 
tha countiy, they could assemble at auy given point, or disperse, 
.without the possibility of defeat. 

As this description of warrior was self-appointed, and acknow- 

ig no control, although at all times found prepared to conform 

the chieftain's orders, no exact account could be taken of their 

ibers: they were, however, very generally eeteemed at 15,000 

they lived by rapine, of course were no expense to the state : 

ley were dressed as each man could afford, and armed as they could 

'obtain weapons ; Bome mounted, some on foot, but all equally ferocious 

I and hardy. 

Tho foUowing extract from the notes of an officer who served 
I the campaign of lSOS-14, illustrates the feeling and acts of the 
Ouprillaa : — 

" Though the large towns hud become accustomed to the French, 
still the peasantry felt to the last, hatred and vcmgeauce. These 
became blended in all their acts and ideas, and were even introduced 
in their national songs. Little couplets of four luies, or of two, 
with a senseless chorus, imitating the crowing of a Gallic cock. 
Bounding like kokaroo, kokaroo, koo, were chanted by the very girls 
during the evening dances, and accompanied by their tambourines. 
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fair contrast 1 



One, I reoolhct, amused me mutih, putting 
oatliB of their friends and tlioir cnrtniea : 



" The inhabitants of the PeninBuk thought the French who invftded 
and inaultcd their houBes could deserve no mercy ; and the pensiuitr}', 
who found a fit opportunity to shoot one of them, felt no more com- 
punction than in destroying a pole-cat. or other vermin. Tiie 
military ideas of the French only tolerated as a legitimate enemy 
those in uniform, and considering all others they found armfJ hh 
brigands, put thera to death without mercy. These different views 
produced retaliation, leading on both sidea to horrid atrocities, and 
for a long while no quarter waa given or received between the 
GuerilhiB and the enemy. 

'■ General Franceachi, one of the moat active officers of the French 
Light Cavnlrj-, having most imprudently declined an escort, was 
taken near Zaniora, early in 1800, and afterwards died at Gmnaila, 
ill prison. Tlie Guerillas, poated in couutriea difficult of access, aa 
much actuated by hope of plunder as patriotism, were constantly on 
the aJert ; a:id the corps under the enterprising Mina, estabUshed iu 
the mlley of Arragon and Biscay, at the very threshold of France, 
interrupted all supplies uot accompanied by a little army. Large 
Bupplira of clothes niul storca fell occasionally into their haoda, md 
in 1618-14, the infantry of Mina were iu French uniforms. An 
officer of Guerillas, oil one occasion, braiight his plimdcr for sale to 
bGtul-<|uart(^r8, which we conceived to bo, from the choice and number 
of patterns, the travelling stock of a tailor. We were nhown several 
badges of embroideiy and beautiful cyphers (several with that of 
Marie lyouioe), intended for cnllara, cuffs, and skirts of coats, beside* 
aonie splendid sashes. The Guerilla captain understood so well to 
tHarehimder, and remained so long at head-quarters, that we were 
all satisGed he was less patriotic that luerceuary. Do not suppose 
that wc give the like credit to tho Guerillas as you have done iu 
Buglaiid : for, however they may have auiioyed and even distressed 
the enemy, and rendered necessary the employment of large bodies 
of troops to keep up communication, tbey never could iiur would 
have liberated their country. Their {fotty mountain warfare could 
not lead to great resultc, while their miserabli? armios only entered 
tho plains to be dispersed, and, but fur our Ibrccs, all the be«t 
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MARSHAL MAS9ENA. 



countriea of every province were permanently 



t-ubdued." 

Tovrarda the middle of tlie month of September, 1810, the Prince 
of Essling (Mflssena), made a feint of moving do»rn upon the left 
bank of the Moudego. 




Wellrngton retired behind the AJva. By the 20tb of September, 

t'ldossena had crossed the river below Celerico, and was advancing 

ftopon Coimbru by the way of Vizeu. This movement wns counteracted 

mhy Lord Wellington with hia uaual preacience. The intentiona ol 

■ the enemy bein^ very apparent, the second division of the army under 

rile orders of Lieu tenant- General Hill mode a parallel niovement 

with Begnier'a CQrjtt iTarmee, when the whole of the eombined army, 

with the exception of General Fane's division of cavalry, and Le Cor'a 

brigwle of Portuguese infantry, " waa placed upon the right bank of 

|. the Mondego with a celerity which Bet all ordinary calculation at 

IcfioDce." 

The mountain road north of the filondego runs over a high ridge 
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c^M the Kenm ds BiMM. Ibmd> tUi it «m «fiink UmU 
MamKB^n tone directed iti stepa mb rvm t» to Ceiabth At tlii> 
pM^ tiiLHiuie. W«lliMgtOB «■■ Mo lre d to ttop itim. AoootdiB^, 
M d^^tMfc oa dw aatfa of SeptoMber (18UQ. tfao ■<«nd dmMov of 
BcJIiifc aod Portiignew troops Mecnded the bcigU« of Buneo, 
sbcfe Hie trhcde of the eneinj'fl tone, ooiuiating of OOfiOO im&ntiT, 
and « fvrj large bod v of txnUij eouU diiliixtlf be wen from a 
co n Te it t whiidi Sir Artlmr occupied. ColoiU'l Leitli Har, id bis 
" NanvtiiiB of the PeninsulD War," TiTidlj deacribea tbo Meae that 
pRMoted haelt " Xotlung could be oonceiTcd laaie eoliTeiUDg, 
note intoestiiig, or mom nuied, tlvn the tcene from the heigfats of 
BuMoo. CoBBandtng • ntir eiteanre prospect to tbe eartinud. 
the ■orenenta of Iho Fvom annj- vne dtatiiietlr perecftible ; it 
via iiiniiiMiliiii to aoBoeal tteat fioa tbe obBemtwn of the traops 
■tilioBed ■loag the wfcato mige rf the aomtain ; nor did thia appear 
to be tbo otj^Mt of the enaaj. Bi«iag grounds ven onered with 
troops, •—""•^i or •qvqiagee : the wtdelj-estended coontij secaied 
to contain ■ host mofing brvsril, or gnduallj e^ideiuLiig into 
nunurons mumi, cbecked in their iiyogisw by the gnnd oatntal 
bamer no wbicb As allies were placed, and at the base of which it 
bocaBM ttrumgrf to psnae. In imponng appewMwe aa to an mgrit al 
ttKngtk, there has been rarelf stfca uirt^ung oomparable to that of 
tfatf fniemy'i annj from Buuco ; it was not alona an artn^ encamped 
befurv ua, but a multiCudt! ; cartdn', iubntij, aitUieir, can of tho 
<«uiitrv, horan, tribes of mulci witb tbeir attendants, sutlen, 
foUo»i?ra iif every deecription, (Tontiled the nun-ing ecenc upon wliich 
Lord Vollingtoa and nia annj looked down." 

Towards evening, the Frencb pickets made an attack upon the 
PortugtutH.- Co^ttdores, who returned the fire with great ateadinoM 
snd effeet. At ni^t tbc troops bivouaeked in their scTeral poaitians. 
" The veUnuis," says Alison, in his admirable " History of Europe," 
" accustomed to nmiiar scenes of eicitement, slept prufouodljr on 
tbcir fltonjr bed* ; but many of the younger wildiors, who wtjre now tv 
witness a battio for the fint time, were kept awake by the gnodi 
and iHilcmuity of tbo sc«ue art>uud them." 

At duirn of day tho fight began by the French making t 
deaporele attacks upon the tight and centre of the allied ( 
Oeneral Simon'* brigade hit the assault. The fire of the light troops 
and tbo horse artillery scattered death among the leading columni, 
iint did not i-beck tht-ir ailvnueo— they reach tbe s 
depkiy into line. "Charge!" cried CraufurU, who watched 1 
Upward progress of tlie French brigade — the 13rd, 52od, and 9 
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BATTLE OF BCSACO. 



nisli forward with the bayonet — tlie French give way — their columna 
are overlapped by the hght troops — they breuk — retreat — volley after 
volley is poured into them, turabling them down the hOl, whence 
they escape covered by the fire of Ney'a guns from the opposite side 
of the hill. Previous to this an attack was made on the right of the 
British line, but was repelled with equal gallantry by Colonel 
Maekinnon'e brigade, directed by Major-General Picton, supported 
by Genemla Leith and Lightbume. The battle lasted great part of 
the day. but with unvarying bucccbb on the part of the British. 

Every effort of the French troops, however daring and skilful, was 
foiled by the indomitable British tine and the Portuguese levies. The 
British force engaged in the battle of Busaco eouaisted of 24,000 men. 
The French army was not less than 55,000 strong. The British 
artillery was used with great effect from the heights, and the 
Portuguese Cafadores made a moat successful debut la the field. 

On the morning of the 28th, Marshal Ma^sena made a feint attack 
with hia light troops, and towards mid-day marched on the road from 
Mortogoa, over the mountains towards the Vouga. Inferring from 
this movement, that it was the Prince of Essling's intention to gain 
the Oporto road, and the position of Busaco having been actually 
turned, on the 2flth Lord Wellington recroased the Mondego, and 
retreated to the position he had previously determined on in front of 
Lisbon, with his right at Alhandra on the Tngus, passing by Torres 
Vedraa, and hia left oa the sea. 

Lord Wellington's army entered the lines of Torres Vedras on the 
Sth of October, and by the 15th the allies finally took up their 
ground. Shortly afterwards they were joined by the Slartjuis de la 
Bomona iinth about 5000 effective men. Lord Wellington was now 
to reap the advantage of his admirable foresight. Girdled by im- 
pregnable works, strengthened by Nature, the allied army remained 
within the Lines for five months laughing to scorn the futile efforts of 
Maaaena to penetrate its strongholds. 
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MA8SENA AT SANTAREIL 



time hare resumed hia position in greater atrength. Acting, then, 
upoa the belief that a retreat wna intended. Lord "Wellington dis- 
patched Alaj Of- General Hill to cross the Tagua and attock Santareni, 
while hia lordship moved t!ie head- quarters to Cartaxo, When 
General HiE was near enough to reconnoitre the positions, it was 
evident that the crafty Masseua had no Buch object oa an immediate 
retreat in view. The whole of hia force was brought up in the 
LTicinity of Santarem. From this circumstance, and the fact of the 
K'IDuIb and rivuleta being impa8aable,owing to heavy rains, it woB deemed 
lynadvisable to attempt the attack. Immense loss must have ensued, 
Kind the British General ran a risk of having some of his detachments 
llnsulatcd and cut offirom all communication ycith others. 

when Genera! Hill crossed the Tagus and 
latood in the path of the French Marshal, who obiiously meditated an 
■'attempt on Lisbon. From that time until the 5th of March, ISll. 
■ neither anny stirred. Lord Wellington was not inactive, as we shall 




presently show, but hia antagonist made no effort to disturb his 
repose. In fact, during January and February, 1811, the weather 
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me 10 bad tliat military operatioDs upon either side were quite 
ROf the qiieetion. With au uniuterrupted conununication with the 
I aea. Lord Wellington was enabled to receive reiuforcemcziis aad 
coDsiderable supplies from England during this iuterval, though the 
Utter came not hj any means in the proportion ejqiected or desired. 
The British Prime Minister, Percival, osciUating between the fear of 
increasing the power of the opposition, who continued steadily to 
oppoae the Peninsular War on financial grounds, and the apprehension 
of weakening his own position with the Prince Hegent, almost 
starred the troops, notwithstanding the orgunienta of the SInrquis 
of Wellesley at home, and the indignant remonstrances of Loni 
Wellington abroad. Masoena's position grew erery day more 
perilous. It was the practice of the French armies to make the 
countries through which they passed support them. Every maa 
foraged for himself when the columns came to a halt, and, aa a 
necessary consequence, much Tiolence was practised if the villagera 
and townspeople did not in their alarm burn and forsake their 
dwellingf, and drive away their flocks before the enemy arri' 
This abominable and moat unwise usage hud converted the country 
Massena's rear into a desert. To feed his anny at Sontarein, ho 
therefore, obliged to send out strong foraging parties to si 
country to the very confines of the British positions. 
important captures of cuttle uud grain were made in this wa 

1 •■ The Fnaeh plundireil after Um bum Blnlttle and ap[>re*erl mrthrHti ; Her ><■*•> «> thun 
vatar oo aoapacted pLaeea, noA vulcb Itt alwvpUDii, iaAgag (lu wjiat ^tanr it dtlvd tb* 
quicken bad beenUMf dialntbrd. NaqiulHu q( ccnKlnwe preVnilnl tbterUuntoi CMlwUe 
ntdlrrr of the Fnneb ariD; tnm rifling tb* Bi»[ sasml plam. Tbe mwnatikra plata aad 
•llTTr tanpi uul »nillrfllr>k> om THili>hni in (ho ninhUnt of aa ej*. 



isgew 
their 

I 




\j burled tn 
tanbdred aad Iftj Ttar«, hi ahaald da duty aa ■ ] 
chDcb I Tbt tbmftitlnmm of Ibr PmiDta r] 
Jakaa. WbfB thigr rntlrMl tr 
In Hpbaatda and •( 

i virw. ao ilnuM, Xo inipniv* Vw vatar, n ta 
« aoala, tb«7 dropped a d*a4 dOBb^ 
A tbe plaer, Thl> wu nut lU 
M I at Uiialaa to repnft vfnn Ibi flaioui uf ie<o> A faiH."— C <>i(>W ftrriH /mtimI. 
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MASaENA'S RETREAT, 



the cavaliy of Lord Wellington was nlwaye upon the alert, and tlie 
cattle and com were often recovered, while the French Ibragers, 
thrown into a frightful state of indiscipline, were frequently cut off 
and made priaonera. Tbe cupidity of some of the people of Lisbon 
was likewise a material source of supply to Masseua. " Uuder the 
pretence of selling sugar at Thomar aiid Torres Novas, the agents of 
(«rtain Hdalgos in Lisbon passed by the road of Celdaa and througii 
the mouutaioa of Pedragoa." This failed in time, as discovery 
increased Wellington's surveillance, and Maeaenn, early in March, 
ISll, found it necessary to break up his camp and abandon in 
despair the hope of reaching Lisbon. 

It is a rule In war that a retreat shall always, when practicable, be 
followed by a pursuit. Massena quitted his position on the 4th of 
Maxell. He had continued at 8anta«'ni longer than was justifiable 
by the state of his magazines and the health of the troops, in the 
eipectation of being joined by Marshal Soult with 14,000 men — an 
expectation defeated by the vigilance of the foe. Moving away with 
the apparent intention of proceeding to Thomar, he was followed iu 
a day or two by Lord Wellington's army, every now and then checking 
his pursuer by a raorement which appeared to be directed on tlie 
lines of Torres Tedras, thus gaining four marches upon his adversary. 

There are many tales extant in the liistory of war of disastrous 
retreats — retreats in which the suU'eringa of the retiring force have 
even awakened the compassion of their pursuers — but the world's 
annals do not produce a parallel to the cruelties and abominations 
which marked the progreaa of the French when quitting Portugal, 
With the double purpose of satisfying the cravings of hunger, and 
avenging the hostOity of the Portuguese, who had rendered tlieir 
stay at Santarem a bitter trial, they burnt, plundered, devastated, and 
murdered without remorse. Sir William Napier, always just, often 
indulgent, towards a gallant enemy, truthful to a point oSensive to 
prejudice, says : — 

" The laws of war, rigorously interpreted, authoriae such esamples,' 
when the inhabitants take arms, yet it can only be justly done to over- 
awe, and not to revenge defeat ; but every horror makuig war hideous 
attended this dreadful retreat ! Distress, conflagration, death In all 
modes !— from wounds, from fatigue, from water, from the flames, from 
starvation, on every side unlimited ferocity ! I myself saw a peasant 
hounding on his dog to devour the dead and dying; and the spirit of 
cruelty once unchained smote even the brute creation, for, on the 
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15th, Massena, to dimimah tlie incumbrances, ordered the deBtnictioa 
of some beusta of burthen, and the ialmman fellow cbnt^ed with the 
execation bsmetringed 500 aasea and left them to atarre. Being 
thus found by the British anny, the mute yet deep expreeeiou of pain 
and grief visible iu their looks, wonderfully aroused the fury of the 
eoldiera, and so little weight has reason with the multitude when 
opposed by a momentary sensation, that no quarter would hare be«B 
giTen to any prisoner at that moment, and a hiunane feeling wouU 
hsTe led to direct cruelty. The French ha»e, however, been accused 
of crimes which they did not, and could not, commit ; such as the 
driving of all women above ten years of age into their camp at 
Bedinha, near which there were neither men nor women to be driven! 
The country was a desert ! They have been also charged, hy the same 
writer, with the mutilating of John the First's body in the Convent of 
Batalha during Massena'a retreat ; whereas the body of that monarch 
I liad boon wautoidy pulled to pieces and carried off by Britiah officers 
during the retreat to the lines! " 

Colonel Jones, in his work on the sieges iu Spain, quotes from 
a Fmeh tniUtars writer a distinct atatenieDt, in contradiction of part 
of the foregoing, that in Massena's army detachments sent out to 
forage bad orders to bring iu all girls between twelve and thirty 
years of age for the use of the aoldiery. " / »aiB with my oum eye*," 
writes an officur in the " Quarterly Review " of ISafl, "■ when Mmsciu 
had retired from before the lines of Torres Vednis, forty oc liily of 
theao wretches in a state of disease, famine, aud tiuaaily beyond 
til conception." This was making war support war (Xapoleon's 
theory) with a vengeance ! 

Vigorously followingthe bafQcd French Marshal, Lord Wellington's 
troops came up with him several times. Maasena tunird, showed his 
teeth, and again moved on with a still diminishing force. Uo was 
making for the Muudego riior, when the Light Division, the Ocrnian 
Uussars, and the Portuguese C»;adores, under Brigadier Pack, came 
up with him at Pombal, drove the French from the castle and town, 
and l4>ok several priM>nera. On the 12th of Uarch, the Fn-Dch 
having, during the previous night, reached a strong position at the 
«Dd of a defile between Kedinha nnd Pombal, with their right in a 
wood, Rudinha on their rear, and their left oitcnding towards some 
high ground above ihi.' river of K<-diuha, the British anny again 
aasailed tU-m. Sir ^'. Ersklne led tlie Light Division, and foraed 
the wood in gallant atyle. Lord Wtdliugton, iu his dcapat<.^h, 
bore personal testimony to the dashing facility with which the 
operatiuu* were prtformcd. The 8rd Division— wliich actpiired, 
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iaring tbe Peninsular war, the soubriquet of (A« " fighting division " 
— was headed by Major- General Picton: Major-G-eoeral Cole took 
the 4th Di™ioii into action; and LLputeraant- General Sir Brent 
Speneer led the line against the enemy's position on the heights. 
Two daya after this afiair the British came up with a strong corps of 
tbe eneuiy, under MarBhal Ney, an officer of the rarest courage and 
detennination^intrepid in attacks-resolute in defensive retreat. 

■ Unaware of the strength of the position E*ey had taken up at 
JDbbbI Nova, owing to tbe density of the fog oa the moimtains, 
&Bkine sent forward tbe 52nd Light Infantry to attack him. 
Isolated, opposed by a daring and superior foe, the Oxfordshire 
Begiment was in peril, but it manfully held its ground until succour 
came in the shape of the residue of the glorious Light Division 
^■Sbe combat then became general. Tlie <ith Division, under General 
^^Elwipbell, supported the Light Division, assaulting the &ont of the 
^pfe^noh. The 3rd and Ith Divisions, under Cole and Picton, turned 
^^tteir left and right. The enemy, after a sharp struggle, abandoned 
all their positions in the mountains, and the corpgd'arm^e, composing 
the rear guaj'd, were Hung back upon tbe main body, at Miranda de 
Corvo, upon the river Deira, with considerablu loss of killed, 

inded, and prisoners. 
[ The first contest in the retreat is graphically described by 
i historian of the Peniusular war. "The French right rested 
, wooded and ru^ed ground, their left upon the village of 
[ d'Aronce. Tiie weather was obscure and rainy. The allies 
Khed the Ceira at four o'clock on the 15th, and, expecting no 
ion, kindled Gres ; but Wellington, having rapidly scanned Ney's 
aion, directed the Light Division and Pack's Brigade to hold the 
1 play, and sent Picton against the k'fi:, while the horse 
■ ■rtUlery, galloping forward to a rising ground, opeucd with a great 
and sudden effect. Ney's left, overthrown by the first charge, fled iu 
confusion towards the river, and some missing the fords, rushed into 
the deeps and were drowned ; others crowding to the bridge, were 
cnished to death. On the right, the ground being rugged and close, 
tlie action resolved itself into a skirmish, and Ney was enabled to use 
some battalions to check the pursuit of his left ; but darkness came 
on, and the defeated troops in their disorder fired on each other. 
Four officers and alsty men fell on the side of tbe British. The 
French lost five hundred, one half being drowned, and an eagle was 
afterwards found in the river. Massena had gone behind the Alva, 
t Hey, notwithstanding this disastrous combat, kept his post on 
V^ftie left bank of the Ceira until every inciimbruuec had passed, and 
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ften, blowing up Beventy feet of the bridge, eent Uia corps on, 
rcmaming himself with the Hear-Giiard." ' 

Lord Weliington, never slow to recognise the good service* of 
troops, though wanting perhaps in the ferrour of eipresnon which 
hu charaeteriBcd other Ocnerals, speoka of the 43rd, SSnd, 95th, and 
the 3rd Portuguese Ca^dores (Light Inlantry) as having particu- 
Urlj distinguished themsebee in this last affair. He also named with 
honour Colonels Drummottd and Beckwith, Lieutenant -Colo nela 
Boss, Elder, and others. Particularly to mark his sense of the 
Bervicea of the three regiments, he recommeuded a Bcrjeant of each 
regiment for promotion to an eusigncy. 

The account of the closo of the operations in the pursuit of 
Maasena must be given in Lord "Wellington's own words : — 

" The result of these operations has been that we hare ut6d 
Coimbra and Upper Beira from the enemy's ravages ; wo have 
opened the communications with the northern provinces ; and we 
have obliged the enemy to take for their retreat the road by Ponte 
da Murcella, on which they may bo annoyed by the militia acting in 
Mcurity upon their flank, whUe the allied army will press upon their 
rear. The whole country, however, affords many advantageous 
positions to a retreating army, of which the enemy have shown that 
they know how t« avail themselves. They are retreating from the 
country, as tliey entered it, Ln one solid mass, coverbg their rear ou 
ercry march by the operations of either one or two corjit d'armtt in 
the strong positions which the country affords, which corp» tPannee 
axe closely supported by the main body. Before they quitted their 
position they destroyed a part of their cannon and ammunition, and 
they hare since blown up whatever the horses were unable to draw 
away. They hove no provisions, excepting what they plunder on the 
spot, or, having plundered, what the soldiers can^- ou their bocks, 
ud live cattle. 

" I am concerned to be obliged to add to this account, that their 
conduct throughout this retreat has been marked by a barbarity 
seldom equalled, and never surpassed. Even in the towns of Torres 
Novaii, Thomar, and Pemes, in which the bend quarters of some of 
the Qorps liad been for four months, and in which the iuhabitauta had 
been invited, by prumisi's of good treatment, to remain, (hoy werr 
plundered, and many of their houses deatrojed on the night the 
cDcmy withdrew from their position ; and they have since buntl 
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BTcry town and village through which they luwe passed. The convent 
of Alcoba^ waa burnt by order from the French head- quarters. 
Tlie Bishop's palace, and the whole town of Leyria, iii wliich General 
Drouet had had his head-quartere, shared the aame fate ; and there is 
not an inhabitant of the countrj- of any dasa or description, who haa 
had any dealing or commumcation with the French army, who haa 
not had reason to repent of it, and to complain of them. This is the 
mode in which the promises have been performed and the assurances 
have been fulfilled, which were held out in the proclamation of the 
French Commander-in-Chief, in which he told the inhabitants of 
Portugal that he was not come to make war upon them, but with a 
powerful army of 110,000 men to drive the EngUah into the sea. It is 
to be hoped that the example of what has occurred in thia country wUl 
teach the people of this and of other natiooa what value they ought to 
place on such promises and assurances ; and that there is no security 
for life, or for anything which makea life valuable, excepting in 
^'decided resistance to the enemy." 

I It has been obaerved above, that Lord Wellington was not inactive 

ing the period of hia occupation of the Lines of Torres Vedras. 

Is correspondence at this period conveys the beat evidence of the 

up and activity of bis mind. Ranging discursively over fifty subjeeta 

) interest, we fiud him calmly and dispasaiifnately examining 

estiona of high political importance, offering" advice deferentially, 

t with a conviction of Ita utility, and then descending to small 

I of regimental economy with equal zeal and eamcatness. 

■othing seems to have been too high for his judgment — nothing too 

T for his generosity. His orders between October, 1810, and 

, 1811, embrace manifold subjects bearing reference to the 

i order and safety of the array, and the integrity of ita conduct 

t its relations with the Portuguese country people. He waa moat 

uious to prevent straggling, plundering,' and the employment of 
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hs FDr»H Is coDcemnl to bare been under the neeeult)' ot «irr;r!nK 
iciltiiia tiir dctcrmuiitiDn vhich he hu to long Donounced, of dlmting the in 
» of tn; HliUcn ought plundering ; end that ■ HriUsh ud a FottugneH kMIct b 
ently bem hanged lhi> d»j, for plundering In the lown of LejrU, ■here Ihey w 
to OTfter, nnd for this erUniokl purpoM. 

jODpi may depend upon It thil no iiuCiuice of the lilad will he pnued over. T 
~ t» weU fed, iind taken cvt of, and there In no tttatc tor pinnder, ithich coold not 
idmllted on u; leeoont. 

" Qacc more, the Commander of the Fotcob eoUe upon the commending offieen of rrgimi 
to oblige their men to much In e regnLir nunner, with their componiei." 
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the nea a> NTTanta sad orderitea ; he regolated the iuuea of rioe >iiid 
•alt nest; directed that tbe Kldievy be nipplied vith blanket* ; 
took meaaure* to check deantion ; ' ecjoioed tiie careful eletnng of 
honsea, whidi the French might hare occopied, before thej wen 
slept in by British officer? or men ; prohibiied tbe deatructioii of 
olire and other Iruit trees tor fire-wood; fcvbade deer-ahootiiig in 
the prirate parka near the cantomcento ; refuiated the leave of 
•baence of officers ; rerived the proceedings of Courts Martial ; and 
did a hundred other things to conduce to regularitr, health, and 
discipline. Hia coiTrapondeQ(» for the game period shows how ahre 
he was to the responsibility which had derolced upon him ; how 
waolute to maintain his anthoritj ; how aolicitooa for the welfare of 
the Portuguese ; how careful not to compromise tbe safety of bis 
pMHtioB by any premature attack upon tbe French ; how admirably 
infinmed of the strength, tbe reeources, and the intentions of his 
Miemies ; how desirous that no rules should stand in the way of the 
promotion of officers of merit ; how indignant at the alternate 
iuterference and supineuess of the Spanish and Portugue-ac govern- 
ments ; how punctual in keeping tbe British Ministry apprised of 
all his movcmeDts, impressions, and views; bow angry with the 
Portuguese authorities for attempting to deprive British soldiers of 
their billets; how enraged with tbe misrepresentationa of oewspi^)errs 
at home and abroad'(Bud yet bow nobly independent of their liee 
md strictures !) ; how enlarged hia views on tbe subject of recruiting 
for tbe army; how just and truthful, frank and uncompromiaing 

■ "GEKEBAL OBDEKS. 

■- pdd swato, lou .Vtw, ma. 

"Tilt Ommndrr of tlH hmn 1# cowmstd to lurr ne^'nsA rrparta fhm ■on* <4 Ift* 

■ill Ii a( tli« AamMaa aT Brltlib sMltn to tha nuBf ; ■ iiline nbltb, to lU Ui 

npotamt* la tk* BriUik Mnlee, tn aiftml ruU «I tbe world, nm till liMf mkBawB ia 
lli *b4 Um «i1»Mbw at wUeh U U» pr«Hal monrat be e*o atUlWIe anlj to waat Mn 
bdpM htU Ml » tkoK ■nfimotfi arlmlBBl yemu. 

" Tk* DrlUib MUSia euBOt but b* aim of Um dUfRmee Ikiwhb their iHiuUdb, aad 
an«f lbi<HBr*na«dtB tbcB; asd a« mbmbla lala told b; Mw h>1[.n«nd wft tb i 
«hoa> lb*T <m aallf gontar bio IbelT linai, «tht iloar, adwlr* ot tbrli tnam at bsooiir 
•■d ftttotUa^ to ba iiinilMt U 4ct*r Ifciaa ton parltalpatiBC la UwIt nliaraUt hu>. 

~K ot til* FsreH Udwal* Iha IWa o( tb* aafcaMata 
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^OQ every poiat wbicli concerned or affected the public mterestB in 
■ny way. 

So much of the character of the subject of this biograpliy Js to be 
Reduced from his letters, that no better elucidation of the graat 
•trength of his miud, his determination of purpose, his jealousy of 
■nprofitable interference, his candour, and his highly becoming self- 

gpect can be afiered thou the four following extracts supply : — 

■' TO CHARLES STUART, E3Q. 

■■ Rio SUvom, tIK Oct., IBIO. 

" I BBO that you will do me the favour to infonn the E«gency, 
id, above all, Principal Sousa, that his Majesty and the Prince 
Segent having mtmated me with the command of their anuies, and 
eiclusively with the conduct of the miiitaiy operations, I will not 
■nffer tbem, or anybody else, to interfere with them ; that I know 
beat where to station my troops, and where to make a stand against 
tiie enemy, and 1 sliall not alter a system, framed upon mature 
flDSLsideratiou, upon any suggestiou of theirs. 

" I ata responsible for what I do, and they are not ; and I recom- 

Biid to them to look to the measures for wliich tliey are responsible, 
I long ago recommended to them, viz., to provide for the 
tranquillity of Lisbon, and for the food of the army, and of the people, 
vhile Uie troops shall he engaged with the enemy. 

" Aa for Principal Sousa, I beg you to tell him, from me, that I 
Ibftve hod no satiafaction iu transacting the business of this country 
•iiice he haa been a member of the Government ; that being embarked 
jp a course of military operations, of wliich I hope to see the suc- 
cessful termination, I ahatl continue to carry them on to their end ; 
tmt that no power on earth shall induce me to remain in the Peninsula, 
fat one moment, after I shall have obtained his Majesty's leave to 
lesign my charge, if Prineipal Souaa is to remain either a member of 
the Government, or to continue at Linbon. Either he must quit the 
eountry or I sliall ; and, if I should he obliged to go, I will take care 
that the world, iu Portug^d at least, and the Prince Uegent, shall be 
Bade acquainted with my reasons. 

" From the letter of the 3rd instant, which I have received from 
Dom M. Forjaj;, I had hoped that the Government were satisfied 
with what I had done and intended to do; and that, instead of 
endeavouring to render all further defence fruitless, by disturbing the 
minds of tlie populace at Lisbon, they would have done their duty by 
adopting measures to secure the trauquillity of the town. 
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" But I suppose that, like otherweak individualB, they »dd dupUctI 
to their woiLknesa, and thftt their eipressions of npprobntiou, &nd 
even gratitude, were intended to convey censure. I request jou to 
communicate thia letter to the Kegency ; and to tmnamit vl to tlw 
Secretary of State for foreign Affairs. 

" P.S. All I ask from the Portuguese Hegency is, tronquHlitjr | 
the town of Lisbon, and proTisions /or their own troopt, while t* 
shall be employed iu this part of the country. 

" I have but little doubt of iuccesa ; but as I have fought a suiEciei 
number of battles to discover that the result of any oni 
even under the beat arrangements, I am azuioua that the Government 
should adopt preparatoiy srrangemeota to take out of the onomy's 
way those persons and their families, who would sufler if thejr were 
to iall into his hands." 

" TO THE EARL OF LITERPOOI., 

■- rno nisu, i;m (m., i«ia 

" Tom Ix)rdship baa been apprised of the measures which had 
been adopted to induce the iohabitauta of Portugal to quit that part 
of the countr}' through which the euemy was likely to pass, or which 
it was probable would become the seat of his operations, carrying off 
with them their valuable property, and everything which could tend 
to the enemy's subsistence, or to facilitate his progress. 

" There is no doubt that these inbabit«nts hod sufficient knowledge 
from former eiperienee, of the treatment they would receive from the 
enemy ; and there is no instance of those of any town or rOJage 
having mnnined, or of their having failed to rrmove what miglit bp 
useful Xo the euwny, when they had sufficiently early iuttDiation of 
the wishes of government, or of myself, that they should abandon 
their bouses and earn- away their property. 

"All those who are acquainted with the nature of military operations, 
with their dependence upon the assistanco of the country to supply 
the wants of the army, and particularly with the degree to which the 
French armies depend ujwn this aasistance, must be aware of tEw 
dtstrvM which this system haa occasioned to the enemy ; and the 
official and primte letters whicli have been iulercepted, are fiU«d witi 
wmplaiiita uf iu effects, which have been repeated in the olBcial 
platen published in the Momti'ur at Paris. 

"It hap|ieued, uufortuuiit«ly, that the Indian com harrest, wkieh !■ 
the priui-jpal support of the inhabitants of a largo part of Portugal, 
was on the grouud at the momeut of the enemy's invasioD. This, of 
courw, ooold not be mmed off: the enemy's troops have, as usaal, 
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I destroyed what they coidd not move, and nothing pemaina. If, 
I therefore, the result of the cam[)aign should be to oblige the enemy 
rithdrftw from Portugal, it is much to be apprcheiided that the 
I great-eat distress will be felt in thoao diatricta through which the 
I enemy's troopa hare paaaed, which there are no means whatever in 
I ^lis country of relieving. 

"Upon former occasions, the wealthy inhabitants of Great Britain, 
and of London in particular, have stepped forward to assist and 
relieve the distrcBses of foreign nntious, whetlicr suffering under 
calamities inflicted hy Providence, or by a cruel and powerful enemy. 
^niia nation has received the benefit of the charitable disposition of 
kis MaJBHty'a subjects, and there never was a case in which their 
lasistance was required in a greater degree, whether the Bufferings of 
tie people, or their fidelity to the cause they have espoused, and their 
attachment to his Majesty's subjecta, be conaidered. 

I declare that I hare scareely luiown an instance in which any 
yeraoD in Portugal, even of the lowest order, has had communication 
■with the enemy inconsistent with his duty to his own Sovereign, or 
irith the orders he bad received. 

" I would, therefore, beg leave to recommend tho unfortunate 
Hoa of the inhabitants who have suffered from the enemy's invasion 
your lordship's protection ; and I request you to consider of the 
>de of recommending them to the benevolent disposition of his 
Ifajeety's subjects, at the moment which I hope may he not far 
iietant, that the enemy may be under the necessity of evacuating 
the country." 

'• TO CHAHLE3 ST0ABT, ESQ.. 

"I HATE received your letter of the 30th December. I have 
plieady had great difficulty in arranging the business of quartering 
ttie officers of the army at Lisbon, and have given orders upon this 
Ubject, in respect to that town and other parts of Portugal, of which 
tenclose copies. I cannot be certain that these orders have in every 
iiutancfl been obeyed ; but it is difficult to have orders obeyed hy the 
ttRcen which affect their own convenience, when the inhabitants of 
the towns do not attend to any regulations upon the same subject ; 
and I receive innumerable complaints, particularly of the conduct of 
the inhabitants of Lisbon, 

" In respect to Dom. M. Forjaz's regulations, they look very well 
upon paper, but who will attend to them? The officers of thcBritisli 
»nay in England ore not billeted upon private houses, but upon inns. 
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There is not an inn in Portupal in wliicb an officer could be feillc) 
and it n-ould follow that, owing to the deficiencj of inna, 
must go into the streets, The soldiers also, where there are 
convents to cover them, must be exposed to the open air, becniu^ 
there are no public-houses in -which they cftn be billeted : but Uom 
M. ForJBz will probably have no objection to their being billeted 
where wc like in the country, controiy to the proposed regulation 
and our own law, which is to be introduced here, provided Lisbon is 
not diaturbed by either officers or soldiers ! I do not see what 
further steps I can take in the bnsiaess ; and I only desire that when 
my order is disobeyed complaint may be made, stntiug th 
the person, and that the complainant may be prepared to proye 
story before a court martial. 

" I declare that I think it disgracefiil to the Portuguese goTernment, 
and to the people of Lisbon in particular, that such a propoeitton 
ahould have been made as has come from Dom M. Forja?,. They have 
now part of one battalion in Lisbon, aud some convalescents at 
Belem, some of the ofEeers attached to whom must be lodged in the 
town. They have besides some sich and wounded officers there, and 
ooeaaionally a regiment passes a night or two in Lisbon, when it 
lands ieom England or from Cadi^. Are the people of Lisbon so 
iuliospitable that the ofiieurs of theae corps must be put, on their 
landing, into cold, damp, and dark empty houses, without the chaara 
of getting anything to eat ? Is there an inn or tavern at Lisbon to 
which an officer can go in such circumstances F 

" But I forgot, the general officers of the army, tliose upon the 
staif, the officers of the Guards (fur the others can but ill afibrd the 
cipcnse), do occasionally go to Lisbon for a day or- two for their 
amusement. Is Dom M. Forjax serious in expressing n wish thnt 
officers of this description should go into empty houses, or into thi^ 
slrert ? Is this the mode m which the cause of Portugal is to bo 
made popular in the British army F Is every consideration to be 
sacrificed to the caprice and ease of the people of Idslton P Arv 
officers of this class, and I and Marshal Beroaford, to be provided 
with a lodging upon billet ; but the others who go there upon duty, 
and who can less afford or bear the hardships, be put into the empty 
houses or into tlie street ? For my part, I do not go often to Lisbon ; 
but if the rule in made for one class it must fur all, and I will have no 
lodging upon billet any more than any other officer of the arm*. 
The circum stances stated by Dum M. Forja/, respecting the mode of 
lodging tho BritiMh officers formerly, suit noiiher the circumstance* 
of the army uor uf the times. 1 declare tluil 1 have no patience with 
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the constaiit effbtia which I see made hj the Government to indulge 
I the caprice and ease of the people of Liafaon, at the expense of every 
other conaideration ; and they prefer to have recourse to any expe- 
dients rather than oblige them to do what they dislilie, which is, 
when they make a complaint of an officer, to appear before a court 
■od prove it." 

* TO MAEQDIS ITELLESLEY. 
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" It may also ba asked, why we should spend our money, and 
why these troops Bhouldnot goon aa the French troopB do, without pay, 
provisions, magazines, or anything P The answer to this question is 
as long as what I have already written. The French army is certainly 
a wonderful machine ; hat if we are to form suoh a one, we must form 
such a Government as exists in France, which can with impunity lose 
one-half of the troops employed in the field every year, only by the 
privations and hordaliipa imposed upon them. Next, we must 
compose our arujy of soldiers drawn from all classes of the population 
of the country — from the good and middling, as well in rank as in 
education, as from the bad ; and not as all other nations, and we in 
Jiartitnilar, do, irom the bad only. Thirdly, we must estahhsh such a 
Byst^m of discipline as the French have — a system founded upon the 
strength of the tyranny of the Government, which operates upon an 
Krmy composed of soldiers, the majority of whom are sober, well- 
disposed, amenable to order, and in some degree educated. 

" When we shall have done all this, and shall have made these 
armies of the strength of those employed by the French, we may 
require of them to live as the Fretich do, viz., by authorised and 
regulated plunder of the country and its inhabitants, if any should 
remun ; and we may expose them to the labour, hardships, and 
privationa which the French soldier supers every day ; and we must 
expect the same proportion of loss every campaign, viz., one-half of 
those who take tha field. 

" Tliis plan is not proposed for the British army, nor has it yet 
been practised in any great degree by the Portuguese ; but I shall 
state the effect which, in my opiuiou, the attempt boa bad upon the 
Spaniards. 

" There is neither subordination nor discipline in the army, among 
either officers or soldiers ; and it is not even attempted (aa indeed it 
woidd be in vain to attempt) to establisb either. It has, in my 
opinion, been the cause of the dastardly conduct which we have so 
frequently witnessed in the Spanish troops ; and they have become 
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odioua tA their country ; ftnd the peaceable inbabitaiita, much as thttf 1 
detest and Buffer from the French, almost wish for the establishment m 
of Joseph's O-orernment, to be protected from the outrages of theicl 
own troops. 

" These armies, therefore, must be paid and supported, if an^l 
serrice is eipect«d from thom ; and at present, at least, I aee ooiM 
chance of their being paid, except by British aasistance. 

" There is but little that is new in this letter ; but the subject to 
which it relates requires the early consideration, decision, and 
interference of the British Government, or the cause must suffer." 



" TO CHARLES STUART, Eaj. 



1, isu /«., isii. 



"1 THiSK the Portuguese Government are still looking to 
•asiatonce from England, and I have written to the King's Govem- 
mcnt strongly upon the subject in their favour. But I should 
deceive myself if I believed we should get anything, and them if I 
were to tell them we should. They must, therefore, look to their 
own resources. I shall not enter upon the political crisis now 
existing in England ; but I believe you will agree with me that, if 
the change which ia probable should be made, the chance is less thaa 
it was. 

" It is quite nonsense their (juarrelling with me, whether tho 
system of opecations I have foUowcd was the best or not. I beliera 
I am not only the best, but the only friend they have ever had, who 
hsfl had the power of supporting them for a moment in England; 
and I now tell them that the only chance they have ia to endeavour 
to bring their revenue equal to their expenses. It is ridiculous to 
talk of the efforts they have made. They have, hitherto, produced 
neither men in proportion t« their population, nor money in propoi^ 
tion to their commerce and riches, nor by any means in proportiou to 
their gains by the war. They talk of the war in their country : w«b 
Portugal ever involved seriously in any war without having it in the 
heart of the country ? I think I can save them from their enemy, if 
they will make an exertion to maintain their army ; but they ore now 
come to that situation between the enemy, the people, and us, th«k J 
they must decide either to nuae an adequate revenue from the peopl«,.J 
in earnest, or to give themsolvea over to the enemy. '% 

" Now, upon this point, I can only tell them one thing; and thit ' 
i*. that although they may And causes for not levying a revenue upon 
the people to continue tho couti^st against the enemy, the enemy wiU 
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allow of none for not rabing eyerj shilling that can be drawn from 
the people, when thej may come into possession. They should have 
thought of the miseries endured by the people, which they describe 
so feelingly, before they commenced the war ; though, by the by, I 
would observe upon these miseries, that the enemy occupy only a 
part of one province, and that they had only passed through another : 
this is bad enough, God knows ! but is better than that the whole 
should be in their possession, as it was, and as it will be, if a real 
effort is not made.'* 
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Sftoti Petri river. General Graham, at the head of 3000 British ti 
was ordered by La Feua to move to Bermeja, a positioD about 
way between Barossa (a low ridge, riaing gradually from the coaet 
a mile and a half, four miles from the river, and on which Gi 
was halted) and the Santi Petri. Leaving Major Brown with 
flank companicB of two regiments on Baroesa ridge, Graham nu 
down, but he had not proceeded very far when intimation reached hui 
that the enemy were in force in the plains, and advancing towards 
the heights of thin position. He instantly faced about and regained 
tho pkins, expecting fully to find La Pena, with the Spaniards and 
the cavalry, on the Barossa hill. But, to bis consternation, be befaaMi 
General BufGn's brigade with other French troojia near the sumnifl 
on one aide, the Spanish van-guard and baggage flying towards tM 
sea on the other, pursued by the French cavalry. There was no sigs 
of LaPcna! 

"In this deapcrato aituation, feoling that a retreat to Bermeja 
would bring the enemy pell-mell with the Alliea on to that narrow 
ridge, and must be disastrous, Graham resolved to attack, although 
the key of the field of battle was in the enemy's posseesion. Ten 
guns, under Major Duncan, instantly opened a terrific fire againat 
Laval's column, and Colonel Andrew Barnard, running vehemi 
out with hia riflemen and some Portuguese companies, comment 
the 6ght, while the rest of the British troops, without any attentit 
to regimente or brigade*, bo sudden was the aflair, formed two massea,' 
with one of which General Dilkes marched against Buffin, while 
Colonel "Wheatley led the other against Laval. Duncan's guua 
ravaged the French ranks; Laval'a artillery replied vigorously: 
Bulfin's batteries took Wheatloy's column in flank, and the infantry 
on both sides pressed forward eagerly and with a pealing musketar^. 
But wlken the masses drew near, a ficrct-, rapid, prolonged charge of 
the 87th Regiment overthrew the first line of tho French, and thoi _" 
the latter fought roughly, they -were dashed violently upon tho Be«oi)4) 
lino, and both being broken by the shock went off, the 
battalion of greiuuliers, bithctito posted on the right, alone rem 
to coTcr tho retreat. 

" Meanwhile Brown, having received Orahom's laconic order, 
licadluug ujion BuSlu, and though nearly half of his di;tachment wi 
down uudcr the vncniy's first Arc, he maintained the fight until Di 
column, which liad troaaed a deep holluw, and never stopped even 
refonn the regiments, arrived, with little order indeed, but in 
Gghting mood, and thon tho whole ran up towards the summit 
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BATTLE OF BAROSSA. 



) Blackaesa on eitlier side, for at the very edge of tlie axcent 
their goUiut opponents met them, when a dreadful, and for some 
time a doubtful, combat raged. Finally, Kiiflin and Ciiaudron 
Bousseaii, wliu commanded the chosen grenadiers, fell, both mortally 
TDunded; the EngUsh bore Btrongly onward, and their slaughtering 
fire forced the French from the hill, with the loss of three guia and 
. aaaj brave eotdiers. 

" The discomfited divisions, retiring concent ri willy from the differ- 

nt points of battle, soon met, and, with infinite spirit, endeavoured to 

»-furm and renew the action ; but the play of Duncan's guna, rapid 

d murderous, rendered the attempt vain. Victor then quitted the 

■4eld of battle, and the British, having been twenty-four Loura under 

idthout food, were too eihausted to pursue. 

" While these terrible combats of infantry were fighting, La Pena 

Doked idly on, neither sending hia cavalry, nor his horse artilleri-, 

r any part of hia army to the aasistance of his ally; nor yet 

siaeing Villatte, who was close to him, and comparatively weak. 

! Spanish Walloon Ouarda, the regiment of Ciudad Ee.il, and 

i Guerilla cavah-y, turned indeed without orders, and came up 

8 the action ceaaed ; and it was expected that Whittingbam, an 

igliabman, commanding a powerful body of Spanish horse, would 

ite done as much ; but no stroke in aid was struck by a Spanish 

Elibre thiit day, although the French cavalry did not exceed two 

Aundred and fifty men; and it is evident the eight hundred under 

bittinghiim might, by sweeping round the left of Rutfin's division, 

have rendered the defeat ruinous. So certain, indeed, was this, that 

KFrederick Ponsonby, drawing off hia hundred and eighty German 

9 belonging to the English army, reached the field of battle, 

jed the French squadrons in their retreat, overthrew them, took 

i and even attempted, though vainly, to sabre Rousseau's 

ms. This was the fight of Barossa. Short, for it lasted 

B hour and a half; violent and bloody, for fifty ofiicera, aiity 

eleven huudi-ed British soldiers, and more than two 

msand French, were killed and wounded. Sis guna, an eagle, two 

B, both m^irtalty wounded, together with four hundred other 

rs, fell into the hands of the victors." 

Little can be added to the vigorous picture of the fight at Barosaa, 

iwn by the master hand of Napier. It will suffice to state, that the 

f rench force was numerically double that of the English. The 

giments of the enemy were the flower of the army, and had received 

■liouorary distinctions from the Emperor, in rt'coril of tlieir previous 

taervices and gallantry. Graluun's troops liad not evea the ailvatitagu 
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espenenee l 
seriously disadvantagooua, The enemy hod been able to choose his 
owu ground, and the ground had been aleo previously Belect«d by 
Oraham, for the command it afforded. 

Many officers who became eminent in after life for their intrepidily 
Uid professional akill. reaching high rank and diatinguished command, 
behaved nobly on the heights of Barossa. Colonel Barnard, after* 
wards Sir Andrew, the leader of the RiQes, — Gough, the commanding 
officer of the 87th, who rose to be Lord Gough, and a mighty soldier 
in China and in India, — Wbeatley, who died Sir Henry, Privy Purse 
to his Sovereign, — John Macdonald, who lived to be Adjutant- 
General of the British army, — all cropped honours from the enemy, 
to weave a giirland for themselves. 

Parliament voted it« thanks to General Graham, hia officers, and 
troops, not forgetting the German cavalry cind Portuguese iniantry, 
who served under hia orders. The 87th Regiment,' which captured 
the eagle of the French corps, was thenceforth called the Prince of 
Walea's Soyal First Fusileers. A medal was struck in honour of the 
battle ; and, not long afterwards, Graham, to whom it was presented, 
received the Military Order of the Bath, for services, of which 
Barosaa was by no means deemed the least. 

The Spaniards, who, by their leaders, niade a point throughout the 
Peninsular War, of ilaiming every victory, and repudiating every 
defeat, were so lond at Cadia in extolliog their own bra^-ery, and 
detracting from Graham's merit, that the veteran rejected with 
contempt some empty honours voted to him by the Cortes, and, alWr 
resenting the conduct of General La Fefia, resigned his counnoud, 
and hastened to join Lord Wellington. 

In the opinion of Lord Wellington, Graham, to whom his 
lordship oddreiiaed a cordial and <M)mpltmcntary letter, peculiarly 
gratifying to the old man's feelings, hod saved the allied army by bis 
prompt and vigorous attack, There is no doubt that the eiegs of 
CadiE could have been raised had the Spaniards co-operated cnolously, 
yielding to the superior judgment of the British general. The 
vulgarly proud spirit of the degenerate desuendaiita of Don Koderick 
wns over in the way of the consolidation of a success. The loaders 
were bad aoldiers,' in all but absolute fighting, when "evui; man Is 
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THE FRONTIER FORTRESSES. 



brave," and gave immenBe trouble by tbeir incapacity to command, 
I and thf ir disincluiation to obey. 

Let ua return to Lord "Wellington's operations. 

The neceaaity under wliich the Briliab chief found himself of 

leaving the fortresses upon the irontier of Spain and Portugal to 

i their fate, while he concentrated hia troops in the lines of Torres 

I Tedras, aad hemmed in Massena with the corps under Sir William 

Seresford and Sir Bowland Hill , had led to the capture of those 

IbrtreBses by the French, and at the time when he issued from hia 

bstnesB to follow the " enfant gale" no longer enjoying the unbrokeu 

[ prestige of victory, Almeida and Ciudad Kodrigo were in the poa- 

\ Beeaion of the enemy, and Badajoz soon followed. To recover these 

fertresseB became now the object of the Commander of the Forces ; 

fcr, without them, Portugal would not be free from the risk of 

invasion, nor the expulsion of the French from Spain practicable, 

A brief glance at the geographical positions of the fortressea, aud 
the adjacent country, the course of tlie rivers, aad the direction of 
the ridges, will the better aaaiat to an understanding of what follows. 
Alueida is a very strong town standing upon the river Coa, au 
affluent 00 the left of the Douro, which comes down from the Sierra 
de Eata, and flows into Portugal. It is situated in advance of the 
I IWella. The spur which separates the Coa from the Agueda, 
encloses the plateau of Fuentes d'Ofioro, 

ClCBAB EoDEiGO IS another place of great strength — oue of the 
I defences of Spain against Portugal. It stands on the river Agueda, 
I another issue from the Sierra de Eata, and cloHea the road from 
I Ksdrid to Lisbon. The Agueda forma, during parts of its course, 
I the frontier of Portugal. Both this river and the Coa form very 
I, precipitous banks, and flow in a very mountainous basin. They are 
['.advanced defences of Portugal, backed by the spurs of the Eatrella. 

Badajoz is a formidable place, defended by nine bastions, two 
I advanced works, and the castle of San Cristoval. It rises 400 feet 
r above the river Guadiana (the ancient Aras), which rises to the 
I north of the Sierra Alcaraz, among lagunes. After crossing a marshy 
1 country for about ten miles, the stream disappears among rushes and 
I flags near Tomelloao, on the road from Madrid to Ubeda. About 
I thirteeii miles further on, at a place colled the Eyes of the Guadiana, 
I the water gushes from the earth in large boiling jets, and forms 
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almost immediateir a taagnificent canal, vhich ia the Guaduma 
restored to the light. Traversing an almost deaort countrr, it na»tie« 
the walls of Colatrova, and passes on within two miles and a hall' 
of Ciudttd Real. Beyond thia part of its eourae, the river winds a 
great deal, by reason of the small chain of mountains that bar ita 
progress, and laves Medelliii, Morida (a place where tn&ny roads 
meet), and Badajoz. After this, the Guodiuna turns at a right angle, 
forms the frontier hetween the two kingdoms of Spain and Portugal, 
aa far as Mourao, washes Juramenta, a strong town belonging to 
Portugal, and loaves upon tlie left, Oliven^, a Spanish post. At 
Mourao, the river flows entirely in Portugal. 

A glance at the map will ahow the relative positions of the three 
fortresaes. Almeida is in lat. iff 65' north, long. 7° lO" weat ; 
Ciudad Bodrigo is nearly the same latitude, and about fifteen uu)«s 
further east. BadajoE is in lat. 3S° 50' north, and long. 7° 20.' west. 

It was the opinion of Wellington that all the fortrwaes might 




hate btipD held if the Spanish garrisoiia had been true tu themadrca. 
The surrender of Badajoi was peculiarly unaccountable. Tin 
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ganison was not deficient in either ammunition or provisiona ; it 
was 9000 atroog, and the besieging army did not number more tlian 
11,600 men, includingSOOO cavalry, Nothing but treason could liave 
cauaeil its surrender. 

Continuing his pursuit of Maeaena, Lord "Wellington had Bome 
aSain with his troops at Celorico, Sabugal, and on the Coa, driving 
them before him as on the previous days, with still increasing loss on 
the side of the enemy. At length, on the 4th of April, 1811, 
SiIaaseDa entered the Spanish frontier, and on the 8th, " the laat of 
the French crossed the Agueda." 

On the loth of April, in the full pride of success, or, to speak as 
Wellington habitually spoke^iu the pleasant cousciouHuess of 
having done his duty, and done it well — Lord WelUngtoB issued 
a Proclamation to the Portuguese people : — 



PROCLAMATION. 

"The Portuguese nation are informed that the cruel enemy who 
had invaded Portugal, and bad devastated their country, have been 
obliged to evacuate it, after suffering great losses, and have retired 
Bcroae the Agueda. The inhabitants of the country are therefore at 
liberty to return to their occupations. 

" The Marshal- Qeneral refers them to the Proclamation which he 
addressed to them in August last, a copy of which will accompany 
this Proflamation. 

** The Portuguese nation now know by experience that the Marshal- 
General WHS not mistaken, either in the nature or the amount of the 
evU with which they were threatened, or respecting the only remedies 
to BToid it ; viz., decided and determined resistance, or removal and 
the concealment of alt property, and everything which could tend to 
tdie subsistence of tho enemy, or to facilitate his progress. 

" Nearly four years have now elapsed since the tyrant of Europe 
tDTaded Portugal with a powerful army. The cause of this invasion 
waa not self-defence — it was not to seek revenge for insults offered 
or injuries done by the benevolent Sovereign of this kingdom — it was 
not even the ambitious desire of augmenting his own political power, 
as the Portuguese Government hod, without resistance, yielded to all 
demands of the tyrant; but the object was the insatiable desire of 
plunder, the wish to disturb the tranquillity, and to enjoy the riches 
(jf a people who had passed nearly half a eentur)- in peace. 

'■ The same desire otcasioued the invasion of the northern provinces 
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of Portugal in 1809, and the same want of plunder the iiiTuion of 
1810, now happily defeoted ; oud the Murshol- General appeals to ths 
experience of those who have heen witneeseB of the conduct of thft 
French army during these three invaaionB, whether confiscation, 
plunder, and outrage, are not the sole objects of their attention, from 
the General down to the soldier. 

" Thoee countries which hare Bubmitted to the tyranny ha%-e n« 
been better treated than those which have resisted. The inhabitanl 
have lost all their possessions, their families have been diabonoure^ 
their laws overturned, their religion destroyed, and, above all, tliej"' 
have deprived themselves of the honour of that manly resistance to 
the oppressor of which the people of Portugal have given bo signal 
and so auccessful an oiample. 

" The Marshal- General, however, considers it his duty, io 
nouncing the intelligence of the result of the last invasion, to w 
the people of Portugal, that, although the danger is removed, it is 
entirely gone by. They have something to lose, and the tjTant will 
endeavour to plunder them ; they are happy under the mild govirro- 
ment of a beneficent Sovereign, and he will endeavour to destroy thnr 
happiness ; they have successfully resisted him, and, he will endeavour 
to force them to submit to hia iron yoke. They should be unremitting 
in their preparations for decided and steady resistance ; those capable 
ofboaring arms should leom the use of them ; or those whose age or 
ser renders them unfit to bear arms should fix upon places of 
and concealment, and should make all the arrangements for their 
removal to them when the moment of danger shall appi 
Valuable proiwrty, which tempts the avarice of the tynmt aa& 
his followers, nnd is the great object of their invasion, should b« 
carefully buried beforehand, each individual concealing his own, 
thus nut trusting to the weakness of others to keep a eecnft in 
they may not be interested, 

" Measures should be taken to conceal or destroy provisions 
cannot bo removed, and everything which can tend to facilitate 
enemy's progress ; for this may be depended upon, thot thp enemy's 
troops seise upon eveiything, and leave nothing for the owner. By 
these measures, whatever may he the superiority of numbers with 
which the desire of plunder and of revenge may induce, and his 
power may enable, the tyrant again to invade this country, the result 
will be certain ; and the independence of Portugal, and the happintM 
of its iuhabitaiila, will be finally established to their eternal honour." 

Alter the flight of the enemy into tSpain, Lord Wellington 
cantoned bis army along the river Dos Casas and on the sources 
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of the Azova, placing the Light Division at Qallegoa and Eapeja. Hia 
object WM to blockade the fortreeB of Almeida, which viae then well 
supplied with prOTisiona for its garrison. The blockade was eeta- 
bliflhed ; but ou the 2Dd of May the whole of the army of Masaena 
re-croBBed the Agueda at Ciudad Rodrigo with the evident intention 
of raising the blockade of Almeida. In proportion as the enemy 
advanced, the British divieton fell hack and were collected at the 
little hamlet of Fuentea d'Onoro." The French force had been 
materiflUy increased. Napoleon had sent Marshal BesBieres, with 
8000 infantry and 2000 cavalry, to join Massena. They had thus 
80,000 men wherewith to attack the allied army of 30,000 British 
and 20,000 Portuguese. 

On the 3rd of May, shortly after tliey had formed on the ground 
on the right of the Dos Casas, the enemy attacked, with a considerable 
force, the village of Fuentes d'Onoro, which was gallantly defended 
by some Light In&ntry battaliona. The latter maintained their 
position with great valour, but as the enemy were bent upon 
attaining poesesaion of a place which woiJd be of so much advantage 
to them in tlieir subsequcilt operations, the British Commander 
reinforced the village with the fGth and 79th Highlanders. The 
contest continued during the night, the British remaining in 
possession of the ground. 

On tlic following day the French made a reconnoissance of the 
whole of the British position, and on the 5th of May appeared 
in great force to renew the struggle. Some changes in liord 
Wellington's dispositions had thua been rendered neceasary : the 
army was extended on some high ground from the Turones to the 
Doa Casas, covering the communication with the Coa, and preventing 
that of the enemy by tJie road between the Turones and that river, 
Fuentes d'Ofioro, however, being still held by the Highland regiments. 
The French commenced their attack by a tremendous cannonade and 
tereral charges of cavalry upon the right of the British position. 
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But their principal effort was directed throughout the day »gai 
Fuentes de Ofioro, of which they at one time obtained posBeMioii, 
hold it for a very brief period, for the light infantry battalions of tlwl 
Ist and 3rd Dirisiona, the 6th Fortugneae Ca^adorcs, and th« Ij^il*' 
companies of some Portuguese brigades came to the reseue, with 
74th and the 1st battalion SSth Begiment, and drore the enei 
through the village. Again and again the French gallantly reiu 
their efforts, and always with the same reeulte. The Bntish 
invincible. 

On the night of the 7th of May, Maesena commenced retirii 
from his position, and fell back with such haste that he could 
even communicate with Almeida, which ho left; to his fitte, 
soldier only contriving to get in with the orders to the governor Ut' 
blow up and abandon the fortress. 

In this action, or succeBsion of severe actions, the British troops 
covered themselves with glory. Lieutenant-Colonels Williams. 
Cameron, and Cadogan, Colonel MacKinnon, and Lieutenant- Colonel 
Kelly (2itli Begimont), received honourable mention in the dispatcl 
of the Commander-in-Chief; and his Lordship called attention to 
gallant conduct of Major Maciutoah of the SSth, and Lieutcni 
Colonel Nixon, of the Caf adores ; Lieutenant' Colonel Eustace, of t&9 
Chasseurs Britaiiniiiues (who behaved most steadily in repelling the 
charges of the advanced guard of the enemy's cnvalry), and Lord 
Blantyre. 

But there was one roan, whose intrepidity was the admiration of 
the field, — a soldier who had aeted from a noble impulse, forgptful 
for the moment of the instructions he had received to occupy a 
particular position, — and his name was omitted in the ilcapatchea. 
His momentary disobedience bod neutralised his amazing gallantly. 
It is understood that had Csptoin Norman Ramsay held to his inatruc* 
tiuns he would not have been cxpostid to the serious risk 
enforced his display of intrepidity. I<et the story be told in 
nervous language of Napier. Montbrun, a first-rato cavalry gtmi 
turned the right of the 7th Division and charged the British cbti 
which had moved up to its support. 

" Thti combat was unequal, for by an abuse too common, to 
men had been drawn from the ranks as orderlies to general offit 
and for other puqmses, that nut more than a thousand Engl 
troopers were in the field. The Freuch, therefore, drove in all 
cavalry out-guarda at the first shock, cut off Eomaay's battcri,' 
liorsD artillery, and auae sweeping in upon the reserves of c 
and upon tlie 7th Division. Their leading sijuadrous, approach 
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file, Btretclied like greybounda oloog the plain, tUo gims boim<le(l 
behind them like things of no weight, and the mounted gunners 
followed dose, with heads bent low and pointed weapons, in desperate 
career. Captain Brothcrton, of the 14tb Drogoona, seeing thia, 
iastontly rode forth, and with hia squadron shocked tbe bead of the 
pursuing troopa, and General Charles Stewart, joining in the charge, 
took the French Colonel Lamotte, fighting baud to band ; but then 
tbe main body of the Freueh carne on strongly, and tho Britiali 
oaTftlry retired behind the Light Division, wbii^h was immediately 
thrown into squares. The 7th Division, which was more adranced, 
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did the same, but the horeemen were upon them first, and Bome were 
cut down. The nmsa, however, stood firm, and the Chasseim 
Britanaique?, ranged behind a loose stone wall, poured such a fire^ 
that their foes recoiled, and seemed bewildered." 

Amongst the olficere inortally wounded at Fuentes d'Oiioro, none 
were more lamented than Lieutenant-Colonel Cameron, of the 79th. 
The regiment was devotedly attached to him. Young, arden^ 
patriotic, courageous, his whole soul was in the cause 
Wellington was engnged — the deliverance of Portugal. At one' 
time his regiment was the only one in the Tillage of Fuentes. Tha 
French column, 1500 strong, adt-aneed sternly and resolutely to 
occupy the pkee. Had the Highlanders been a light infantiy 
regiment, or accustomed to street fighting, Cameron would hare 
found the advantage of distributing them in the houses, the chapel, 
and other buildings afiordiag cover. But he seems not only to bars 
been unaware of the superiority this would have given his men, but 
reluctant to tight in any other than the old method of closing upon 
the foe with the bayonet. Forming the regiment into three divisions, 
and allotting to each the business of opposing a separate French 
column, he ordered tbem to charge, and wared his bonnet as a signal, 
At that instant he was struck down by a musket shot. The regiment 
for an instant halted, paralysed by sudden grief. Twice did Major 
Fetrie, in the agony and peril of the moment, repeat the hut order of 
the intrepid Cameron. Ho now stood aghast. On came the Frencill 
colunins massed for mischief. Petrio rushed to the eusigUB, seiioAl 
tlie colours, and exclaiming, " There are your colours, my lads, foIloVJ 
me ! " dashed forward. As if by one sudden instinct, the Highlanden 
recovered from tlioir stupor, raieod a wild shriek, and threw themselrea 
upon the enemy. 

Lord Wt'Uington much lamented Cameron's fall ; and addressed in 
afTrcting letter of condolence to his father. General Cameron : — " I 
am convinced," ho wrote, " that you will credit the assurance which 
I give jou, that 1 condole with you most sincerely upon this miafar> 
tunc, of the extent of which no man is more capable than myself 
forming an estimato, from the knowledge which I had, and the ji 
estimate which 1 had formed, in my own opinion, of the uierit* 
your son. 

" You will always regret and lament his loss, I am eonvini-ed ; 
I hojte thot you will derive some consolation from the reflection tl 
be fell in the performance of his duty, at the head of your 
regiment, loved and resptvtcd by ail that knew him, — in an action 
which, if possible, the British troops surpassed everything they had 
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ever done before, and of which the result was moat bouourahle to his 
Majesty's arms. 

"At all events. Providence hnving deprived you of your son, 
I cannot conceive a string of circumstanceB more honourable and 
glorious than those under which he lost his life, in the cause of his 
country. Believe me, however, that, although I am fully alive to all 
these honourable circumBtonces attending his death, I most sincerely 
condole with you upon your loss." 

The body of Colonel Cameron was carried from the spot where he 
fell, at Fuentea, across the frontier, into Portugal, and interred facii^ 
the church door at a village called Villa Formosa, between Almeida 
and Fuentes. The Portuguese refused him Christian burial, by not 
suffering his remains to repose within the walls of the church ; but 
they have, nevertheless, respected the monument which records his 
fall. It was raised before the church door; and the Portuguese look 
upon it as identified with their own achievements. 

The number of British officers and men killed in the battle of 
Fuentes d'Ofioro was only 235, of whom 11 were officers ; hut the 
amount of wounded was very heav^y; tbey amounted to no less than 
1234, Lord "Wellington computed the enemy's loss at between 
4000 and 5000, of whom 400 were said to have been slain in the 
village of Fuentes. This latter statement, however, has been contra- 
dicted by Sir W. Napier, who having had charge to bring the carcases 
immediately about the village, "found only 130, one-third being 
British." 

The atate of the wounded at Fuentea d'Onoro was fearful, A 
tragically picturesque detail of the scene which followed upon the 
battle has been given by an officer who was an actor in the stirring 
event, and a spectator of its melancholy sequel. TTnconHciouBly ho 
illustrates the advantage derivable to the medical man from the hours 
spent in the dissecting-room. No surgeon could perform such duties 
as unfortunately devolve upon those attached to regiments, had not 
" custom made it a property of easiness in them." It is a wise pro- 
vision of Nature, that the sense of sympathy should be blunted, the 
better to facilitate the operations essential to the relief of suffering 
humanity : — 

"The neit day, the 6th, wo bad no fighting, each army kept its 
position, and Villa Formosa continued to be the receptacle tor the 
wounded. This village is beautifully situated on a craggy hill, at the 
foot of which runs the little stream of Onore. Its healthful and 
tranquil situation, added to its proximity to the Be«ne of action, 
rendered it a most desirable place for our wounded. The perfume of 
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several groves of forest trees, was a ilelightrnl contrast to the 
tliat was accumulating in tlie plain below, and the change of aoeoi^f 
added to a strong desire to s-ee a brother officer who had been 
wounded in the action of the 5th, ted me thither. On reaching the 
vilhige, I had little difficulty in finding out the bospitals, aa eveiy 
house might be considered one, but it was some time before I dis- 
covered that which I wished for. At last I found it ; it 
of four rooms ; in it were pent up twelve officers, all badly 
The targeat room was twelve feet by eight, and this apartment 
for its occupants four officers. Next the door, on a bundle of straw, 
lay two of the 79th Highlanders ; one of them shot through the 
spine. He told me he had been wounded in the streets of Fuenles 
on the 5th, and that although be had felt a good deal of paiu before, 
he was now perfectly easy, and free fi^m suffering. 1 was but ill 
skilled in surgery, but nevertheless 1 disliked the account he gave of 
himself 1 passed on to my friend ; he was sitting on a table, his 
back resting ugalast a wall. A iimakct bull had peactrated his 
right breast, and pawing through his liiogs, came out at his back, aod 
he owed his life to the great skill and attention of Drs. Stevmrt snd 
Bell, of the 3rd Diviaiou. The quantity of blood taken from bim was 
satonishing; three, and sometimes four, times a day they would bleed 
him. and his recovery was one of those extraordinary instances 
seldom witnessed. In an inner room wu a young officer, shot 
through the head ; his was a hopeless case : he was quite delirit 
and obliged to be hi<1d down by two men ; his strength was astoi 
ing ; and more than oucc while I remained he succeeded in 
from bis attendants. The Scotch officer's servant soon after 
and stooping down inquired of liis officer bow he felt, hut 
reply. He bad half turned on his face, the man took hold of 
master's baud; it was still warm but the pulse had ceaac*!. He 
dead. The suddenness of this young man's death senvibly affe 
his ccmpanions, and I took leave of my friend and 
Owgaa, ftilly impressed with the idea that I should never 
again. I was on my return to the nmiy when my attention 
arrested by an eitraordinary degree of bustle, and n kind of 
stifled moaning in the yard of a qumta, or nobleman's house. 1 
looked tbrougb the grating, and saw about 20<> soldiers wounded, 
waiting to bare their limbs iiniputntrd, while others were arriving 
every moment. It would be ditHoult to convoy an idea of the frightful 
appearance of those men j they had been wounded on the 6th, and 
this was tlin 7th ; the limbs were swollen to au enormous slie, and the 
■mcll from the gua-ahot wounds was dreadful. Some were sitting 
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upright against a waU, uuder a shade of a number of ciieanut trees, 
and many of those were wounded in the head, as well as liuiba ; the 
ghaetty coUDtenanccs of these poor fellows presented a dianiaj sight ; 
the Btreanis of gore which had trickled down their cheeka were quite 
hardened by the sun, and gave their faces a glazed and copper- 
coloured hue; tlieir eyes were sunk and fiied, and what between the 
effects of the sun and eibauatiou of despair, tliey resembled more a 
group of brouze tigurea than any thing human ; they sat silent and 
atatue-Uke waiting for tlieir turn to be cai'ried to the amputating 
tables. At the other side of the yard lay several whose state was too 
helploBS for tbem to ait up ; a feeble cry from them occasionally to 
tho»e who were passing, for a drink of water, was all they uttered. 
A little further on, in an inner court, were the aui^ona ; they were 
stripped to their shirts, and bloody ; curiosity led me forwards ; a 
number of doora placed on barrels, served as temporary tablea, and on 
these lay the different aubjects upon whom the surgeoua were 
operating ; to the right and left were anna and legs flung here and 
there without distijietion, aud the ground was dyed with blood. 
Dr. Bell waa going to take ofl" the thigh of a man of the fiOth, and 
he requested I would hold down the man for him ; he was oue of the 
be«t-hearted men I ever met with, but such is the force of habit, he 
seemed insensible to the scene that was passing around, and with 
much composure was eating almonds out of his waistcoat pockets, 
which he oll'ered to share with me, but if I got the univerae for it 
I could not have swallowed a morsel of any thing. The operation 
upon the man of the 50th was the most shocking sight I ever 
vitaessed; it lasl«d nearly half an hour, but his life was saved. 
Turning out of this place towards the street I passed hastily on near 
the gate ; an nssistaut-surgeon was taking off the leg of an oM German 
aergmmt of the 60th ; the doctor was evidently a young practitioner, 
and Bell, our staff-surgeon, took much trouble in instructing him. 
It wna a pretty generally received opinion, that when the saw passes 
through the marrow, the patient suffers moat pain, but such is not 
the case, and taking up the nrteriea is the worst ; while the old 
German was undei^oing the operation, he seemed insensible to pain ; 
when the saw waa at work, now and then he would eiclaim in broken 
English, if wearied, "Oh! mine Q-otf, is she of tUll," but he, as well 
Bs oU those I noticed, felt much when the knife was first introduced, 
and all thought that red hot iron was applied to them when the 
arteries were being taken up," 

If the continual presence of danger, and occasional personal 
suffering, did not really beget an indifference to both, it certainly 
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CHAPTEE Vir. 

EPn WrlUngton 



Nipolfon — CnQtiim to 

■at of li«dni<«— Batf.e 

BadoJDi — Tho Spiniih and Portuguese lUln^ 



HE defeat of Mossena at Fuentes 

d'Orioro dostrojed the hopea of 
relief entertained by the garri- 
80U of Almeidii. Brennier, who 
communded the fortress, beard 
the firing at Fueiites, and che- 
rished a conviction that Mossena 
would repel the English, and 
riiise the blockade. The hopea 
of his sturdy little band of 400 
men rose with each cannonade, 
and they almost ventured to 
name the very hour when the 
cordon of red coats, vrbJch 
barred their egress, should be 
rent asunder. When the Trench soldier passed tho line of sentries, 
Mid, making his way into the fortress, disclosed the intelligence that 
the English remained the victors, hope gave way to desperation. To 
smrender to General Campbell, whose divisions carelessly encircled 
the fortress, or to cut a way through and join Massena, were the 
only alternatives left to Brennier. Napoleon was impatient of sur- 
render : hia view of the duty of the governor of a garrison extended 
to his dying at his post. Brennier elected to march out and trust to 
fortune for hia forcing a passage. The choice was happy in its results. 
Fate smiled upon the courageous enterprise. Blowing up the works 
and cannon with so ingenious an appearance of firing upon the 
blockading party that his proceedings were never for one moment 
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officers that the enemr to whom thej were opposed was not kw 
prudent than powerfuL He rejected, upon t^e testimony of expe- 
rieaoe, the idea that Bmall bodies, unsupported, could be successfully 
opposed to large, and laughed nt the stories current, of whole armies 
being driven by a handful of light iniantry or dragoons. After the 
tSalr at Celorico, in the pursuit of Masseua, Lord Wellington found 
it necessary to instruct Marelial Bereaford to call toother the officers 
of the dragoons, and point out to them the folly and danger of 
following the enemy vith "undisciplined ardour." He compared 
the couduct of some cavalry regiments to that of a rabble galloping 
u fast as their horse* could o&rry them, oier a plain, after an enemy 
to whom they could do no mischief after they were broken, mid the 
pursuit had continued to a limited distance ; and sacrificing substan- 
tial advantages, and all the objects of the operation, by their wast oi 
disciplme. 

That no time might be lost in clearing the frontier of the French, 
Iiord Wellington, while he operated upou Almeida, had entrusted to 
Marshal Sir William Beresford the reduction of the fbitress of 
Badajoz. 

Marshal Beresford was an ofEcer of considerable distinction, e*med 
by bravery and professional ability. He had seen much servioo in 
many ports of the globe : as a Subaltern at Xova Scotia ; as Captain 
Rt the sieges of Toulon and Baatia ; as Lieutenant- Colonel in India 
and in Egypt (under Sir David Baird), in Ireland, at the C^>e of 
Good Hope, and in America. Piually, he hod fought under Moore at 
Corufia, covering the embarkation of the troops with distinguished 
firmnces and skilt. His merit was not unpereeived by Lord 
Wellington — always prompt to disceru professional supoHority. 
When the Gorenunent had determined upon carrying out the plan 
for the defence of Portugal, suggested in the Memorandum of 
8th March, 1609, Beresford was points out by Wellington W dio 
officer most adapted to the serious duty of organising and drilling^ 
Portuguese anny. Accordingly, after assisting in the operatMOa 
in the north of Portugal, crosung the Douro cousiden^ly aboro 
Oporto, in sight of Oeneral LoJson's division, forcing him back opon 
Amaranth, and pursuing him in bis retreat, Beresford entered upon 
the great task which had been assigued to him. To facilitate the 
elocution of his purposes, the Portuguese Oovernment dignified bim 
with the title and tank of Field- Marshal, and appointed him Gonaral- 
issimo, the British Ooveratnont, through the Commander- ID-Chief, 
luring previously hrvvotted bim as Li eutcuauU General. Man^I 
Benndcnl, eutying out the principle of selection adopted in his awn 
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by Lord Woilingfton, made choice of many eicellenfc officers to 
aid him in organising and disciplining tlie PortugTieae army. The 
ee of Oough, Pack, Bradford, and Bobert Arbutlyiot attest the 
justice and prudence of hia choice ; and the conduct of the PortugueBe 
Ca^orea, at the battle of Busaco, demonatratos how rapidly the 
■yrtem of discipline prospered. TItoae young troops had never before 
been in &ont of the enemy, 

It was to thifl officer (Bereaford) that the capture of Badajoi waa 
entrusted ; and in order to prevent, if poBaible, the raising of the 
■iege by the enemy, Lord Wellbgton had detached the 3rd aiid 7th 
diFiaions, and the 2nd HuBsara, into the Alemtejo, and had further 
directed the Spanish troops, under General Blake, to approach the 
frontier of Eatremadiira. 

Sir "William Bereaford invcated Badajoz on both sides of the 
Goadiana, on the 6th May, 1611, ajid, on the same night, broke 
ground ou both sides. There \a a atrong outwork, or castle, called 
San Criatoral, on the right hank of the Guadiaca, against which tht? 
besiegers were to direct their earlieet operations. To prevent their 
occupying the ground whence the attack waa to be directed, the 
garrison made a sortie, but were driven in with loss. On the lOtb 
May, they made a second aortie, and were a second time driven in, 
liie impetuoaity of our troops carrying them to the very glacis of San 
Criatoval, and to a situation in which they were esposed to the fire 
flf musketry and grape Irom tlie outwork, as well as from the body of 
the place. The British casualties were numeroua. On the lllh of 
May, Bereaford opened his fire upon the fortress. 

While these operations were in progress. Marshal Soult waa at 
Seville, and, from the worka going ou there, it was supposed that he 
intended occupying the place for a considerable time, the more espO' 
fiially as he was using every exertion to assemble a large body of 
bxKips around him. Soult had far different views. The relief of. 
Badajoz waa liis ulterior end. And, in fulfilment of this object, he 
moved away on the 10th May with 15,000 men, forming a junction, 
in his descent into Estremadura, with General Latour Maubourg, 
vho was at the head of 6000 more. 

No fiirther queation now of Badajoz. To hurl back Soult became 
tiie leading object of Sir William Beresford. Instantly raising the 
aiege, he proceeded to Valverde with the infantry, leaving General the 
Hon. Lowry Cole to follow with the ordnance and stores, convoyed 
by 2000 Spanish troops. But as the occupation of Valverde left 
SadaioE open to tbe enemy, Bereaford changed hie position to 
Albuera, south of Badajoz, and waa there joined by the corps of 
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0«neral Blake, the troope under Cole, and the Spanish brigade under 
Don Carlos do EBpano, on the 15th of May. 

On the afternoon of the Bame day Soult's army appeared in front. 
The British force was immediatoly placed in position. On the 
morning of the 16th of May, Soult commenced hia movement for 
breaking through the obstacle thus suddenly interposed to hia exp(^ 
dition. He advanced upon the right of the English with the full 
design of cutting them off from Valverde. He gained the heights 
occupied by the Spanish troops. Major- Gitneral the Hon. W. Stewart 
rushed with his division to retake and maintain those height.'^. 
Failing to shake the columns of the enemy with fire, the division 
employed the bayonet. A body of Polish Lancen attacked the 
division in the rear, broke it, and inflicted great slaughter. The 81st 
Foot alone remained unshaken. The third brigade, under General 
Houghton, now came to the rescue, and Houghton fell, pierced by 
wounds. Soult persevered; his artillery committing great baror in 
the British ranks ; the French infantry showered milratlUt in mur- 
derous succession ; the cavalry was held in check by General 
Lumley's allied dragoons. The battle was for some time doubtful ; 

' 'but Cole perceiving the danger to which Stewart's division v%* 
exposed, dashed up the heights with the Fusilier Brigade. Still the 
cannon apat forth their deadly opposition, and Soult deemed Tictory 
in his grasp. Concentrating its t«rrific energies, bearing itself oa 
only British infontrj- ever can and ever did in the midst of the pitileai 
iron storm, the brigade came to the charge, and in spite of ih* 
terrible obstructions of the ground, and the detennined attitude of 
the enemy, bore onward with the force of a hurricane. Staggrriiig 
beneath the irresistible shock, the French now give way, thfy 

I -waver — they break— they fly. The Fusiliers press onwards — the 
British huzza mingling with the iliscordaut cries of the scattered foe. 

■ Hundreds still fight with 6erce desperation, but fall at length beneath 

I the terrific pressure. The heights are cleared — the enemy nr» in 
confusion — and Soult, discomlited and crest-fallen, abandons hii 
attempt, and rocrossea the Agueda. 

A sanguinary battle was the battle of Albuera. Fifteen thousand 
men fell in four hours. Of these, eight thousand were Frenchmrn, 
Uid seven thousand English.' The loss of the Spanish and i'ortu- 
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fc gnese wm light, though it is admitted on all bands that they fought 
irith aurpriaiug valour when caUed upon to do so. Maralml Bereaford 
I no niggard of hia praises, for every OEe had done bis duty. 
r He had reaaon to be especially pleased with the 7th and 23rd 
^ Fusiliers, the 31et and the 57th regiments, the latter of n-bich 
I obtained the soubriquet of the " Die-hards," for as the fire of the 
Imemythimied their numbers, and utter annihilation seemed inevi- 
I t^le, the colonel called out to them " 57th, let us die hard ! " Ouly 
I eighteeQ hundred British soldiers of the nine thousand that went 

■ into battle survived the encouuter on Aibuera's heights. Amongst 
Ihe officers who fell, none were more missed and lamented than Sir 

■ Villiani Myers, and Lieutenant- Colonel Duckworth. The 7 th 

■ fusiliers, whom Myers commanded, to this moment preserve a 

lemento of hia worth and gallantry. Eeresford bore willing testi- 

■Inony to the good conduct of the allies, naming especially Generals 

d]aAt«ros, Lagos, and Sod Carlos de EspaAo, and he did not fail to 

jak well of Brigadier- General d'Urbau, and Lieutenant- Colonel 

ordinge, Deputy Quarter-Master- Geoeral to the Portuguese troops. 

To the advice of the latter at a critical moment the salvation of the 

ttle may have been said to have beeu owing, for it was Hardinge 

llrfao urged General Cole to advance with the fourth division, while 

~ resford, agitated by the peril of Stewart's division, waa on the point 

if retiring his forces irom the field.* 

M BDlij gtintf to cliiir«cteri«Oc or Iri«h •oldicm ; tlw moel ubdurmle or rliilile cotmlintDon 
to ft pF]ui*« Hailneu, and for Aotne tiiof Bprech wdn itippluiUd bj iid uchnoffe 
flu And il^flcEut Dod*. Before m \ay Ihe nppali^ir ■Iffht of 0ODU men dm), 
k niilHd. hiring. ■■ we were iafoitofd, bwii »trip»*d during Uio nlRhl by the 
Ir boUi™ dUflgnted Kllh dirt nod elollpd blood, and torn by the deidlT gaiihea 
d by t^ hoUet, biyonel, sirord, or tonu, Chnl hod teniiliuled tbelr mortal «iLatftice. 
■d been kltlnl outright appeircd merely lb the paUid il»p or dMtta, vlille olbere, 

J^ftuflil dlalorUon cF tulurcL Neat our ume wu ■ iinitll ntrmoilet. olmott choked with 
ra of the dead, ojid, from tbo deep tnces of blood Id LCt miry mor^, It toi etldent that 
If of IlicB bud cnwled tbltber to ilia; Ihelr lut thitil. Tbe nmten of Ibli owing ilreuD 
e 10 deeply tingtd, lh»t 11 letrorf actually to mn blood. A few perohen dUunl »a« ■ 

[led thither. They were iltting or lying In tbe puddle, and eicb time the 
10 TOrtBco with iU Kooly supply, tbure wu a rlomorou* and heitliending 
M for water reAOundiDg la at leut tea languagee, while » kludnesg of feeling 

nilCDinl-Colonel Hardinge'i judgment la tut iaituice psTCd the way to hia mhoeqaent 
I artcT yesra be wui employed with Ihe Fnuiiaa irmy la the oontcit with 
ag after the war, beeune eDueedTsly SeoreUry at War, OOTenur General 
ter General of the Ordnaoce. In Inilii he greatly dlaCingnlthed blsuell by 
g Lord Oough to drire the Inndlag Sikha acroai the Gotlej, and take from (hem a 
1 of Iheir territory. Thi> earned blm the recrugc. The death of the Duke of 
hia being ippointcd Oomauader-ln -Chief of tbe Dritlih army. 
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Marshal Beresford hu beon oenmred hj some writ«ra, first tar 
layiDg eiege to Badsjoz with inadeqoat« ineaaa ; secondly, for not 
keeping himself accurately iiifornied of the moiTmentB of Sonlt; and 
thirdly, for receiving battle at Albuera.' It is not worth while inter- 
rupting the course of this nmrative to enter upon a theme foreign to 
the subject in hand, and which haa been productive of endleas con- 
troversy : it is sufficient to state that the conduct of the Marshal and 
his troops had the approbation of Lord Wellington. He regarded 
the action na one of the most glorious and honourable to the character 
of the troops of any that had been fought during the war; he 
lauded the ability, firmness, and gallantry of Sir William Beresford, 
and be was of opinion that Sir WilUam Beresford would have 
guned a complete victory, without very material loss, if the Spaniards 
could^have manwuvred. 

The incapacity of the Spanish troops to manoeuvre in front of an 
enemy was a subject of gre-at annoyance to Lord Wellington. They 
did not refuse to stand firmly as targets to the enemy, but could 
never be trusted to more. At Talavera and Barrossa, as well as at 
Albuera, this defect in their discipline oocaaioned a heavy tacrifice 
of life, for their immobility forced English soldiers to perform tho 
duty which otherwise would have devolved upon the AUiea. The 
Portuguese levies were not obnoiioua to the same reproach. " We 
do what we please with the Portuguese troops," writes Loid 
Wellington to Mr. Henry Wellesley, the Jlinister at Madrid. "Wo 
manceuvTe them under fire equally with our own, and have some 
dependence on them ; but these Spatuards can do nothing but stand 
still, and we consider ourselves fortunate if they do not nui away." 

Marshal Beresford resumed the siege of Badajoz on the IDth of 
May. In the meanwhile, I<ord Wellington, to be nearer the seen* 
of opemtiona, had removed his head quarters to Elvaa. Here his 
attention was much engaged by tho condition of the Spanish and 
Portuguese gnvemmeats, and more especially the latter. They were 
in a state of decrepitude. Malversations in office, neglect of duty, 
habitual disobedience of orders, inattention to regulations, boM 
intrigues and jobs for personal ends, vanities, jealousies, mode up the 
mm of Ihn ojierations of the Juntas. All complaints and ivmon- 
Btrancea wcro vun ; the authorities were inacceasible alike to rcasoa 
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and to virtue. In addition to embarras amenta of all descriptionB 
surrounding him on every eide, Lord "Wellington had to contend with 
an ancient enmity between the two nations, which he described as 
more like cat and dog than anything else. Of this hereditary feud 
no Bense of common danger, or common interest, or anything, could 
get the better even in indiriduala. Nothing but the finDoeGB of his 
heart, and his undeviating senae of the claims of duty, could have 
BUfltained Weiliugton when bo perplexed. 

A. practical proof of the utter helpleBsneea of the Portuguese 
departments attached to the army was now to be euppUed with 
liumiliating results. Two attacks upon breaches iu San Crlstoval 
having failed. Lord Wellington undertook the siege of Badajot in 
person, under the persuaaiou that the means at his command at 
Elvaa would have enabled him to reduce the place before the 15th 
of June. lie had been reinforced by battalions from the frontiers 
of Caatillc, and believed in the el&caoy of the ordnance, and abttn- 
dance of supplies in Elvas. The guns, however, were found to be of 
a calibre larger than the shot ; the carriages were so decayed that 
time was continually lost in putting them into order after a 
succeaeion of discbarges, and the eBect of these combined obstacles 
to A direct and effectual 6re was to render the siege operations 
perfcctly fntile even at the small distance of from 400 to 600 yards. 
To add to this great source of vexation the maga/ines of EIvos were 
drained to support the Portuguese brigades, for the government 
either could not or would not send forward provisions ; and by the 
lOtU of June, there was not a supply for the garrison calculated to 
last more than a fortnight. This destitution of the very sinews of 
war wold have furnislied a sufficient reason for raising the siege of 
Badi^oz; but a new cause of disquiet now arose. By an intercepted 
despatch, it was ascertained that Marshals Soult and Marmont were 
collecting their forces in IGstremadura for a movement in a southerly 
direction. An altered position therefore became necessary ; and the 
British army retired from Badajoz. Lord Wellington, in reporting 
that he had raised the siege, made honourable mention of the principal 
officers who bad assisted him in the eiecution of his plana. Major- 
Generals Picton, Houatone, and Hamilton ; Lieutenant- Colonel 
rietcher, of the Engmeers; Lieutenant- Colonel Pramlingham, and 
Major Dickson, of the Artillery, were particularly noticed. Of 
Dickson (afterwards Sir Aleiander) the commanding officer of the 
forcea spoke in the highest terms. His activity, zeal, and intelli- 
gence, had conferred great advantage in the different operations 
against Badajoz. 
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The ensuing tliree months, namely, from the middle of June to the 
middle of September, passed away without the occurreiice of any 
remarkable events. The next great object contemplated by Lord 
Wellington was the aiege of Ciudad Bodrigo ; and to this eod rein- 
forcementa, recruiting, the drilling the Allies, and the accumulation of ] 
stores of the ordinary appliances of war, were indiapen sable. While 
the Spanish and Portuguese governments continued their usual, 
practices, ample occupation was provided for the pen of the British ■ 
general in the remonatrancea and complaints which their obstiaacy 
Buggeated; and if the correspondence answered no other purpose, it 
at least served as a good safety-valve for the indignation of 
WeUington'g bonest heart. Bumourier, who had distinguished 
himself in the early campaigns of the French republic, was honoured 
with the confidence and coaununi cations of Lord Wellington, and to 
that good soldier the compltunts of the British general were iinr&- I 
servedly expressed. In a letter dispatched &om Quinta de St. Joao, | 
bo writes— 

" Quoique les allies soient chez eui, ot quo tout 1e monde (en 
ption quelconque, et prosque aans eiception ea 
li des Frangais, les allies out rarement eu plua 
I de I'ennemi, et jamais, m^me a present, 
e desavantage il faut HJouter que nous 
us n'avons pas de t^t£, qu'il n'y a ni generaui, 
r, ni troupes diaciplinees, et point de cavaleria , 
a deui gouTcmemeus ont c 



Portugal sans exceptit 

Espogne) soit e 

que ia moitie de la fi 

plus que les deux tiers. 

sommes allies ; qui 

ni officiers d'etat n 

parmi les Espagnols ; 

guerre sans magasins ou ressource militmre d'aucune espece, ct si 

argent ou ressource de finance ; et que ceui qui ont i^to k la t6te dea j 

aifaires eont des indlvidusaussi faibles que les ressources & leur difl' J 

position sont pauvres ; ct voua seres etonne que nous puissions c 

tinner la luttc, mfme avec esp^rance de aucces definitif." 

But a little farther on after this painful detail of disheart«ning 
obstacles to success, the unconquerable spirit of the man disclosea 
itself. The fine hopefulness of his nature revives as ho conteniplatea 
tfie " disgusting tj-ranny " of Napoleon, and remembers what Europe 
owes to herself: — 

" D fbut do la patience — do la grande patience ! niais j'attends tout 
du temps, quo donnera I'eip^rionce, des g^ni^raui et des armies, k 
mes amis les Espagnols ; ot il n'est pas possible que I'Europe puisse 
so soumottre bien plus long temps it la tyrannic d<^(itaute doot elle i 
est opprimfc." 

Amongst the subjects connected, with tlic discipline of the army i 
which at this, and indeed at too mai^otbertiines, engaged the serious \ 
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attention of V)rd Wellinyjon, wa§ the " accursed thirst" of the British 
soldier. Every opportunity was taken by the men of procuring wine 
and spirits. They often rolled the peasantry and innkeepers ; and 
knowing that considerable quantities were concealed in convents, 
cottages, and even m caves, they would wander far from cantonments 
and run the risk of being taken prisoners in their avid search for the 
coveted beverages. J^peated orders fidled to check the marauding 
spirit, and punishment waa at length resorted to.^ 

1 It require! a very Argus to prevent English soldiers ttom being incapacitated from their 
duty by intemperance', vhioh is the very bane of the British serrice. It will scarcely be 
beliered that, so systemitfc and deliberate were the men id procuring spirits or wine daring 
the Peninsular war, that |» soldier %ept an itinerary of 'the dilerent shops where these were 
sold, between Lisbon and- the army, ibr the benefit of one oC his comrades who was to 
come after him. This cq%)xis document ca&e by some aocidmt into the hands of the 
military authorities al lisbli, and was considered so unique, as to be forwarded for Lord 
Wellington's inspection. Its letails were similar to those of oud roaiUbooks. 

*' Two leagues from Lisbon, « R. at the Casa de Pasto . good viao. 

Half a league beyond, on tla L. . ' . . . . strong aledent {aqua ardimte). 
At Bio Mayor, at the end of tbe town, on the L. a small 

house ' . . . right strong Tino. 

At Lerida, a shop going up td|he Bishop's palace, on 

the R. ... k ... . good akedeilt* 

Two leagues beyond Pombal, on I* . . . horrid rOUgu^ stuff. 

Half-a-league further, white house Vithout a bush) . right gooi stuff. 
On entering Coimbra [which, by.tl|^by, our soldiers 

pronounced Quimborough], on Hk R. . . good eheap rino." 

And this precious tnorceaUj so Justly to \ denominated a tcper-graphical account of the 
route, was thus continued to h^MUquarters* 
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OULT and Warmont after ponring 
eupplii^s iato BadajoK, and addiDg 
men and materiel to prepare it 
for future attacks, aeparatod, the 
Dnltc of Dalmatia falling bock 
upor SevilJe, aiid the Duke of 
^ B&t'ura taking a northerlj- poureo. 
Lord Wellington now deemed 
\ t advisable to take up a new 
position. Gettmg rid of the 
Spanish general, Blake, whom ho 
advised to proceed to the south 
ur to obtam poapsaion of Seville (for his presence 
log and An embiraMmont to the British general) 
he cbaugcd h s head quartersto Fuente Guinaldo, a height whith 
coounanded an eitens ve new f the country in front, serosa wliich 
t might be eipected the Puch would come. Leaving General 
Hall on the Al mtejo to oberve General Girard, Lord Wellingtoo 
occup rd the bne of tl e r veiCoa with the allied troops, because it 
enabled hun at any t me to bl kade Ciudad Rodrigo, on the possession 
of which fortroBB liJa eipeiationa now rested. To attack Ciudnd 
Bodrigo at that moment wdd hare been madness. Things had gone 
wrong in the eaateni p* o*" Spain, where Marahal Surhct liail 
■ucceasfully attaeki-d andeaptured Tarragona. And they had not 
prosperod in the south, f' t^o Doko of Dalmatia waa too much for 
Blake, who wa« driven t Cadii ; while in the north, Count Dortenne 




I 
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had operated bo auccesBfuliy against the Spaaisli farces, that Abodea, 
who commanded them, had been obliged to flj to the passes of Villa 
Franca. Lord Wollingtou, therefore, held to the Fabian policy of 
deby, strictly blockading the fortrcsa he could not take. 

Meanwhile, the French generals continued to receive strong rein- 
forcements, and before Wellington had been a month at Guinaldo 
not fewer than 50,000 fresh troops had assembled in Spain. Of this 
number, 8000 were cavaliy, an important arm of the French service 
in which they were always strong, and the British proportionately 
weak. These were considerable odds against Lord Wellington, but 
his position wns so good that the B'rench were placed on the horns 
of a dilemma; their power was for the moment neutralised. "If," 
said his lordship, writing to Lord Liverpool, " we cannot maintain 
this blockade [of Ciudad Bodrigo], the enemy must bring 50,000 
men to oblige us to raise it, and they con undertake nothing else this 
year, for they must still continue to watch this place, and we shall so 
tar save the cause. In the mean time if they offer me a favoiirable 
I opportunity of bringing any of them to action I shall do it." 

The tenure of Ciudad Rodrigo was of vital consequence to the 
I French cause. The provisionB of the garrison were rapidly wasting ; 
I surrender was inevitable if supplies were not immediately thrown in. 
I A desperate effort to effect this object was accordingly resolved upon, 
J through the junction of the forees of Marmont, Souham, and Dorsenne, 
I ud in furtherance of the object large convoys were collected at 
I flacentia and Salamanca. 

To convey a dear idea of the operations which followed, we must 
I go more into detail than usual. 

About fifty miles to the north of Ciudad Bodrigo is the river 

I Dooro, flowing east and west, that is to say, across the country, 

[ From the south hank of this river issues the river Agueda, which 

I mna southerly towards Ciudad Rodrigo. About twenty miles from 

r.ita mouth in the Douro, the main stream of the Agueda divides itself 

■ into two branches, an easterly one towards Portugal, and a westerly 

one in Spain. The eastern branch is the river Axava ; the westerly 

branch is the continuation of the Agueda. The plain, therefore, in 

which Ciudad Rodrigo ia situated, is iutersected by these two rivers. 

The Agueda runs down to the town, which ia situated upon it, and 

the Azava flows parallel to it, and about eight miles distant, on the 

Portuguese frontier. Lord Wellington took up his position in part 

between tlieso two rivers, and partly on a ridge of hills on the 

Portuguese side of the Aiava, and about seven miles from Ciudad 

Bodrigo, BO as to have the latter riv«r in his front; and tn this 
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position he awaited the attack of tbe enemy. On the 24tl) of 
September they encamped for the evening on the heights above 
Ciudad Hodrigo, On the 23th the enemy moved forwarda. Geueml 
Montbrun, at the head of fourteen squadrona, amongst which were 
tho lianciers He Berg, moved briskly to the Azava, and having passed 
that river, began the battle by attacking our army posted on the 
ridge. General Alontbrun's division of cavnliy consisted of two 
parts ; the one under himself, and the other under General Wattier. 
General Wattier took the charge of the Btta«:k of the ridge, whili^I 
Montbrun, going ofl' to the left, took the road to Puente GuinaldO) 
where was the English right. It woa seen, at the same time, that 
the greatest part of the enemy's infantry were taking the same 
direction. Lord WeUington, therefore, having thus discovered the 
object of their principal attack, immediately hastened reinforcements 
to his divisions in that quarter^ and himself rode from one position to 
the other, to encourage them to do their duty, to receive the enemy 
in squares, and to fall back when necessary without disorder. In the 
mean time General Wattier had commenced the feint attack on the 
English left. Immediately, however, upon his crossing the Azava, 
ho was charged by two squadrons of the I6th and lith Light 
Dragoons, and, for the moment, was compelled to give way. General 
Wattier now put himself at the head of his men, and rallied them 
with much spirit. They mado a second charge upon tho English 
cavalry, but, as they were advancing, were unexpectedly saluted by a 
brisk discharge of musketry from a wood on their left flank. Thia 
well-timed fire was from the Gist regiment, which, with the most 
laudable promptitude, had been secretly sent, and posted there, 
during the first attack. The effect was to the full what had been 
anticipated. The impetuosity of tho enemy's charge, and the con- 
nection of their ranks, were broken; and Major-General Anson 
falling upon them at tho same time, converted their confusion into 
a rout. Tliey hastily recrossed the Aj-.ava, and were pursued for some 
distance by tho English. "WHiiUt this was going on, upon tho English 
hift, Monthnm, with the greater part of the French cavalry, and with 
the French infantry following up immediately behind him, advanced to 
attack the rxtreme port of Ihc English right. The position of this 
right was on a ridgo of heights, in front of Fucnto Quinuldo, and 
crosaiug the rood to that town. As Lord Wellington could not 
ftireMXi the point of their attack, before they put themselves in 
turch, this was tbe weakest part of the English line. The object of 
Hontbrun was to force tho lijie. and thus, by turning it, and 
getting iuto its roar, to shut ja the English position between himself 
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and the Azavn. Montbnm guceeeded bo far as to reach the position 
before the reinforcementa sent up bj Lord Wellington. The amall 
body of English troops, however, sustained the onset with most 
distinguished braveiy. One regiment of French Dragoons succeeded 
in t&king two pieces of cannon, Khich had been posted on a rising 
groiindjOntheright of the English; hilt they were charged by the second 
battalion of the 5th Eegiment, under the command of Major Bidge, 
and the guns were immediately retaken. The 77th Begiment, and three 
squadrons of Major-General Alten's brigade, also distinguished 
themselves eminently. The enemy attacked the position in three 
columns ; the 5th Eegiment, as observed, repulsed their left 
column ; the 77th their centre column, and the three squaiirons of 
Major-Oeneral Alten their right column. In the meau time, the 
great body of the enemy's infantry came up, and Lord WeUington, 
seeing their superiority, and that the continuance of the contest in 
that quarter would lead to a general action, ordered their retreat on 
Fuente Gninaldo. This was accordijigly done ia the best possible 
order. The troops were formed into several squares, and marched 
in this shape. The French cavalry in vain mshed upon them. The 
squares halted, and repelled them with the most distinguished 
steadiness. One of the squares in particular, composed of the 6th 
and 77th Eegiments, was charged on three sides at once ; it halted 
on the instant, and assuming a determined attitude, received the 
enemy with the most heroic tirmncas. Not a man moved fium the 
ranks, eicept when his corpse tilled up the space previously occupied 
by his living body. Effecting their retreat, the whole of the English 
line, entered its temporarj' entrenchments at Fuente Guinaldo in the 
course of the same evening, and of the following morning. The 
French followed this movement so far as to present themselves in 
front of Fuente Guinaldo on the morning of the 24tli ; Lord 
Wellington declined a battle ; for the several reasons already men- 
tioned, shortly withdrew again beliiud the Agueda; and, a few days 
afterwards, both Marmout and Lord Wellington resumed not only 
their former positions, but almost their former relations and views. 
Slarmont poated himself at Pjocentia, and Lord Wellington took up 
the same hne around Ciudad Rodrigo as before. 

It was generally the practice of Lord Wellington, after an engage- 
ment, to publish a general order, announcing, in the briefest terms, 
his approbation of the conduct of the troops, and his admiration of 
the manner in which thev did " their duty." The details of the 
affairs he reserved for his despatches. The army sometimes complained 
of the exceeding brevity of his encomiums, and attributed to a coldness 
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and DkdifirakM whit ■■« unidf Uie result of an uuiety oot to 
jnntnifli the nloB of pnue by too Miich prodigality of eipreuion 
. m ordinaiy occuuna. In lefoenee to the <^)emtioii abore detailed, 
I^nd WeQiziglui departed &dbi bia ordinary oonoiaeneas, tad 
pabliahed the fitUoving gnti^iag order. ^fl 

"Rirvow, trirf Oct., ISIU ^H 

" "Hie CoBmaodtr of th» Forcoa ia deairous of draring the att«ntioa 
of the army to the randact of the 2nd BatUlion, 5th, and 77th 
SegiBiaita, and the 21at Portogneae regiment, and lUajar Aivnte- 
«bOdt'a Portugneae artiDny, onder the command of the Hon. Major 
Ovicnl ColriU^ aod of the 11th Light Dragoons, and 1st HuMars, 
«Bder Uafix^Gsiiaal V. Alt«n, in the affiui with tho eoemj on the 
Utli nh. Theae Inx^ were attained by between thirtr aiul 
forty eqaadRHia of amity, with six pieces of csnnOD, supported 
by a divisHMi auutstiBg of fourteen battaliona of iniauti7 with 
Gaancm. 

" The Portugarae artilleryinen were cut down at their guns before 
they quitted them, but the 2nd Battalion, 5th Begiment, attacked 
&e cavalry which had takes the guns, and retook them. At tbu 
aame time the 77th Beginwnt were attacked in front by another body 
of caralry, upon which body they adranced, wid repulaed them. 

" VThile these actiooa were performed, Major-Gtneral T. AJt^'s 
Inigade, of vluch there were only three squadrons on the ground, 
were engaged on the kft, with numbers infinitely superior to theia- 
•elfes. TbeB£' squadrons charged repeatedly, supporting each other, 
■nd took about twenty prisoners ; and notwithstanding the immense 
■nperiority of the enemy, the post would haye been maintniued, if 
the Commander of the Forces had not ordered the troops to withdraw 
from it, seeing that the action would become still more unequal, as 
the enemy's in&utry were likely to be engaged in it, before the rein- 
fbrcemect ordered to the support of the post could arrive. 

" The troop* then retired with the same detettnined spirit, and b 
the same good order, with which they liad maintained their posts, 
the 2nd battalion, 5th Regiment, and 77th in one scpiaiv, and the 
Slst Portuguese n.>gimeDt in another, supportod by Majoi^Qeneal 
V. Alteii's catalry, and the Portuguese artillery. The enemy's 
cavalry charged three faces of the square of the British ia£mtry, but 
were beaten off; and Ending from their rejwated fruitk«a t-llbrta. 
that thcM brnre troops were not to be broken, they wen- con- 
tested with following tham at a diKtoncc, and with ilring upon theiD 
with thuir artillery, till tho troops joined the remainder of the 8nl 
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I dirision, and were afterwards supported bj a brigade of the 4th 
division. Although the 21st Portuguese regiment were not actually 
charged by the cavalry, their Bteadiueas and determination were con- 
spicuouB ; and the Commiuider of the Forces obaerved with pleasure 
the order and regularity with which tliej made all their movements, 
and the confidenoe they showed in their officers. 

" The Commander of the Forces has been particular in stating the 
detailii of this action, in the general orders, as in his opinion it 
affords a memorable eiumple of what can he e&ected by steadiness, 
discipline, and confidence. It is impossible that any troops con, at 
I any time, be exposed to the attack of numbers relatively greater than 
) HiOBe which attacked the troops under Major-General Colville, and 
» Migor-Oeneral V. Alten, on the 25th of Sept. ; and the Commander 
of the Forces recominonda the conduct of those troops to the par- 
ticular attention of the officers and soldiers of the army, aa an 
example to be followed in all such circumstances. 

" The Commander of the Forces considers Major-General V. Alten, 
and Major-Qeneral Coh-ille, and the commanding officers of the 
Foments under their command respectively, vii,, Lieutenant- Colonel 
Cummings, Lieutenant-Colonel Arentachildt, Lieutenant- Colonel 
^oomhead, Major Kidge, and Colonel Bacellar of the Slst Portu- 
ise regiment, and the officers and Boldiers under their command, 
to be entitled to hia particular tlianka ; and he asaures them that he 
s not foUed to report his sense of their conduct, in the action of 
the 25th of Sept., to those by whom he trusts that it will be duly 
appreciated and recollected." ' 

Following the incidents of Lord "Wellington'a career in their 
I chronological order, we may liere mention that on the 2Cth of October, 
1811, ono month following the events at Fl Bodon, and Aldea de 
Fonte, he received a license, in the name of King George III., from 
the Prince Regent, to accept the title of Conde de Vimiero, and t!ie 
inrignia of Knight Grand Cross of the Tower and Sword trom the 
Prince Regent of Portugal. 

We must now advert to the proceedings of Lie iitenaut- General 
Bowlond Hill, who waa commanding a corps of obaorvation at Porta- 
Icgre, watching the movements of General Gerard. 

Gerard hud crossed the Guadiann, pressing upon the Spanish 
General, MoriUo, who had advanced towards Cacerea, in Spanish 
fetremadura, for the double purpose of procuring supplies and 
recruits. Hill was now instructed by Lord AVellmgton to move 
agmnst Gerard and drive him behind tlie Guadiana. 

Quitting hia cantonments at PortaJegre on the 22nd of October, 
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Hill accordingly advanced towards the frontaep. For five days lus 
march lay through a difficult country, rendered more impracticable 
by continued heavy falls of rain. On the morning of tlic 27th, the 
troope reached Alcueeca, three milea from Arroyo del Molinoa, where 
the French were posted. 

Arroyo del Molinos is a little town situated at the foot of one 
extremity of the Sierra de Montanches; this mountain, which is 
everywhere steep, and appears almost inaccessible, forma a cone or 
crescent behind it, the two points of which are about two miles 
asunder. The Truiillo road winds under the eastern point. The 
road to Merida runs ut right angles with that to Aleuesca, and that 
to Medellin between the Tniiillo and Merida roads. Tlie ground 
between Aleuesca and Arroyo del Molinos is a plain, thinly scatteivd 
with cork trees and evergreen oaks. 

Fully resolved to attack the enemy on the following morning, all 
the troops, save the 71st, were placed in bivouac in rear of the 
Tillage, and completely out of the enemy's view. Ko fires were per- 
mitted, and the Tlst Ecgiment, which occupieil tUf town of Aleuesca, 
placed piquets nil around tLe village, to intercept any spy or dis- 
affected person that might attempt to carry to Gerard any intelli- 
gence of llill's movements. About six in the evening the rain 
again descended in perfect torrents, and continued with unabated 
violence ttiroughout the whole of the ensuing night. On being 
desired to make themselvcB as comfortable as they could, without 
the aid of fires, the troops without a murmur consigned tbemselTes to 
rest, and bore their allotted portion of misery like men and soldiers. 
At two o'clock in the momiog of the 28th, the sergeants went round 
their respective companies and in a wliisper bade their men prepare 
for action ; the utmost silence being absolutely necessary to ensure 
the success which the general anticipated. A few miniit«s were 
sufficient to put the column in motion, and a few more to show it the 
enemy's fires, at the appearance of which our poor fellows were quite 
oretjoyed, being to them a sure indication that the birds had not 
flown. Although the distance between the belligerents was little more 
than three miles, yet Irom the broken state of the road, the darluieai 
of the morning, and the inclemency of the weather, the British were 
fiilly four hours in traversing that space. The whole uioved in one 
column, right in front, until they arrived within half a mile of Arroyo 
del Molinos, when the various battalions closed up, and under cover 
of a little eminence, were formed into three columns of attack ; the 
lefl consisting of three infantry regiments, Bn<I three field-pieces, com- 
manded by LieutenUnt-Coloncl Stewart; tbe right of three Knglish 
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and tvo Fortugueee regimenta, two field-pieces, and a howitzer, led 
by Major- Qeneral Howard ; and the centre of two regiments of 
English driigoonB, one of Glerman hiLsaara, ajid another of Spanish 
cavahy, all commanded by Sir William Erekine. The left column 
moved upon tbo viUage, the right column croased the plains to the 
right of the town in order to cut off the enemy's retreat by any ot 
the roads leading from Arroyo del Molinoa to Truiillo, MedeUia, or 
Merida j the centre nwved between the other two, and waa kept in 
readiness to act wherever ita aervices might be required. 

The 7l6t and 92nd Uegimenta, belonging to the left column, 

^ entered the village at a quick pace, and, at the point of the bayouet, 
«oon cleared it of the enemy, who were quite unprepared for such an 
imcereinoaious viait. One brigade of the French infautiy had 
moved from Arroyos to Medellin before the arrival of Generid Hill's 
force, and tlie others were filing out of the village for a similar 
purpose, when the British huzza fell on their ears, and arrested their 
progress. Finding it totally impoaaible to eacape without giving 
L battle, Gerard faced to the right-about, and made the beat dispoaitiou 
mm bia power for a determined reeiatonce. Tlie infantry he formed 
f into two squares on the roods leading to Merida and Medellin. The 
■^7lflt, immediately on reaching the eastern eitremity of t!ie principal 
1 street, moved to their left, lined some of the village garden walla, aud 
■ ■alut«d them with voUeya of musketry. The 92nd Highlanders, 
following closely upon the heels of their companions, filed to the 
ight, formed line, and prepared to charge, but were not permitted to 
e a single ahot, although the enemy vigoroualy assailed them. This 
titremely galling to the soldiers, who saw their officers and 
I'Oomrades faUing woimded around them ; but, knowing that the 
if an enterprise frequently depends OQ the manner in which 
I orders of this description arc attended to, the Highlanders, with 
praiseworthy forbearance, resisted every temptation to commit a 
breach of their orders, and, with a patience not very peculiar to their 
countrymen, waited the arrival of the decisive moment. The three 
field-pieces attached to the left column were now brought forwardj 
and fired with terrible eflect on the enemy's masses, carrying death 
into their thiukeat ranks. At this monieut the 92nd were ordered to 
charge. The bayonets were levelled — the rush had received its 
momentum, when the French suddenly wheeled to the right about, 
Kid retreated to a steep hill in their rear. Pending these operations 
against the enemy's right. General Howard manceuvred round their 
left, and after cutting off their retreat upon Merida and MedeJliu, 
endeavoured to interpoae his wbole force between the eneiny and the 
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it to be General Gerard's intention to gain the rock with bis mixed 
force, Sir W. Krakine advanced, cut off the French lavaliy from tbelr 
infiintry, chained them repeatedly, routed them, and captured all 
their artillery. These movement* drove Gerard to tlio altematire of 
unconditionBl surrender, or a hazardous flight across the mountains. 
He adopted the latter; retiring upon the moat inaccessible point of 
the hill, and then facing about to fire upon the British columns from 
behind the rocks with which it was covered. Howard ascended the 
hill with the 28th and 34th, sending the 39th and Colonel Ashworth's 
Portngneae round the eastern corner, to charge the fugitives in 
flank. These movements satisfied Gerard of the impossibility of cxm- 
tinuing the conflict eicept at an awful sacrifice of human life. A 
rapid retreat was attempted — arms and ammunition were oast away 
— and followed by the left column, under Stewart, the French, dia- 
onlered, precipitately fled. But the greater number, seeing that 
escape was impossible, halted, and hoisted a white flag on the point of 
a sword, in token of auhmission. The remiunder continued their 
retrograde movement acrosa the mountains ; and the British troops 
being much in want of repose. General Hill gave over the pursnit of 
the fugitives to General MoriUo, who followed them twenty miles, 
killing many, and making a number of priaoners. 

The loss of the British in this well-conducted affair waa trifling, 
compared with that of the enemy. The latter lost several officers of 
high rank, and from thirteen to fourteen hundred nou-commianiaaed 
officers and privatea. 

Lord Wellington waa particularly well pliawed with the conduct 
of General Hill, in carrying into execution the operations entnut«d 
to hia charge, — bo much ao, indeed, that he stated to Lord Liverpool 
that it would bo "particularly agreeable" to him if some mark of the 
favour of H. B. H, the Prince R^ent ivere confefred upoo him. 
His services had always been meritorious and very diBtiiigU]abed.Bad, 
added Lord Wellington emphatically, he " ia beloved by the whde 
army." 

And so he was. And the foundation of the affection borne bim 
"was his great pononal worth and his heroic qiirit. His popularity 
increased and strengthened the moment he waa beheld. It is written 
of Hill that he waa the " very picture of a countrj- gratlemau " (the 
portraits eitant prove this). " To those soldiers who uame from ths 
rural dititricts of Old England he rfjjmgenteJ home; his fresh com- 
pleuoB, placid face, kind eyee, kind voice, the total abounce of all 
parade or noiau in his habibi, delighted them. The disploasuro of 
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General Hill wns worse to tlieni than the loudest anger of other 
generala ; and when they saw anxiety in bis face that all should be 
right, they doubly wished it themselvefl ; and when they saw hia 
(.■oiiotenanee bright, with the expression that all wm right, why, they 
were glad for him as well ae fur themselvea." 




Hill had sought no royal road to proferment. He had gone 

~ rough all the regimental grades in the field. He diatiDguiuhed him- 

f when a captain at the eiegc of Toulon, and nearly lost his life, 

1 Egypt, with Abercrombie, he wae wounded. Ho eierted himself 

I greatly with Moore on the retreat to Corufia, and went to the 

■ ■f eninsuta with Wellington in 1809. It is hardly necessary to add, 

.that the recommendations that Hill should receive some mark of 

royal favour received all proper attention. 

In winter quarters at Preneda, Lord Wellington continued to advise 
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all the authoritieB in different parts of Spiun, Portugal, and elsewhere ^ 
upon the subject of the establiehiiient of a atrong government, and 
the creation of an efficient army. He vas stronglj impreesed with u 
horror of Bonaparte's tyranny, which he never hesitated to denounce 
as fraudulent and disgusting. To Lord William Bentinck, who had 
been entruated with the command of an army in Sicily, where he alto 
held the post of British Miuiater, he addressed himself energetically. 
A number of passages occur in his communications, iiliistrative of the 
deep interest he took in the questions which then agitated t«n million 
hearts, and ofthe rare wisdom with which he was endowed. Ue laid it 
down as an axiom that those who bad drawn the sword for the purpose 
of destroying Napoleon's projects, ought not to return it to the scab- 
bard until they had completely nccompUshed their object. " Tbey must 
be prepared and must be forced to make oil sacrifices to the cause. 
Submission to military discipline and order is a matter of course ; 
but when a nation determines to resist the authority, and to shake 
off the government, of Bonaparte, they must be prepared and forced 
to sacrifice the luxuries and comforts of life, and to risk all in a 
contest which, it should he clearly understood before it is undertaken, 
baa for its object, to save all or nothing." The words of wisdom 
which follow should be engraven on the minds of nil rulers : — 

" The first measure of a country to adopt, is to form an army, and 
to raise a revenue from the people to definy the expense of the army. 
Above all, to form a government of such strength, as that army and 
people can be forced by it to perform their duty. This is the rock 
upon which Spain has split; and all our measures in any other 
country which should afford hopes of resistance to Bonaparte should 
be directed to avoid it. The enthusiasm of the people is very fine, 
and looks well in print ; but I have never known it produce any- 
thing but confusion. In France, what was called enthusiasm was 
power and tyranny acting through the medium of popular societies, 
which have ended by overturning Europe, and in t'stabtishing the 
most poweiTul and dreadful tyranny that ever exist<;d. In Spain, the 
•nthnsiosm of the people spent itself in vivas and vain boasting. The 
[ notion of its eiistence prevented even the attempt to discipline the 
I innies ; and its existence bos been alleged, ever since, as the cicaw 
fi>r the rank ignorance of the officers, and the indiscipline and 
constant misbehaviour of the troops. 

" I, therefore, earnestly recommend you, wherever you gti, to trust 
nothing to the enthusiasm of the people. Give then) a strong and a 
just, and, if possible, a good government ; but, above oil, a strong one, 
which shall enforce upon them to do their duty by themselves tmd 
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their coiuitiy ; and let measures of fiiitmce to support an arm}' go 
baud-ia-boiid with measures to raise it. I am quite certain that the 
finances of Great Britain are more than a match for Buonaparte, and 
that ve Bboll have the means of aiding any country that may be 
disposed to resist his tyranny. But those means are necessarily 
limited in every country by the difficulty of procuring specie. This 
necessary article con be obtained in sulficient quantities only by the 
contributioDs of the people ; and although Great Britain can and 
ought to assist with money, as well in other modes, every effijrt 
of this description, the principal financial as well as military effort, 
ought to be by the people of the resisting country." 

The winter of 1811 was very severe, and professional inaction 
rendered it sometimes a difficult matter for the officers to kill time 
and tu keep the men out of mischief. Neither books nor female 
society contributed to while away dull hours. This, however, only 
aerved to stimulate ail parties to greater efforts in chasing away 
ennui. Lord Wellington had a good pack of hounds, and many a 
tDOrning was passed at cover side and in the chase. The men of the 
Light Division turned a bam into a theatre, while racing, shooting, 
fishing, coursing, cricket, smoking, and whist (the latter, by-the-by, 
B favourite game at head-quarters), aided in expelling dull care. 
Some time was also profitably token up in rendering quarters 
habitable. The greater part of the troops were located in and about 
miserable villages, consisting of small houses of the most wretched 
quality. A journal kept by an officer of the Fourth Division about 
this time conveys a very good idea of the shifts to which he and his 
oompanious were put to render their domiciles agreeable. He says, 
Bpeaking of the inhabitants of several places, " tliey seldom bad 
chimneya but in their kitchens, and our officers, with or without their 
leave, considerably, at least to their own ideas, improved them by adding 
this mne qua turn to an Englishman's comfort, Tlie windows, few of 
which had anything to exclude the weather but shutters, put on quite 
ft new appearance, their closings being perforated and the sashes 
filled with oiled paper instead of glass. Useful articles of furniture 
were often required, particularly in villages from whence tho enemy 
had expelled the population, and the handicraft men in the regiment 
were in requisition. The number of all kinds of workmen 'who 
turned out,' to use a military term, on these occasions, was truly 
wonderful, and not only carpenters, masons, smiths, &{.•., but indivi- 
duals of ' callings,' little to be expected in military life. When it 
woa wished to make some portable telegraphs a doubt was expressed 
if men could be found to arrange tho pulleys and cords. However, 
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tbe ntt«inpt was m&de bv 'calling tliese spirits,' and, to the 
mcnt of itll, they not only come, but in such oumbcra that 
regiment, 1 think in the Fourth Division, produced fifteen 
makers and eighteen riggers. Tlie aetoniBliment of 
on returning to their houses, if we had occupied them between 
retreat of the enemy and their arrival, was considerable ; tli 
knew their improved tenements rmni these little additions to 
couiforta of their guest of another climate." 

Before proceeding to notice the next great operation conducted 
Lord Wellington in person, we must glance at the proceedings of 
armies in the South and East during the winter of 1811. ' 
East, Generals Blake and Msby moved out from Valencia 
24th October, and attacked Suehet, who had iurested Snguutum, 
had hitherto failed to take the place aUhough seTisral 
were made to cany the breach by storm. Suehet defeated Blake 
and his colleague on the 25th October, taking fVom them many 
prisoners and eight pieces of cannon. The French then summoned 
the garrison of Saguntum to surrender, whith they did upon capit 
lation. Suehet subsequently advanced upon Talencii 
good deal of stout opposition. In the mean time the Guerrillas 
active and interfering in Arrsgon and Navarre. Miua defenttvd B 
detachment of 1100 mea seat against him, ouly three of whom 
escaped. In conjunction with the Empecinado and Duran be took 
the garrison of Daroci, consisting of 2400 men. 

Genera] Ballaeteros, who commanded a lai^ Spanish force^ WM, 
in the autumn of 1811, very successfiil by hia light openttiooa againtt 
the r«ar of the French army blockading Cadiz. In order to aid 
Ballaeteros, and to give additional security to Tarifo.' Colonel 
Skerritt, with about 1200 men, inehiding the 47th and 87th fig- 
ments, was detached thither from Cadia on the 10th October. 3Jol 
many weeks afterwards the place was invested by the French under 
Victor's command, and a breach, 25 ynrda in breadth, was cffertw! 
in the walla of the ancient town. The French commander, Laral, 
summoned the governor to surrender ; but Coupon replitil that he 
would bo foimd upon the breach. Ou tlie 29tU December the enemy 
opened upon the town ; and on the 3lHt the attack was made by a 
stream of French Grenadiers, who, in the assurance of victory, 
arrived without shouting within a few yards of the walls, Uere 
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they WMB received with a cruBbing volley from the BritiBli in&atry 
regiments. He homes and atreots behind the breach had beeai 
Btronglf fortified with polisadee, gabione, Bond-baga — everything, in 
short, of ■which bh ingeoious garriaoii coiild avail itself. Although 
UTunbers fell at the firet voUey of the defenders the French pene- 
trated the works and spread thomsolvea along the slopes of ground 
(for the town is built upon a slope risiug from the eea), under the 
ramparts, to the right and left, and opened a qnick irregular fire. 
Additional attacking parties at the same time iasued from the 
trenches; but the 47th and 87th, with the Spanish infantry, kept 
up a tremendouB fire, and committed such terrific havoc among the 
oesailauts that not less than 600 bodies were strewed along the slopes 
and ramparts. Never was rosistance more determined. Laval, 
seeuag the impossibility of capturing the place, ordered a retreat 
to be sounded, and as the remnant of the storming party retired into 
a hollow near Torifa, a shout of victory, mingled with the sound of 
musical inatruments, passed round the waU of the town. Oough, 
who commanded the 87th, was not, however, merely satisfied with 
resistance. "When the enemy, scared, ran from the walls, he drew 
hia aword, made the band strike up " Garry Owen," and followed the 
fiigitives for two or three hundred yards.' 

The comment of Lord Weliington upon tbis gallant exploit was 
characteristic. He wrote to General Cooke, who commanded at 
Cadiz,— 

" We have a right to expect that bia Majesty's officers and troops 
will perform their duty upon every occasion, but we bad no right to 
expect that comparatively a small number would be able to hold the 
town of Tarifa, commanded as it is at short distances, enfiladed on 
every direction, unprovided with artillery, and the walla scarcely 
cannon-proof. The enemy, however, retired with disgrace, infinitely 
to tbe honour of the brave troops who defended Tarifa," 

It is evident that Lord Wellington considered so small a body of 
troops should not have been exposed to the risk attending the defence 
of such a place. 

Lord Wellington was in tbe habit of drawing up a " Memorandum 
of his Operations" in the shape of a brief history at intervals of a 
few months. The conclusion he came to, and to whict any one who 

ten — tbe heroft of BaroBO* — ns bo gmt. that 
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patiently reads his clear and comprefaenrive BummarieH, cloaing in 
December, 1811, must come, was that if the Spaniards had beharpd 
with commoQ prudence, or if their conduct had been even tolerably 
good, the result of Maasena'a campaign in Portugal muat hare been 
the relief of the south of the Peninsula. Weliington did not think 
his succeas had been what it might and ought to hare been, but 
he had the satisfaction of feeling that he had lost no ground and 
with a handful of British troops fit for service had kept the enemj- 
in check in all quarters for nine months, namely, from March until 
December. 
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having moved towards 
Toledo, with the view, 
08 was Bupposed, of aid- 
ing Suchet, it became 
necuBBary to make pre- 
paratioiia for the siege 
of Ciudad Bodrigo. 
There was a double 
motive for this — the 
capture of the place woidd be easy, and a capital base of operations 
provided for a epring campaign — or Mannont wouJd retrace Lis 
I iteps, and Valencia would be safe. 

Ciudad Hodrigo waa not a place of very great atrength preparatory 

I to its occupation by the French. They bad done everything to 

I render it impregnnble, and it now bad the advantage of formidable out- 

I Worbs, There waa a palisaded redoubt on a hill (San f rancisco) in 

[■ the neighbourhood, and three convents in the Huburbs were also 

fortified and connected with the redoubt. Still, even in its original 

condition it was capable of a stout resistance. In 1809, Marshal 

Masscna had spent twenty-five days in the summer time in trying to 

capture Ciudad Eodrigo, though only garrisoned by a few Spaniards. 

i It was of course more likely to offer a stout resistaoco now, when 

I the garrison waa stroufr, and the operations rendered diHictilt by 

■ tiie season. Yet Lord Wellington felt confident of success, and his 

anticipations were strengthened by the spirit of his troops. They 

burned with impatience to wipe away the blot of the Ibrmcr year in 

the unfortunate siege of Son Criatoval at Badojoz, and Lad become 
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BO impressed with notions of their own invincibility, that " it woaU ' 
have been difficult to persuade the men that they could not beat the 
French under any odde." 

As a preliminary to the inreatment of the town, it was esseatial 
that the redoubt on the hill of San Francisco should bo captured. J 
This work was entrusted to Lieutenant- Colon el Colbome of ths I 
52nd. His force coneiRtcd of 200 men of the 43rd, 52nd, and Kiflei. ^ 
Immediately after dark they proceeded to the redoubt, and carried it 
by a coup tie main, making prisoners two captains and forty-seren 
men, capturing three pieces of cannon, and putting the rest of the 
garrison to the sword. Our loss was six men killed and four officers 
and fourteen men wounded. 

Ground was now broken within 600 yards of Ciudad Bodrigo, 
notwithstanding that the enemy still held the fortified convents. 
That which bad been a defence bod now become a means of attaclc. 
The enemy's work on the hill was turned into a part of the first 
parallel' of the besiegers. 

Numerit^ly, the corps of engineers with Lord Wellington's an^ J 
was very inefficient. To remedy this defect, a proportion of the n 
intelligent officers and soldiers of the iniantry had been selecten 
during the autumn months, and placed under the direction 
Colonel Fletcher, tbo chief engineer. They w«« soon taught how t 
make fascines' and gabions,' aud what was of more consequ 
tc fiM them. They likewise learned the manner of working by a 
and by this means, that branch of the army, which was before t 
weakest, had now become very efficient. Prorided with a j 
and shovel, and distributed iu files, the men went to work, " dig 
with a vengeance into the frozen mould under a cotilinual fire tWun 
the garrison." They toiled with alacrity, but they did not like it. In 
fact, there is no duty which a British soldier performs before aa 
enemy that he does with so much reluctance — a retreat always 
excepted — as working in trenches. Allbough essentially necessary to 
the accomplishment of the most gallant achievement a soldier ou 
aspire to— "the stonubg the imminent deadly breach" — it is felt to 
be aa inglorious calling, one full of dftnger, sttendeil with great laboor 
and annoyance, and for this reason, that the soldiers are not only 
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taken out of their natural line of action, but they are partially, if not 
entirely, at least practically, commnnded by officers of engineere, 
whose habits are totally different from those to which they have been 
ftccufltomed. No two cIbbbcs ever differed more completely in their 
propensitieH than the British engiueer and the British infimtry 
soldier. The latter delighta in an open field and a fair " 8ttind-up" 
fght. If he falls there, he falls in the opinion of Iiis comrades with 
credit to himself; but a life lost in the trenches is looked upon as 
thrown away, and lost ingloriously. The engineer, on the contrary, 
braves all tiio dangers of a siege with a cheerful countenoncE' : he 
even courts them,' and no mole ever took greater delight ia burrow- 
ing through a sand hill, than an engineer does in mining a covort way,' 
or blowing up a counterecarp.' Not bo with the infantry soldier, who 
is obliged to stand to be shot at, with a pickaxe and shovel in his 
ksnd, instead of hia firelock and bayonet. 

The duty in the trenches was carried on by the 1st, 3rd, 4th, and 
light Dii-isions, each taking its separate turn every twenty-four 
llours. They had neither coats nor hats of any deacriptiou, and the 
ground was covered with snow. Nevertheless, the men used erery 
unertion to forward the work, so fully were all impressed with ita 
ity. The garrison made many sorties, each of which was 
itly repulsed : in some instances the men pursued the Fi-ench to 
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id ihell flew Uilcklf sbaal bim, uid ono ot tho ronncr tore up the ground by tala 
A oownd him irltb eliy ; buC» bat in tlio ItaaL regu-dlng tbin, be remuned ati 
enetnj. Wbrn ri IriiKOi he bad HtEifled himiHlf, be quietly put u 

nld, " Mj ane fpUo«, you ire too mueh npoccd ; got intidt tbe embnunro, joii 
do jnnit irotk nearly u sell." " I'm nlmoiit fioiihfd, CotoDel." replied Ifae »ldier, " i 
Im't worth while 10 more now ; (bo« followa oin'l Ul me, for they hsie been trying il 
Ul«ii minutu." It wu Tbe lut DDid he ever spoke I B* hul Hircely attcied lh< 
lylUble, wben ■ round ihot cut him in (wo, nnd knocked bull □[ bi> body Hnw Iho brei 
K fOD. The nime of Ihia Hldim vu EdnwDil Han ; be wne u EngliBbmui. iUhDO) 
belonged to the »8lh Kegtoient. When be tell, tbe Freaoh lnlnnDtllct^ u wu utuui 
Ibon, eet up a tbuul, deoDllug bow well iiliiaed tbey vers wllh their piietlce. 
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the very glacu,' and many b fine fellow, carried away by hid 
ecthuaiaam, died at the muzzlea of their cannon. 

On the 14th of January, 1812, Lord Wellington comment 
besieging Ciudad Eodrigo from the first parallel, with twenty-tl 
pieces of ordnance, and on the night of the 14th he opened 
approa<^^h 150 yarda from the place. By the ISth of the 
breaches bad been made wbicb were considered practicable. 
Wellington therefore summoned the garrison to surrender. 

The answer which be received to bia appeal was worthy of a hi 
Frenchman : — 

" L'Smpereiir mon mailre m'a eonfiS le eommandement de Oi\ 
Hodrigo ; je ne pui» piu le rcndre. Alt eonlraire, mot et Ic 
gamtUon queje eommande g'enaeveliront toug let ruinet." 

During the Peninsular war the French and Spaniards gloried in 
imitating the brief expressions of resolute resiatauce iiommon to the 
heroes of antiquity. The " come and lake them" of the ancients, 
when summoned to surrender their arms, found imitations in the 
reply of "tear to the knife!" when the French caUod upon 
garrison of Saragoza to capitulate. Coupon, Phillippon, and oth< 
were equally terse in tlieir communications with a besieging enemy. 

The moment the answer was receiyed from the Governor 
Ciudad Eodrigo, Lord Wellington issued orders for tho 
These orders were precise. In their tone the General evinced 
perfect confidence in bis troops ; but. at the same time, resolred 
leave nothing to chance. The General Order began — 

" The attack upon Ciudad Bodrigo must bo made this evening 
seven o'clock." 

'While Ibis indicated the stern resolution of the Commander of the 
besieging army, what followed demonstrates bow carefully he hod 
considered every measure essential to success. The positions and tho 
duties nf ench regiment were pointed out — tho very minute of Attack 
was indicated. The provision of ladders and axes wna ordered, and 
their special use mentioned. The Sappers were direct^-d to take hngi 
of hay tu assist the descent of the counterscarp of the ditch 
was particularly directed that those who carried the axes, 
and ba^s should bo without their arms, and that those who stoi 
should not firr. 

A description of the manner in wbicb the orders wcra carritd 
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Fwill BtTve to show especially what those inatructions were. In fact 
F the details of the attack might have bcM?ii described in the very words 
[ (rfthe order — the post tense being subBtituted for the present. 

The issue of the order was followed, as usual, hj an invitation to 
the men to volunteer for the duties of the " forlorn hope " — an 
aneouraging term for the parties who are to lead the attack upon the 
I lireaches. The S2nd Hegiment, which formed part of the Light 
Divisions, destined to attack the lesser breaeh, volunteered to a man 
— a display of seal which would have been rewarded by its acceptance 
' did it not invoWe injustice to tbe other regiments, each of which con- 
tained scores of men who were equally eager to he foremoBt. AVhen 
the Captains of companies intimated, as usual, to the men that 
Tolnnt«er3 were recjuired, there was no hesitation. The 43rd, the 
95th, the 88th, all bnmed with desire to he the first to confront 
the enemy on the ramparts. 
The whole of the storming part of the Light Division, placed under 
■(nmediate command of Major George Napier, having fallen in 
I it the hour indicated by Lord Wellington (before seven in the 
evening), Major-Genernl Craufurd addressed tbem in his usually 
" ■ar and distinct tones : — 

" Soldiers ! — The eyes of your country are upon you. Be steady — 
be cool — be firm in the aasault. The tovra muat be yours this night. 
Once masters of the wall, let your first duty be to clear the ramparts, 
I and, in doing this, keep together." 

Major-General McKianon commanded the third division, on 

I whom devolved the attack upon the great breach. The scene that 

d in that di\"i3ion, preparatory to the et<>nn, is described with 

interesting minuteness by a surviving participator in the drama of the 

i night of the 19th of January, 1812 :— 

' "t was now five o'clock in the afternoon, and darkness was ap- 
proaching fast, yet no order had arrived intimating that we were to 
take a part in the contest about to he decided: we were in this state 
of suspense, when our attention was attnict«d by the sound of raiieic : 
we all stood up, and pressed forward to a ridge, a little in our front, 
and which separated us from the cause of our movement, but it would 
"be impossible for me to convey an adequate idea of our feelings when 
we beheld the 43rd Regiment, preeet/ed 6j their band! going to storm 
the left breach. They were in the highest spirits, but without the 
slightest appearance of levity in their demeanour; on the contrary, 
there was a cjist of determined severity thrown over their counte- 
nances, that expressed in legible characters that they knew the sort 
of service they were about to perform, and had made up their mUida to 
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the ittu^. In pwaing us, each oflaeer and soldier stepped out of tl 
ranks for an instant, as he recognised a friend, to press hia band ; 
manr for the la^ time : yet, notwithstanding this animating scene, 
there was no shouting or hoziung, no boisterous In^vadoing, no 
unbecoming language. In short, every one seemed to be impressed 
with the seriouBUess of the affair entnuited to his charge, and any 
interchange ofworda was to this effect : ' Weli, lads, mind what yon' re 
about to-night ; ' or, ' We"U meet io the town by aaA by : ' and otier 
little familiar phraaes, all expresaire of confidence. The regiment 
at length passed us, and we stood gazing after it as long as the 
roar platoon continued in sight: the music grew fainter evaefi 
moment, until at last it died away altogether. Tboy bad do i 
and there was a melting sweetness in the sounds that toiu^wd t 
heart. 

" The first syUable uttered after this scone was, ' And ore we to )i 
left behind?' The interrogatory was scarcely put when the wor" 
' Slanii to your armt ! ' answered it. The order was promptly obeys 
and a breothleae ailcnco prDvailed, when our commanding olficar, 
in a few words, announced to us that Lord Wellington had directed 
our division to carry the grand breach. The soldiers listeued to the 
communication with silent earnestness, and immediately bogan to 
diseucumber themselves of their knapsacks, which were placed in 
order by companies, and a guard set over them. Each man thro 
began to arrange himself for the combat in such a manner as bid 
fancy or the moment would admit of: some by lowering their cart- 
ridgo-boxes, others by tiuning theirs to the front, in order that theiy 
might the more convenieutly make use of them ; others unclasping 
their stocks or opening their shirt-coUan. and others oiling their 
bayonets ; then, again, 8ome sorewiiig in flints, to make ' aseimmca 
doubly sure ; ' and more taking leave of their wives and ohildnn ! 
This lost was an affecting sight, but not so much as might bo ex- 
pected, because the women, from long habit, were accustomed to 
scenes of danger, and the order for their husbands to march agMnat 
the enemy was in their eyes tantamount to a victory ; and aa the 
■oldier seldom returned without plunder of some sort, the painful 
suspense which his absence caused was made up by the gaiety of 
which bis return was certain to be productive -, or, if unfortunately ha 
happened to fall, his place was sure to be supplied by some one of the 
company to which ho belonged, so that the women of our army had 
Uttle cause of alarm on this head. The worst that could happen to 
them was the chance of being in a state of widowhood y&r a leaek / 

" It was by tida time half^past six o'clock ; the evening was pierciDgljr 
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cold, Mid tbe frost wns crisp oo the grass ; there was a keenness in 
the air that braced our nen-es at leaet as high as ameer I pitch. We 
vtood quietly to onr arms, and told our companies off by files, sectionH, 
and sub-divisiona ; tbe sergeants called orer the rolls ; not a man 
was absent. 

"It appears it was the wish of General Mackinnon to confer a 
mark of distinction upon tbe 8Sth regiment, and as it was one of 
the last acts of his life, I shall mentioa it. He sent for Major 
Thomson, who commanded the battalion, and told him it was hia wish 
to have the ' forlorn hope ' of the grand breach led on by a subaltern of 
the 8Sth Begiment, adding, at the same time, that, in the event of his 
flurriving, he should bo recommended for a company. The Major 
acknowledged this mark of the General's favour, and left him folding 
up some letters that he had been writing to hia friends in England. 
This was about twenty minutes before the attack of the breaches. 
Major Thomson, having called Ida oificera together, briefly told them 
the wishes of their General ; he was about to proceed, when Lieu- 
tenant William Mackie (tbem senior Lieutenant) immediately stepped 
forward, and dropping hia sword, said, ' Major Thomson, I am ready 
for that service.' for once in hia life, poor old Thomson was atfected. 
Mackie was his own townsman; they had fought together for many 
years, and when he took hold of bis hand and pronounced the words, 
' Qud bless you, my boy,' his eye fiDed, bis lip quivered, and there 
was a faltering in his voice which was evidently perceptible to him- 
self, for he instantly resumed hia former composure, drew himself up, 
and gnve the word, ' Gentlemen, fall in,' and at this moment Generals 
Pietoii and M.tckinnon, accompanied by their respective staff, made 
tbeir appearance amongst us. 

"Long harangues are not necessary to British soldiers, and on this 
occasion but few words were made use of. General Picton said some- 
thing animating to the ditTerent re^menta as he passed tbem, and 
those of my readers who recollect his deliberate and strong utterance, 
wiU say with me that his mode of speaking was indeed very im- 
pressive. The address to each was nem-ly the same, but that delivered 
by lum to the 88tb was go characteristic of the General, and bo 
applicable to the men he spoke to, that I shall g^ve it, word for word ; 
it was this — 

" ' Rangers of Coonaught ! It is not my intention to expend any 
powder this evening. We'll do this business with the eoald iron I ' 

" I before said the soldiers were aUent — so they were, but the man 
who emtU be silent after such an address, made in such a way, and in 
such a place, hod better have stayed at home. It may be asked what 
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did they do P Why, what would they do, or vould anv one do, but 
gire the loudest hurrah he w&s ableF " 

The signal for the asaault waa the discharge of a rock«4. It rose 
with rapidity from one of the batteries. " Now, Ud«, for the breach!" 
cried CsArriFBD ; and off started the Li£;ht Division in double quick. 
^ A tremendous fire from the ramparts of canister, grape, round shot. 
' shell, musketry, and fire-balls, Balut«d the adranciug column'-ttill 
** forward ! " was the word — Ceaupued fell at the very first discliarge. 
Pausing not, for safety only lay in suddenness and expedition, the 
divisions pressed onward, springing into the ditch, clambering up the 
escarp, and boldly facing terrific sbowere of bullets. Ifo impediment 
vas reapect«d for a moment — men and ofEcers dai>hed forward, con- 
I fronting danger with intrepid indifference, and driving the garrison 
before them. The great breach is won — the curtab is assaulted — an 
explosion takes place, and Maceutkos is killed. The iMser breach i> 
in the hands of the Light Division — XxFtEB is cheering on the men — 
a shot shatters his arm — be falls, but, a hero iu his agony, he calls out, 
" Never mind me — push oa my lads — the town is oura ! " Abandon- 
ing the breach, the fVench spring the mines, fait back, and keep up a 
tremendous fire from the houses, ^liile this was going on, Brigadier 
Pack entered, with a feint attack, another part of the town, and had 
converted it into a real assault ; and the French, finding themsclvM 
threatened in the rear, gave way — were pursued into the city — flew 
&om street to street — and seeing further resistance hopeless, sur- 
rendered. The regiments of the different divisions, hitherto seatteretl 
by the storm, now entered the principal square of the town, and 
planted the British colours amid loud cheers. 

Their task performed, and in the incredibly short space of thirty- 
rflve minutes, the men of the different regiments now rushed about 
' tiie town in the greatest disorder, firing indiacriminntcly upon all they 
met — plundering bousea for the wine and spirits in the cellars — 
drinking to excess, and, in the madness of intoxication, committing 
the wildest atrocities. Bocklessly or carele-ssly, they set bouses on 
fire by bringing lighte into contact with spirits ; they plundered right 
and left, wantonly discharged their firelocks from the windows, 
wounding friend and foe alike, and sparing, iu tbeir frenzy, neither 
age nor sex. Flushed with drink, and desperate for mischief, tbeM 
fellows, so cool in action — so steady before the storm — passed half 
the night in reeling through the streets. Some fell by the knife of 
the assassin, several were drowned in butta of spirila, and many wen 
tara(«d upon and shot by the very Frenchmen to whom they had 
yielded quarter. It was in vain the bugles sounded and the drums 
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Mt the asaombly; futile were the efforts of the officers to recall the 

Q to their duty. It was not until worn out with eicitement, or 

Eodered incapable of motion from deep potations, the stormera fell 

' pMstrato on the earth, or crept into the dwellings of the Spaniarda to 

sleep away their toil and intoiication. The acone eihihited on the 

following morning was most dreary; the fires were going out, and 

. about the streets were lying the corpses of many men who had met 

■Aeir death hours after the town had been taken. 

A very small proportion of the troops who had taken Hodrigo were 
mitted to renuiin in the city. The Rifles (95th) were marched 
lek to their former quarters, and as they crossed the bridge, they 
in their motley gear the evidences of the whimsical 
eter of the plunder during the orgies of the previous night, 
"Some had jack-hoota on, others frock-coats and epaulets, and some 
carried tnockeya on their shoulders." As tliey filed out they met the 
Fifth Divisiun on their way to repair the breach ; and the division 
2 Airmed on the left of the rood, presented arms, and cheered them as 
liey went along.' 
The loss of the allies in the taking Ciudad Eodrigo waa con- 
Three officers and seventy-seven men had been killed 
g the siege ; six officers and 140 men were killed, and 508 men 
mded in the storm of the town. 
Major-Gencral Craufurd died of his wounds on the fifth day after 
Bie capture. He was borne to hia grave' upon the ramparts by four 
rgeant-majora of the Light (his own) Division, Lord Wellmgton 
ending the funeral of the gallant veteran.' 

u afMnrerdB lold Uiitl tbe DukB ot WiltingUni, nha HV u> on osr nunli, ioqulicd 
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IJB LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLUTCTOIT. [1812, 

Cmufiird nas one of the best nod bravest soldiers in the Brituli 
trmj. He had embnced the profeeaion of arme when in only Us 
fifteenth year, and before he naa twenty had obtained Ma coinpaoy. 
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In the abBCnce of any meanB of effectually Btudyirg lila profeasion in 
Englnnd, he repaired to Prussia and other theatres of war on the 
European Continent. He BubBequently served two campaigns in 
India under Lord Comwallis, occasionally commanding the 75th 
Regiment. Betuming home, he vras employed on a mission to the 
Austrian armies, and participated in the war with revolutionary 
France. His next field was Ireland, where he served as Ueputy 
Quartermaster General, In 179fl, he was again with the Austrian 
army in Switzerland, and at a later period was under the Duke of 
Tork in Holland. Tlie year 1807 saw Craufurd a Brigadier- General 
in Buenos Ayres, under General Whitelocke ; and in 1808 he pro- 
ceeded to the Peninsula. He first distinguished himself in actions 
with the French under Massena, upon the river Coa, This was in 
1810. ITie Light Division, with three regiments of Cavalry, a troop 
of Horse Artillery, and two regiments of Ca^adorea (Portuguese 
Light Infantry), were attacked by 24,000 French ; but Craufurd did 
not retire from his post until a most gallant defence had been mode, 
and the enemy had three times been repulsed in his attempt to cross 
a bridge of the Coa in pursuit. We nest find Craufurd at Busaco, 
driving back the infantry cohorts of Ney and Simon. Wbat ensued 

a been recit«d in preceding pages. 
^Xbe ^aracter of General Craufurd has been variously drawn. 
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Napier speaks of him as of a fiery temper, harah, rigid in command, 
prone to disobedience, yet exacting entire submission from inferiors-, 
ambitious, and avid of glory j poasessed of milititry talent^ enter- 
prising and intrepid, jet not remarkable for skill in bandllng troops 
under fire. NevertheleBs Wellingtoi^ mourned him aa an " officer of 
tried talents and experience, nho was an ornament to his professioti, 
and calculated to render the most important aerrices to his country," 
and amongst the men wliom he commanded, Craufurd was belored for 
his justice and care of them. He had been absent on leave to 
England (much against the wUl of the Commander of the Forcw, 
who remonstrated with him on his application), and on his return he 
was welcomed with enthusiasm. Tho Portuguese Cafadores, who 
found fighting a hard matter if they did not receive their ratioiM 
regularly, shouted out when they saw him, " Long live Oeaeral 
Craufurd, who takes care of our bellies ! " Though a strict disci- 
plinarian, Craufurd was averse to punishment,' and always exjierienced 
great pain when compelled to superintend a flogging parade. 

• Ttk« the (OUoiriBg Intlilrtil frooi Cwl»Ho"» Ai>witiir*s, pa^c IM t— 
"The ttcaai iaj aflai Ibc ■lorroinff of Bodilgu our bn'o Henrr*! Cnntard dM «t kb 
wounil, ■■m Oi8 chief jurt of tho ufBwf. of the RiBti wcnl to i»j Ibt li<l DibaU lo tk 
tcduJiu. Be «u dome to Ihc gitn li; four ScrgtuiI.MaJon ot bl> om Dlitiitn, mat nt 



" I happoni^ lo tH OD guud one -laj, Thin Genml Cnufurd cnat riding la FnMi tk* 
rronl nitb hl> ardnlf drtciwD, u ni hit uioul cuilom, when two of our mm. one of ito* ■ 
cOTponl, ume runnln( out of ■ hoiuF viih vime bmd irhlFb Ukt had nolni hot tt* 
Sp4nlard( ; Ihej "«' |>nm»d bj a Spuiish womui, ciTing lunlUjr, > LaJnuu .' Lair»* ' ' — 
•Thiett Tbieft' Thejr «en> hsDirdiKtcIf punurd bji \be Gmiml md U> oidvrlj'i Ik* 
bmd «u Klren buk lo Uii! woEnun, uid the mni Ten plaotd In the inunl-houe. 1W HM 
iKf tbejr wen IHrd \rj ■ Drtgade Court-minlal. ud bnni^ht oot to * wwil nw lh> bwB (K 
ponlibment. When the hrigfide wu formed, uid the Brigide-UAjar lud flnlThri rrttdlaf 

Be Uld partleaUr itreH on our rcRtneot. irbo, he uld, eoBUnltled mon orllnta tkM tt* 
Tbole of tlu Brltlib ■rm^. * Bnldiu, ^mi Ibloh,' Bid be, * benOH jon u< rUlMHa. m4 
Bote npoKd U the >nnn;'> fl» thu etluir ngimenla, Oiat 70a He IB rob tiM lllhlMlMll 
with EopDnJl^; but while 1 romnuBd jon, ^on tholl not;' then, tnebibf mand lo lb* 
Mrpont, xhu iIoDd in the centre ot (he njuiite, he uld, vUh % ilern raise. * Strip, etr'* 

tBFnInc hli bred tauml M fWr •• bl> •tlutiun *ou1tl illuv, ud »ln( Ihe (jenonl paciof %f 
UMl down Ihe xiuare, be uid, ' OenemI Cnufurd. I hnpe ^u will A>Tglte ue.' The Bnnril 
nplird, * Kn. itr, jour crime ii too ^reet.' The pour earpunl, «baee wnlOM* aw, ** h* 
teduHd to lb* pif end nnk of « prlTnle uldier. and to reoi'i'e a paalihswM ot 0B« ktMtni 
•M Uf UehH, ud the other BU two hondrtd, Ihcn «ldrM>4 Ibt Oeunl t* O* 
tnliowinc tSKt : 

'■ ■ Da fou rt«oUcv(, elr, when foo ud 1 were lUeo priioun, *k«B Vbda* Ike ^ammmk 
a Qn*ni Whitrloeir, In Hnono XyFrn I We were niuehed, prtMMr^ «Uk • iiiBf M 
alhen, to m nan at pui 
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In figure Craufurd was short and thick; his countenance was 
intelligeut ; and his eyes, full of fire, denoted the energetic qualitieH 
of hia mind. Though the field was his element, he was fond of the 
'Ibeorjr of his profeasion, and so aensihle of the importance of rule and 
""" that he drew up a code of instructions for the British light 
, which, even to this day, is their teit-book and guide. 

Major-GenemI Mackinnon, who, by a strange fatality, fell within 
a few minutes of Craufurd, at the head of the division he commanded, 
was Bcarcely less valued by the army and Lord Wellington. He 
possessed a remarkably^ fine person and brilliant talents. Highly 
educated {chiefly in France), he also entered the army when hut 
fifteen years of age, and saw serrice on the Helder, in Egypt, and at 
Copenhagen. But the Peninsula was hia chief theatre of dhttinction, 
and hia humanity, neit to his courage, the quality which secured to 
Jiim the largest amount of admiration and aftection. It has been 
stated, that upon retiring from Talavera after the battle, Lord 
Wellington was under the necessity of leaving some hundreds of 
wounded nien behind him, whom General Cuesta would not afford 
him the means of transporting. Mnjor-General Mackinnon had 
charge of the sick and wounded on this occasion. They were 5000 in 
number. Only seven carta were available, with some mutes and aseea. 
They had to nmrch one hundred miles to Elvas, over a mountainous 
and inhospitable district, eipoaed to a scorching sun by day and 
heavy dews by night. With ail the good management Mackinnon 
could employ, it was impossible to convey the whole of the unfor- 
tunate men away. From 1500 to 2000 were therefore consigned to 
tlie tender merdes of the French marshals, and there is no doubt 

wtutb 1 ftrcT wftlpT with my mcHi-tln, by mcuiB of c*Dt£«D ttraps 1 n11«ted rrnm Ihv mcQ, 
Ukfi mywlf. Vou box on my knapADck ; I pnrtod my liut blsciiil vith yon. 
m Tould ncTer teigfl my klndneta to yau. It ii nuw in yom pn'er, dr. 
m know bow iliDit OS luTe bHn at nllong for uioa time.' 

P Tbcu "Otda nm ipDlicli by the eorpoml In « mUJ ind rMii«CfOl ooeml, wbioh not only 
d Uu OeDpnl, but tbg vhole tqiuirr. Tbe bugler, who ilood vUling to commenn 

" The ant lub Ih; oorponl rMsirnl, lbs General ilatted. ud tuming buitinily round, 
id, ' Whiifs Umt, wliit'i Ihst— who Ijiiigbt thul bqglcr lo flog t Send him lo drill— nend 
ID 10 drill '. Be cannot flog — be eiinnol flog ! Slop 1 atop 1 Tike him donD 1 tuke him 
nra! I remembM' It well— 1 remember It well t ' while be jaced up end down the Hjuro, 



g*llaiU aeceml reeovirEd a Utile hit noble reeling, when he uttered, »llb ( 
' Why doe* ■ brave Kldler like yoa commit [h«e irimei! ' Thes, bcKkotiing 
lo bring hit boru, he moODlwi uid rodB o9. It i> needieH to uy Ihit the i 
m* pudoned, uid in i few diy> the eorponl *u reaund to hit rank." 
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CILVPTEIl X. 

cwtrdi — Csplurc or Bidiijoi — Sir E. Hill *t 




HE tnoment Ciudad Bodrigo 
had ceased to be fonnidiible to 
Lord Wellington, Lc sot to 
work to reuder it formidnble 
to the enemy. One hundred 
and fifty-three jiieces of t>rd' 
^ nunco found in the plaee cod- 
Btituted a good supply of 
materiel, ofiensive to a bcoieg- 
ing force, and it n-oa only awxt- 

eary to repair the bivocbcs and 

-;^Tf^&i^r:__^5^^^^^^]'r utrengthen the outworks. This 

"''~^-;— ~ --~~ latter procedure, under ilulful 

engineers, did not occupy mora 
than tCTcn weeka, although nU the work was done by the Britiaii 
aoldipTs; the Spaniards nflording no aid. By the end of F«bniHf, 
Ciudad Bodiigo was iu n etate to reeiat a disciplined and si ' 
enemy for a considerable time.' 

The news of the fall of Ciudad Eodrigo created great di-ligU 
Bpain, Portugal, and Great Britain, and insured to the conqueror^ 
"on of honorary distinctions, and an inereose of sterling ri 
I ponse. A Tote of parliameutftry thanks, the formula which eipn 
national acknowledgment, vat the first recognition of the aple 

■ TtKOflBMniihBlundnted >T*let>u d/ ftmiflutioD, h 
I* tapncniibl* drfcno. Tim U bm ■ tBrUSsd tmra wIue 
antfd la • (Ina Basbfi of itj\ with ■ grriuli 
■1 (onilBlr. Th* OBlf w 
iIUbIi ku aol jM b*iB ■doplcd laptbrtc ', 
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vice rendered by the enpture : the Prince Begent followed this up 
y creating Viscount Wellington an Eajl ; and Parliament, that the 
might be more than an empty dignity, bestowed upon the Earl 
' ■ further sum of two thousand pounds per annum. Spain, in the 
fulness of her gratitude, had anticipated these honours and rewards 
by creating Lord Wellington a grandee of Spain, with the title of 
the Duquo de Ciudad Eodrigo. But there was not unanimity in the 
matter of the pecuniary reward, The Common Council of London, 
influenced by the angry speeches of the Opposition, who continued 
to denounce the war (to Napoleun's great joy), not merely petitioned 
against the annuity, but eveu prayed the King for an inquiry into 
Lord Wellington'B conduct ! 

One of the many causes of Lord Wellington's success in war, was 

the Becrecy with which he made his preparations. So early aa 1804 

he enjoine<I a perfect silence among officers upon the subject of the 

buainesB of the army. He observed, in a communication to Colonel 

^^ITallace, that though out of every hundred cases, ninety-nine might 

^^■v posted up at the market cross without injury to the public interests, 

^^Btit that of the public business ought to be kept secret i it always 

^^kffered when exposed to public view. " For this reason," said he, 

^H| secrecy is always best, and those wlio have been long trusted with 

^^he conduct of public afiiura, are in the habit of never making public 

^fjniBincsB of any description, that it is not necessary that the pubhc 

ihould know." Acting upon this principle Lord Wellington never 

communicated his purposes even to his most confidential officera and 

aides until the moment of action had arrived. That everything might 

be in readiness, however, when his plans were to be carried into effect, 

the Earl caused each department of the army to be kept in as perfect 

a state of efSi-iency as the aupineness of the ministry and the 

^_€paniards would permit. His park of arliUery, hia ammunition, and 

^^■emmiasariat supplies, were always at hand, and ready to move at an 

^^Btnir'a notice. 

^K Lord Wcllbgton'a object after the reduction of Ciudad Eodrigo 
WBB to attack Badnjoz, the capital of the province of Eatremadura. 
Its situation has been described (page 99, ante). As a fortress it is 
of great strength. Long lines of walls descend to the river Guadiana, 
on which the town stands, while most formidable bastions, glacis, and 
counterscarp defend the land side. It is strengthened by a tete d« 
ponl,' and the fortified height San Cristoval.' 



* rnd'a " Uond-bcnk D( SpBln," 
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siege and much of tlie ahot and engmecra' stores hod not orrirpd 
ElvBB by the 27th of March. 

"Witb wonderful patience and laborious industry all difficult 
were at length overcome. By the 5th of April three breaches bad 
been effected in the walls — one on the bastion ' of Trinidad — a 
Heeond on the bastion of Santa Maria — and a third on the curtain.' 
The time had consequently arrived for making tbe attempt to carry 
the plac« by storm. Yet was success' doubtful. The garrison was 
SOOO strong— brave and determined; the governor, Pbillippon, a reso- 
lute man, who would hold out to the last eitremity. Every artificial 
means had also been resorted to for the purpose of checking the 
assailants. A double hedge of chevaux-de-frue of the most formidabli 
character opposed an obstacle at the summit of each breach. 

The preparations for the attack corresponded with tbe magnitod^n 
of the attempt and tbe prospect of resistance. Never had 
Wellington so many able soldiers about bim — men so mpabli 
carrying out the behests of their chief. Marshal Sir W. Bereafo 
Lieutenants-General Qrabam, Leith, and Picton ; Majors-Gent 
Colville, Bowea, Kempt, and Walker, and Lieut enaut-Coloi 
Barnard, were all at his side, and had exerted tliemsel' 
zealously in all the operations of the siege. Tbe troops were full 
eoumge nnd enthusiasm, and burned to be within the walls tbi'y had 
so long surrounded. To the last, Lord Wellington w 
posed to bare taken another day to make his arrangements; bnt': 
there was no time to lose, Marmijnt was advancing from Castille,. 
Soult nfls hastening up from Seville : it was necessary that tlio 
should be grasped before they could meet. 

The story of the storm is beat told in the familiar language of 
participators in the deadly work. 

An officer of the 88th thus uTitea :— " So soon as each division 
formed on its ground in open column of companies, tbe arms 
piled, and the officers and soldiers either nalked about in groups 
five or six together, or sat down under an olive tree, to observe, 
their ease, the arrangements of the difierent brigades which were to 
take a part in the contest. Then, again, might bo seen some wridng 
to tboir friends, a hasty scrawl, no doubt, and, in my opinion, an tll- 
tlmed one. It is a bad time — at the moment of entering a brcael 
to write to a man's liithor or mother — much less his wife — to 
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them so ; and, besides, it has aa imseaaoiiable appeaniiice in the eyea 

of the soldiers, who are decidedly the most competeut judges of what 

their officers should be, or, at least, wbat l/tei/ would u>Uh them to be 

— which is tantamount at such a crisis. . 

I " There is a soiemiiity of feeling which accompsjiieB the expectation 

[ <rf every great event in our lives, and the man who can altogether be 

dead to such feeling is little, if anything, better than a brute. The 

present moment was one that was well calculated to fill every bosom 

throughout the array ; for mixed with expectation, suspense, and 

hope, it was rendered still more touching to the heart by the muaiii 

of eome of the regiments, which played at the head of each battalion, 

as the soldiers sauntered about to beguile the last hour many of 

them were destined to live. The band of my corps, the 68th, all 

Irish, played several tunes which exclusively belong to their couutrj-, 

and it is impossible to describe the effect it had upon us all ; such an 

air as "Savoumeen Deeliah" is sufficient, at any time, to inspire a 

feeling of melancholy, but on an occasion like the present it acted 

powerfully on the feelings of the men : they thought of their distant 

homes—of their friends, and of bygono days. It was Easter Sunday, 

and the contrast which their present position presented to what it 

would have been were they in their native land, aiTorded ample food 

for the occupation of their minds ; but they were not allowed time 

for mach longer reSection. The approach of Generals Picton and 

I Kempt, accompanied by their staff, was the signal for the formation 

I of the column of attack ; and almost immediately the men were 

' ordered to stand to their arms. LittEe, if any, directions were given 

— indeed they were unnecessary, because the men, from long service, 

were so conversant with the duty they had to perform, that it would 

have been but a waste of words and time to say what was required of 

I them. All was now in readiness. It was 9'25 : the soldiers, unen- 

f cumbered with their knapsacks, tlieir stocks off"— their shirt collars 

I unbuttoned — their trowsers tucked up to their knees — their tattered 

I jackets, so worn out as to render the regiment they belonged to 

I barely recognisable — their huge whiskers and hronied iaees, which 

I several hard-fought campaigns had changed from their native hue — 

I but, above all, their self-confidence, devoid of boast or bravado, 

gave them the appearance of what they, in reality were — an iu- 

I tincible host." 

One of the Light Division contributes the foUowing sketch ; — 
" Soon after ten o'clock on the night of the Gth of April, a little 
whispering announced that the ' forlorn hope' were stealing forward, 
followed by the storming parties, composed of three hundred men 
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(ooe hundred from each regiment of the brigade) ; in two mii 
the Light Division followed ; one muBket-shot, no more, was 
oeAr the breaches by a French soldier, who nas on the look-out 
^ined ground leisurely but silently ; there were no obstacles. 
52nd, 43rd, and 95th dosed gradually up to column of quarter dis- 
tance, IoH in front; all was hushed, and the town lay buried in 
gloom ; the ladders were plneed on the edge of the ditch, when sud- 
denly an explosion took place at tlte foot of the breaches, and a buret 
of light disclosed the whole scene— the earth seemed to rock under 
us — what a sight! The ramparti crowded with the enemy — the 
French soldiers standing on the parapets — the fourth division 
advancing rapidly in column uf companiea on a half circle to our 
ria;ht, while the short-lived glare from the harrels of powder and 
combustibles (tying into the air, gave to fricuda and foes a look na iC, 
both bodies of troops were laughing at each other. 

" A tremendous firing now opened on us, and fur an instant 
were stationary ; but the troops were no leoyt daunted. The lad< 
were found exactly opposite the centre breach, and the whole dirii 
rushed to tlie assault with amazing resolution. There was no ch( 
The soldiers flew down the ladders, and the cheering from both 
was loud and full of confidence. 

" Furious blows were actually exchanged amongst the traopt in 
their eagerness to get forward ; while the grape-shot and musketry 
tare open their ranks. The Srst officer who fell was Captein 
Fcrgusson, wtio hod led on a storming party here aad at BodHgo ; he 
was Ijing to the right of the ladders, with a wound on the head and 
holding a bloody liondkerchief in his grasp ; wheu a brother olEcec 
aiiatehcd it out of bis hand, and tied it round his head. The Fi 
were then handing over &re-balis, which produced a sort of revoWit 
light. The ditch was very wide. When eighty or ninety men " 
arrived at the foot of the centre breach, one cried out. ' Wlio 
lead f ' Tliis was the work of a moment. Death and the mi 
frightful sounds and cries encompoascd them. It was a volcaas! 
Up they went ; some killed, and others impaled on the bayonets of tbeir' 
own comrades, or hurled headlong aniongrt the outrageous crowd. 
The eh0vnu-de-/rite looked like innumerable bayonets. The wool 
work was pomlcroua, bristlini; with short, stout sword-btades fasteiwd 
in it and chained together. Fire-balls were in pU-nty, nod the French 
troops stood upon the walls, taunting, and inviting our men to corov 
up and try it again. What a crisis ! wlial a military mitny ! Soi 
of the ftncHt troops in the world prostrate ; humbled to the dost, 

"Colonel McLcod was killed while trying to force the left ooi 
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of the largo breach. He received hia mortal wound within three 
vards of the euemy, just at the bottom of Home nine-feet pjanke, 
Btudded with naib, and hanging down the breach from under the 
ckevaux-de-JrUe. A few moments before he fell, he had been wounded 
in the back by a bayonet of one of his own eoldiere, who slipped. 

" At half-past eleven the firing slackened, and the French detached 
men from the breaches to repulse the other attacks, and to endeavour 
to retake the castle. I heard the enemy calling out on the ramparts 
in Gterman, ' All is well in Badajoz I ' It sounded veiy like English. 

" But thiB repulse may be called a victory. The British soldiers 
did as much as men eouU ilo." 

A third journal gives a detail of the proceedings under General 
Kempt: — 

" On the evening of the 6th of April, 1812, as soon aa it was suffi- 
ciently dark to prevent observation from the garrison, the two Britisli 
brigades of the third division, composed as follows : — The right, of the 
45th, 74lli, and 3Bth, under Major-Oenera.t J. Kempt ; the left, of the 
2ud battalion, 5th, 77th, SSrd, and 04th, under Colonel Csmpbdl 
of the 94th, their light companies, and three companies of the 6tli 
battalion, 60th, — the whole under Lieutenant-Colonel Williams of the 
60tb, forming the advance, — moved from the ground on wliich they 
were encamped, in columna right in front. The division took a 
circuitous direction, towards the river, and, aecordiug to a precon- 
certed plan, bolted on the ground which had beon pointed out to 
them, tbere to await the arrival of the several divisions and corps at 
the points allotted to each previous to the general attack. During 
this halt, the brigades were earnestly addressed by their respective 
commanders, on the duty they had to perform. 

" On the signal for the general attack, the brigades advanced in the 
order already mentioned, The enemy appeared fully aware of the 
attack, having commenced and continuing to throw fire-balls, which 
completely exposed the advance of the troops, particularly on their 
arrival at the wet ditch wliich covered the approach to the castle- 
wail. Tliis was passed by wading, or going along the top of the dam 
which terminated the ditch, and which was so narrow as only to 
admit of our passing in single files, while tlio enemy continued to 
keep up a destructive fire at this point. As soon as this obstacle was 
surmounted, the light companies and the right brigade, under Glenerol 
Kempt, moved to the left, towards the principal gate of the town ; 
the left, led by Colonel Campbell, advanced direct to that part of the 
caatle-wall which had been bombarded the preceding year. At this 
point some ladders were reared against the wall by the grenadiers 
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of the 5th, at ooe of which was Colonel Campbell and Lieutonant- 
ColoDel SJdgc, who commanded the 5th regiment, nod, at another, 
the ofEcera of the grenadiera of the 5th. Colonel Eidge called to 
Eoaign Canch of the latter to lead at bis ladder; and imtnediotel; 
both, at their respective laddera, pushed up, followed by their meui. 
and having Buceeeded in gaining the top of the wall, they joiued, 
found that they mustered strong enough to beat off whatever 
immediately opposed to them. The gallant Bidge called out, ' Comfl 
on, my lads ! — let us be the first to seize the Governor;' and dashed 
on, making his way, with those along with him, over the worka 
which hod been raised during the siege, exposed to a heavj' fire, by 
which numbers fell, who were soon replaced by those who followed. 

" As tbe Gth advanced, the enemy retired, leaving in the worki 
few men, who were killed or taken prisoners. Betiring from the 
ramparts, the Trench formed in an open space, near the Castle-gat 
For a short time the firing coaaed, and the regiment, headed by th< 
commander, (Continued to feci their way in the dark, following t) 
ramparta until they came to a passage leading to the centre of tl 
Castle, and, on advancing a short way, a column was observed, whi< 
caused a momentary hesitation in our advance. Colonel Eidge, wlio^- 
at the time, was reconnoitrijig another opening, called out, ' WTiy do 
you hesitate P Forward!' We again, and with the greatest cautioo, 
and without finng, continued to advance, and, on proceeding a little 
farther, the enemy were observed. We then commenced firing, 
which was returued by a volley. At this moment our beloved and 
heroic commander fell, having received a wound in the breast, whiclt 
immediately proved fatal. The writer of this was so near u to be in 
contact with him at the instant of bis fall. We left a guard by 
honoured remains, 

" The regiment continued to sdvance, keeping up a fire, and beinj 
now supported by the other corps who were following them up, tl 
enemy retiring, and shutting the gates. The inner gate was forred>l 
without much difficulty, but the outer one was found etronglfJ 
secured. The French, however, hod left the wicket open, and kepik 
lip a heavy fire on those who attempted to pass it. Colonel CampboU 
now ordered the men to retire within the inner gate of the Castls^r 
and directed the 5th to form in column, facing the gates, and that 
the other regiments should imitate that formation as they collected. 
The command of tho whole had devolved upon Colonel Campbell*. 
Qctneral J. Kempt having, as well as General Picton, been woandvd- 
in the assoult." 

In fewer words, the attaik upon Ihc breaches hod failed, Irom tbai 
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Btubbom reeisUiice of the French, but the escdade of the Cnetle had 
succeeded. For two hours did the Light and tlie Fourth Divisiono 
endeavour to eatabliah themselves within the place ; and it was uot 
until they had been nearly decimated by the fire of the garrieon, and 
the formidable obstacles presented upon the walls, that tbe remnants 
were recalled to the groiuiii on which they had assembled for tbe 
attack. Meanwhile the di\-iaious commanded by Lieutenant- General 
Picton, supported by Lieutenant- General Leith'a troops, had suc- 
ceeded in capturing the Castle, after which all resistance ceased,' 

Never was conquest so dearly purchased. The loss of tbe British 
in this siege amounted to about 6000 men, among whom were mauy 
officers; for the officers of the highest rank led the men to the 
deadly breaches, setting a noble eiumple of gallantry. Among the 
officers slain Lord Wellington had to lament Lieutenant- Colonel 
Macleod, of the 43rd, Major O'Hore.of the 95th, Lieutenant- Colonel 
Gray, of the 30th, and Lieutenant- Colonel Bidge, of the 5th. Almost 
every officer of rank was wounded; Lieutenant-Colonel Picton, Major- 
OencnUs Kempt, Walker, and Bowes, and Brigadier- General Harvey, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gibbs, of the 52nd, Lieutenant- Colonel Haroourt, 
of the 40th, Lieutenant- Colonel EUis, of the 23rd Fusiliers, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Fletcher, bore away honourable scars firom the 
"terrible bnainess." Tiie French garrison, according to the state- 
ment of the governor, Fhillippon, after his surrender, amounted to 
SOCO men, 1200 of whom were killed or wounded during the siege, 
independently of the number slain in the assault. 

Fallowing the usages of war, Badajoz waa given over to sack and 
pillage, and lust and rapine. Let us draw a veU over the dreadful 
Hcenes which ensued ; they proved but too clearly that the best 
disciplined soldiers are incapable of restraining the evil passions of 
their nature when weeks and months of toil, and hours of sanguinary 

intention, have whetted their furious appetites.* The reader who 
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And Drath Id dmok wltb gore ; th«T*i not a ftret 
Wben flgbU not to tbe Uil XHne dnpentc bmrt, 
Foe UiaK tor uliom It icon wUl (in» lo bML 



delights to dwell upon the dftaiU of llie sack of BadnjoE may tuni 
to the glowing pages of Napier, and the author of " The Victories of 
the Britiah armies," Bhariog at unce their pourtrayal and tlioir 
indignation. Be it our task to hold to the excellent subject of this 
history, who, albeit of a stern and unyielding nature, was deeply 
afi'ected by the loss of so many good soldier*, and shocked nt the 
lieentiousneHH of the aurrivors. To cheek the course of rapine be, on 
the second day, ordered the rolls to be called every hour, at whicii 
every person was directed to attend ; one brigade was ordered to be 
put under amis at daybreak and continued so for an indeliiiite tcnn i 
the Provost-Marshal and his aides were sent into thp town to esercioe 
their awful vocation of summary chastisement, and all comtnn- 
nication with BadajoE was prohibited to the troops beyond the 
walls. But some days bad elapsed before order was completely 
restored, and by that time vast, irreparable peraonal injury hod 
been inflicted. 

Parliament, deeply estimating the importance of the conquest of 
Bndnjoz, again tendered its thanks to Lord Wellington, bis generalg 
and troops. 

The repair of the works of Badajoz next engaged the attention of 
the Commander of the Forces, who planting his head-quarters again 
at Puentcs Guiualdo, opened a commuuicntion with the Spanish 
authorities upon the subject of their supplying garrisons for the 
captured fortresses when his back ahould be turned. Looking upon 
the British troops as the beet in the Pemnsula, and tlie Portiigurss 
as second oidy to them, his lordship was averse to putting them in 
garrinoQs when they were cnlcukted to be serviceable in the field. 
As for the Spaniartls, they were kept without food and without pay, 
two conditions indispensable to discipline, and be had already bad 
painful experience of their incapability of mnna>uviing in front of an 
enemy. As occupants of a fortress, well disciplined, paid and fed, he 
thought they might be useful, and to this point he urgently directed 
the attention of the Junta. 

Ilavbg secured the frontier fortresses Lord "Wellington nert 
prepared to move forward into Castille and to endeavour to bring 
llarmont to a general action. His motives for this movement, and 
hia confidence in its issue, the result of a tnre prescience, are irt 
furlh in a letter to the Eorl of Liverpool, of the 26tb of May, 1812 
(Despatches). 

He did not believe that there waa a man in his army who 
hiul any doubt of the result of an action, and that sentimrat 
alone was a guaruulee of success. " But," said be, " we possesi solid 
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I physical odvantsgca ovi 
recent successes. Our infantry are not 
tie numerous In retatioa to the onem^, 
condition than I have ever knowu them sii 
army, and the horses of the artillery in tht 
complete in numbers, whereas the enemy a; 
equipment." Lord Wellington believed, 



the enemy besides those resulting from 
bad order ; our cavalry 
id our horses in better 
3 1 have commanded the 
amp good condition, and 
terribly deficient in titat 
lowever, that after the 



[ }iarve8t, and the close of Napoleon's operations in the north of 
I'Xurope, the Frencli would be reinlbrccd, and he therefore felt him- 
a better condition to reap success than he would be at a later 
Lseuon i and, indeed, added his lordship, in a spirit of prediction, 
r^BUCceaa obtained note (28th May, 1S12) would produce results not 
I to be expected from any suceeaa over any single French army in the 
■ Peninsida upon any other occasion." But still he ([ualified the 
kiBsertion in a similar prophetic tone, by declaring that money woidd 
1 be wanted in the interior of Spain. He " shuddered " at the proba- 
■Iniity of the army being distressed by the absence of this invaluable 
lodity. 

During tlie period that was employed by Lord Wellington in the 

Pnege of Badajoz, Lieuteuant-Oeneral Sir Rowland Hill, who had 

lieen honoured with the distinction of the Bath for his previous ser- 

?icee, was detached to watch the movements of Marshal Soult, and 

impede bis junction with Marshal Mannont, lie accordingly advanced 

I Medellin, where, in 1810, Victor and Cuesta had contended for 

Fho alighted on the standard of the French MarBhol. From 

a place several marches and counter-marches took place, in order 

t the force under Hill might bo exactly at the pi>iiit of iaterrup- 

ioa should Soult attempt the relief of Badajoz. Soult had actually 

irched Zafra, Los Santos, &c., when the first intelligence reached 

Q of the fall of the fortress. It is said that he became frantic with 

B at the news, destroying everything within his reach, and invoking 

I kU imaginable penalties on the heads of " the Leopards" as he and 

I Napoleon were wont to designate the English, in reference to the 

I ^vices on their ancient coat of arms. He at once gave orders to his 

[troops to move to the right about, and retrace their steps into 

I Andalusia. This retrograde movement was the signal for cavalry 

I. operations ; Sir Stapleton Cotton, at the head of the allied cavalry, fell 

I vponSoult's rear, and, coming up withastrongbody of his Dragoons at 

I Villa Errica, a sharp conflict ensued, which terminated in the defeat 

' of the French with a loss of 300 killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

After this sITair, Sir Bowland Hill went into cantonments in 

Almendralejo, where he remained from the 11th of April to the 12th 
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of JIay. At day-light on the latter day, he moved out with one rcgi- 
meut of British dragoons (the 13th) and about eight re^ments of 
infantry, for the purpose of breaking a link or two of the enemy's 
chain of communication between the French unny under Marnioot, 
and that of the South, commanded by Soult. The point to which 
Hill directed his attention was Almarae, a little village on the Tngus, 
over which the French ha<l thrown a pontoon bridge, defended by a 
a leU de ponl,^ strongly entrenched. On a height aboro the bridge 
was a large and well-constructed fort, called " Napoleon," mounting 
nine guns, and having a garrison of 500 men ; and on the oppnsile 
side of the river another fort of a more complete and foruudablo 
character. 

Sir Bowland Hill approached Alraaraz cautiously, encountering 
many obstacles, and being nearly destitute of artillery. He had 
approached sufficiently near on the morning of tho lOth of May to 
make an attempt, and the troops being full of courage, and anxious 
to contribute to the attainment of any object he had at heart. Hill 
directed the attack upon tlie works. The regiments with him at this 
moment were the 18th Soyal Irish, the 50th Queen's own, the 7Ut 
and 92ud Highlanders, two companies of the 60th Rifles, and the 6th 
Portuguese infantry. 

Formed ready for the assault, behind a little height, one hundred 
and BAy yards from the fort, the 50th, on a given signal, moved from 
their hiding- pi see, and covered by the 71st light infantry, advanced 
with great firmness to the attack, the enemy all the while pouring in 
iheir grape, round shot, and musketry. On descending into the 
ditch of the fort, some of the ladders were discovered to be too short. 
This unfortunate obstacle was soon removed by the presence of mind 
of General Howard, who led the assantt, and whose cool and intrrpid 
conduct on the occasion woa tho subject of general admiration. This 
little check, however, instead of blunting the courage of the aasailautit, 
tended rather to increaso their ardour in tho pursuit of victory. 
The first who nscendefl the ladders met with a warm reception, slid 
aot a few were thrown from tho head of the ladders into the ditch, 
desperately wounded. The French for a few minutes modi' on 
energetic resistance ; but the artilleiy officers in command retreating 
from the nunpurt, the men were seiced with a panic. The 60th and 
71st pushed their advantage, and lurly established themaolYefl in 
Fort Napoleon. 
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Peuding these operations the second column waa moved forward 
in a zig-zag manner round every little knoll, which afforded them pro- 
tection from the fire of Fort KaguBn, until they arrived at a point 
nearly opposite to the left flank of the face of Fort Napoleon, when, 
turning to the left, tbey advanced direct upon the tete de pont at n 
quickpace. Perceiving that the object of the British was to cut off 
their retreat, the enemy, on retiring from Fort Napoleon, rualied 
towards the bridge in order to escape. But those on the opposite 
aide having cut away a part of the bridge to oppose IliU's advance, 
many of the fugitives found a watery grave — the rest surrendered at 
discretion. The impression thus made Upon the enemy's troops 
communicated itself to those on the right bank of the river, and Fort 
Bagusa waa instantly abandoned, the garrison flying in the greatest 
confusion towards Noval Moral. 

Almaraz having thus fallen into Sir E, Hill's bands, the troops 
were allowed, as usual, to help themselves to whatever they could lay 
their bonds upon,' and were then moved back half a mile to bivouac. 

The loss of the victors on this occasion was slight, considering the 
circumstances under which the attack waa made. It amounted to 
177 oiEcers and men killed and wounded — only one officer being 
killed. The enemy had 450 killed, wounded, and made prisoners. 
It was evident that the French considered the place of importance, 
for Sir R. Hill found in it large quantities of ordnance and stores. 
The works were immediately destroyed; the towers of masonry 
levelled, and the whole apparatus of the bridge, together with the 
workshops, magazines, and every piece of timber that could ho found, 
broken into pieces. 

I/ord WeUington praises the capture of Almaraz in his charac- 
tenatic manner. Duty and obedience being always the finest 
recommendations in his eyes, he lauds the qualities displayed in 
Lieutenant- General Sir E. Hill in persevering in the line, and 
coiifiiwig hinuelf to the objects chalked oat by kin iiutrueUona, 
notwithstanding the various obstacles opposed to bis progress. 
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P Lord Wellington, urged by the 
impatience of liis own army, and 
the irritating taunta of the Opposi' 
tion in Parliament, bad moved before 
he bad beard of iliU'a eucceas, or 
before that succcbb bad been acbieved, 
it is bigbly probable that the bril- 
liant tiiumphe which followed would 
not have adomrd hia histor}-. Mv- 
sbal Marmont was not a soldier to 
be deapised, and u[i to this time 
be had every prospect of efleuting 
n junction with Marabai Soult. which 
would have given to the French 
forces a vastly preponderating rope- 
riority. 
The works of Badajoz bod been 
repnired i the ganiBon pbteeil on a reliable foisting, aud its appro 
■utRelently guarded. The hour had arrived for attempting to [ 
trete Spain. Salamanca waa the point on which Lord Wi-lliB 

ftdvanecd. 

Salamanca is a town in the kingdom of Loon, once famous for it$ 
colleger of learning. " The town in dull, cheerless, and cold ; the air 
bites shrewdly ; and as fuel U very scarce, the sun is the fire-place of 
the poor ; bcnec ' the South ' takes precedence in the three marveU 
of Salamanca — ' Mrdia dia, medio piwnU, y medio elautlro d« Sam 
Vicente' The city has an imtiijuo, old-fasbiouod look. The beaatifol 
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creamy atone of whkb it is built cornea from the quameB of Vclla 
Fmuca, distant about a league. The towu ia built on three bills, 
in a horae-shoe ahape. The dingy Tonnea forma the base, and the 
■walla which overlook it are very ancient, especially near the Puerto 
del Bio. This river (Tormea) riaea in the Sierra de Gudoa, near 
Formellea, and after a courae of forty-five leagues, flows into tlie 
Douro, near Fermoaella," ' The ancient name of Salamanca was 
Salmantica ; and it ie spoken of by Plutarch in describing the aiego 
of the place by Hannibal. 

The march to Salamanca was extremely well conducted. The 
narcb of the Light Division waa eapecially worthy of nofciee. The 
were very fine, and well seasoned to endure fatigue, having 
aerved in many canipaigna. The diaclpline was moat eiact ; the men 
were not tormented by unneceasary parades — the march was their 
parade. That over, the soldiers (excepting those on duty) made tbom- 
•elves happy, and procured wholesome reat. Their equipment waa 
Tegularly esaniined, nor were the men on any pretence permitted to 
orerload themaeivea — one of tbe moat serious aiHictiona to an army. 
kA general may be endowed with tranaccndant abilities, and, by a 
ifbrced march, place himself in a situation to overthrow his enemies : 
I nuij possess the number of divisions and the number of regimenta. 
[t, by internal bad management of regimental of&cers, balf bis army 
»y be straggling in the rear. The men of the Light Division 
carried about eighty pounds weight, including musket, bayonet, 
•ccoutrements, knapaack, havreaack, aixty rounds of ball cartridge, and, 
'l»y turns, a bill hook of seven poiinda weight, to cut away impedi- 
ments. To thia tbey would oHen have added articles plundered after 
a siege, but it wna not permitted. The baggage followed the line of 
march in succession. T!ie mules of eiub company were tied togetber, 
«nd conducted by two btltraen in rotation. Each regiment found an 
~ r, and each brigade a captain, to superintend the baggage. 
"When tbe enemy were reported to be at bund, the baggage was 
:tvdered to the rear — the distance according to eircura stances. 

The army waa four daya in clearing a forest (lying on the march), 

lirhich waa clothed with verdure, and supplied delightful bivouaca. 

The Sierra de Gata lay on its right hand, covered with snow, whUe 

doudlesa sky formed its canopy, with the sunshine of hope beaming 

1 every countenance. 

On the IGth of June Lord Wellington reached Salamanca unop- 

loaed — the German huasars having merely had an affair with some 

Stench cavalry picqueta, which they drove in, without, however, 

■ Citrd'i lilmlrBble '< Buid-Doak." 
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following the unwise courao of racing at thpir heels. The ardour of 
our cavalry in pursuit had, as already obserced, been titrenit-lj 
injurious to them ; and about this time Intelligeace reached LorJ 
"Wellington of an aflair under Sir Eowlwid lUll, which much dia- 
trcsaed him. It appears that a serere but gallant action waa fought 
near Llerena, between the French caralry, under General L'Allemand, 
nnd our heayy dragoons, comjnatided by General Slade. The adTan- 
tage at first was to the Eaglish ; but their impetuous valour carryiiii; 
them beyond the limits of prudence, the French beat them back with 
great loss to themselres, besides the loss of all the prisoners they had 
previously taken. The news of this rash and imfortuuute affair 
elicited the following remarks from Lord WeUington, iu a letter to 
Sir Eowlaod Jlill ;— 

" I have never been more annoyed than by this aSair. It is occa- 
sioned entirely by the trick our officers of cavalry have acquired, of 
galloping at everything, and then galloping back as fast as they gallop 
on the enemy. They never consider their situations — never think of 
manoeuvring before an enemy — bo little, that one would think they 
cannot man(£uvre, excepting on Wimbledon Common ; and vvhcii 
they use their arm as it ought to be used, viz., offensively, they never 
keep nor provide for a reserve. All cavalry shoidd charge in two 
lines, of which one should be in reserve ; if obliged to cliarge in one 
line, part of the line — nt lenst one-third — should be ordered, before- 
hand, to pull up and form iu second line ns soon as the charge should 
be given, and the enemy has been broken and has retired. The 
Eoyals and the 3rd Dragoon Guards are the best regiments iu the 
cavalry in this country; and it annoya me particularly that the 
misfortune has hap[>ened to them. I do not wondur at the I'reuch 
boasting of it : it is the greatest blow tbey havo struck." 

The joy and delight of the people of Salamanca upon the entrance 
of the British vas beyond all expression. The women were partiuu- 
lariy demoustrativo in their eutbusiasm. They offered their housM 
tVeely to officcn and men, and tendered them all tho worhliy wealth 
they possessed. In the evening the town was brilliantly illuminated, 
and resounded with music, while the merry Spanish mueiachtu dauced 
boleros, and stnick their castanets in tbc streets. Tlie glow of light 
reflected upon the bright arms of the soldiery piled in the atrveta, and 
the scarlet coats of the men, diversified by the yellow, n-il, and blue 
pfitticoats of tbo lively peasantry, imparted a singular &scJuation to 
the whole scene. 

Nor — supine as were tlic Spanish Grandees who conducted the 
Froviaional GoTcntmeut — could all these mauifeBtatioOB cf a k 
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welcome be wondered at. Salamanca had grievously Buffered under 

French domination and occupation. In the three years of their 

unjustifiable occupation of the town, they had plundered and destroyed 

thirteen convents and twenty colleges, and had trampled alike upon 

■ civil riglitfl and domestic peace. Ijord Wellington and his frienda 

I irere therefore hailed by the people aa deliverers, and their arrival 

L Mroused all the generous feelings of the Spaniards. 

Previous to his evacuation of Salamanca, Marshal Mnrmont had 

I ftrown garrisons into the forts of the town, and the Castle of Alba 

wAe Tonnes, to the extent of eight hundred men. These forts were 

l;>espectivcly called San Vicente, San Caetano, and La Merced. Five 

B'days after his arrivai, Lord Wellington cannonaded them, and fol- 

I lowed up the cannonade by a storm, which, however, did not succeed, 

land Major-General Bowes, who led the assault, was killed. The 

t^rts were foimd to be much stronger, and offering a more effertive 

lieciprocal defence than was expected by the Coinmander of the 

I'opces. A delay of three days now took place, until fresh supplies 

tf ammunition could be received. On the 20th of June the siege 

Bcommenced, and Marshal Marmont advanced with 35,000 men to 

ftieo it. He was just in time to see the forts fall to Major- 

tneral Clinton, who stormed Caetano and Merced, San Vicente 

^pitulating on honourable terms. 

The fell of the forts induced Marshal Marmont to withdraw the 
. of Alba de Tonnes, and fall back behind the Douro. 
I he was joined by General Borret, from the Asturias, which 
irce to 45,000 men, and General Caffarelll approached 
rith 12,000 men, while Joseph Buonaparte moved from Madrid 
fith the army of the eenfre to fall on the flank of the British, 
The position of Lord Wellington was critical in the extreme. He 
I uery badly off for money, and his communications between 
^manca and Ciudad Eodrigo were in hourly danger of being cut 
ffby the French. Intrigue was at work among the Cortes to favour 
Hie French, and Lord W. Beutiiick, instead of landing with an army 
Kdh the east coast of Spain, as he was expected to have done, had made 
■ descent on Italy. But uo important movements were made by the 
^ftiemy until the 15th of July, wlien they passed the Douro and concen- 
trated themselves between Toro and San Eoman. Corresponding 
movements were made by Lord Wellington, so as to retreat if occasion 
rendered it necessary, or to come to a general action in a favour- 
_ sble position. On the ISth of July, the enemy attacked the troops 
■| Caatrejon. Sir Stapleton Cotton maintained the post with- 
mt suffering any loss until joined by the cavalry. From thia time 
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until the 22nd, coDtbual ftttempte were made by Marmont upon I 
different ports of the British line. The object of the Duke of BagUN I 
was to cut off the British in detail, and, at the same time, 
deprive them of all means of communicating with the towns. 

From this period until the 22nd, the hostile armies were employ 
in a seneB of mantcuvrcs, Lord Wellington acting atrictly on t 
defensive. The Tormee waa crosaed and recroHsed ; positions t 
occupied and abandoned ; skirmiahers met and exchanged compliment 
and everything indicated a disposition on both sides to come to dot 
quarters. At length intelligence reached Lord Wellington t! 
Marmont was about to be joined by General Clausel, with 1 
cavalry and artillery of the army of the north. There was no time 
be lost; the British Commander determined to bring matters to 
issue or move towards Ciudad Bodrigo without delay. '" 
liad arrived. What followed must be given in Lord Welliugtoa^ 
own words : — 

" After a variety of evolutiona and movements, the enemy app< 
to have determined upon hia plan about two in the aflcmoon ; 
under cover of a very heavy cannonade, which, however, did us \ 
very little damage, he extended liis left, and moved forward 1 
troops, apparently with an intention to onibrace, by the poaition t 
hia troops, and by bis fire, our post on that of the two Arapilea vhid 
wc possessed, and from thence to attack tuid break our Hue ; or, 
all events, to render dillicult any movement of ours to our right. 

" The extension of bis line to his loft, however, and ita advance 
upon our right, notwithstanding that his troopa still occupied T«y 
strong ground, aud his position was well defended by cannon, gan 
me an opportunity of attarking him, for whieh I had long 1 
anxious. 

" I reinforced our right with the 5th Division, under Lieuteni 
General Leith, which I placed behind the village of ArapUl 
on the right of the 4th Division, and with the 6th and 
Divisions in reserve ; aud as aeon as these troops had taken thd 
Htation 1 oniered tlajor- General the Hon. E. Pakenham to m 
forward witli the 3rd Division, and Gencrnl D'Urban's cavalry, ; 
two Bipmdrons of the 14th Light Dragoons, under LicutcnanH 
Colonel llervey, in four columns, to turn tiio enemy's left c 
heights ; while Brigadier-General Bradford's brigade, the 5th Dirisioi 
under Liciitenniit-Ocneral Leith, tlie 4th Dirisiou, under I.ieutoiiai 
General the Hon. L. Cole, and the cavalry, undi-r Liruti^nant-Guner 
Sir 8. Cotton, should attack them in front, supported in reserr* I 
the 6th Division, under Major-Ueueral Clinton, the 7th, under Mnjoi 
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General Hope, and Don Carlos de Eepiifia's Spanish Dirision, and 
Brigadier- General Pack should Biipport the left of the ith DiTiaion. 
by attackiDg that of Dob Arapiles, which the enemy held. The lat 
and Light DiTisiona occupied the ground on the left, and were in 
reserve. The attack upon the enemy's left was made in the manner 
abore deacribed, and completely succeeded. Major-General the Hon, 
E. Pakenham formed the 3rd Division acroaa the enemy's flank, and 
overthrew everything opposed to him. The troops were supported in 
the most gallant style by the Portuguese cavalrv, under Brigadier- 
Oeneral D'Urban, and Lieutenant- Colonel Kerrey's squadrons of the 
14th, who auccessfully defeated every attempt niade by the enemy on 
the flank of the 3rd Diviston. Brigadier- Giencral Bradford's brigade, 
the Sth and 4th Division, and the caivalry under Lieutenant- Qeneral 
Sir S. Cotton, attacked the enemy in front, and drove his troops 
before them from one height to another, bringing forward their right, 
BO as to acquire strength upon the enemy's flank in proportion to the 
advance. Brigadier- General Pack made a very gallant attack upon 
the Arapiles, in which, however, he did not succeed, excepting in 
diverting the attention of the enemy's corps placed upon it from 
the troops under the command of Lieutenant- Qeneral Cole in bia 
advance. The cavalry under Lieu ten ant- General Sir S. Cotton made 
a moat gallant and successful charge against a body of the enemy's 
infiintry, which they overthrew and cut to pieces. In this charge 
Major-General Le Marchant was killed at the head of hia brigade, 
and I have to regret the loss of a moat able officer. After the crest 
of the height was carried, one division of the enemy's infantry made 
a fltand aguLnat the 4th Diviaion, which, after a severe contest, was 
obliged to give way, in consequence of the enemy having tlirown 
some troops on the lett of the 4th Division, after the failure of 
Brigadier- General Pack's attack upon the Arapiles, and Lieutenant- 
General the Hon. L. Cole having been wounded. Marshal Sir VT. 
Beresford, wJio happened to be on the spot, du-ected Brigadier- 
General Spry's brigade of the 5th Diviaion, which was in the second 
line, to change itsfront, and to bring its fire on the flank of the enemy's 
division ; and I am sorry to add that while engaged in this service 
he received a wound which I am apprehensive will deprive me of 
the benefit of his counsel and assistance for some time. Nearly about 
the same time Lieutenant- General Leith received a wound which 
unfortunately obliged him to quit the field. I ordered up the 6th 
Division, under Major-General Clinton, to relieve the 4th, and the 
battle waa soon restored to ita former success. The enemy's right, 
however, reinforced by the troops which had fled from hia loft, and 
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by those which had now retired from the ArapUee, still continued b 
resist ; &ad I ordered the lat and Light Pivisions, and Colonel Stubb'M 
Portuguese brigade of the 4th Diviaion which was re-formed, i 
Major- General "W". Ansou's brigade, likewiee of the 4th DiTision, fa 
turn to the right, while the Gth Dinaion, supported bj the 3rd a 
Sth, ttttaclied the front. It was dark before this point was carried \> 
the 0th Diviaion ; and the enemy fled through the woods towar ' 
the Torines. I pursued them with the lat and Light DiTisiona, a 
Major-General W. Anson's brigado of the 4th Division, and boiq 
squadrons of caralry under Lieutenant-GeneralSirS. Cotton, aaloi 
aa we could fiad any of them together, directing our march upOBil 
Hucrta and the fords of the Tormes, by which the enemy had pasaed 
on their advance ; but the darkness of the night woe highly advan- 
tageous to the enemy, many of whom escaped under its cover who 
must otherwise have been in our hands. I am sorry to report that, 
owing to the same cause, Lieutenant- General Sir S, Cotton waa 
unfortunately wounded by one of our own sentries after we had 
halted. 

" We renewed the pursuit at break of day in the morning with ti 
same troops, and Major-Gcneral Bock's and Major-G*neral Ajjso 
brigades of cavalry, which joined durbig the night ; and, havii 
orosscd the Tormea, we came up with the euemy'a rear of ca*al 
and infantry near La Sema. They were immediately attacked | 
the two brigades of dragoons, and the cavalry fled, leaving the infan' 
to their fate. I have never witnessed a. more gallant charge than 1 
made on the enemy's infantry by the heavy brigade of tiio Kio^ 
German Legion, under Major-General Bock, which was complrt ' 
successful; and the whole body of infantry, consisting of three battalici 
of tho enemy's 1st Division, were made prisoners. Tlie pursuit i 
aflerwanls continued oti far as Peiiaranda last night, and our t 
wor<- still following the flying enemy. Their liead-qiiarterB were ij 
this town, not less than ten leagues from the field of battle, for a " 
houra liist uiglit i and they are now considerably advanced oi 
towards Tidladolid, by Arevalo. They were joined yesterday on th< 
retreat by the cavalry and artillerj' of the army of the north, «" 
baro arrived at too late a period, it is to be hoped, to be of u 
use to them. It is iwposiublu to form a conjecture of the amount ^ 
the enemy's loss in this action ; but from all reports, it ts very oofr 
sidcrablo. We have taken from them eleven pieces of c&imQD, 
several ammuuition waggons, two eoglvs. and six colour* ; aud one 
genenil. thrM* colonels, 130 officers of inferior rank, and between flOOO 
and 7000 aoldiora aro pri«onor8 ; and our detachments ore sending in 
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more at every moment. The number of dead on the field is very- 
large. I am informed that !AIiira]ial Alarmout is badly vouaded, and 
has lost one of his arms,' and that four general officers have been 
killed, and several wounded. Sut-h an advantage could not have been 
acquired without material loss on our side; but it certainly has not 
been of a magnitude to distress the army, or to cripple its operations. 
I have great pleasure in reporting to jour Lordship that throughout 
this trying day, of which I have related the events, I had every reaaon 
to be satisfied with the conduct of the general officers and troops. 
The relation which I have written of its events will give a general 
idea of the share which each individual had in them ; and I cannot 
say too much in praise of the conduct of every individual in bia 
station." 

In a subsequent despatch to Earl Batburet, who had now become 
Foreign Secretary,' Lord Wellington eipreased his belief that if he 
had bad another hour or two of daylight, not a man would have 
passed the Tormes, He was, however, very well pleased with the 
result generally. "There was no miBtake.'' Indi-ed, aa ho after- 
wards told the troops in his congratulatory orders, dated Tordillas, 
23rd of July, the events of the day were calculated '' to impress all 

I with a conviction that military success depends upon troops obeying 

I the orders which they receive, and preserving the order of their 

r fomuttion in action." 

Major-Gcneral Le Marchant was the only officer of distinction 
who fell on the side of the British, in this " the Jint general action 
fuught in the Peninsula, where Lord Wellington attacked." Wounds 
there were in plenty^even the leaders did not escape. Lord 

I Wellington himself, wlio was seen that day at every point precisely 
ere his presence wiut moat required, was struck In the thigh by a 

I tDusket-ball, which first passed through his cloak (folded in front of 
bis saddle) and holster. Lieutenant- General Leith was also hit, and 
Sir Stapleton Cotton, at night, was shot through the arm by a Portu- 
guose sentry. Napier, diversifyuig his profeBsional detail with a 

I fiuniliar sketch, adds, — 

" Captain Brotherton, of the 14th Dragoons, fighting on the 18th 

I at the Guarena amongst the foremost, as he was always wont t« do, 
hod a sword thrust through his side, yet he was again on horseback 
on the 22nd, and being denied leave to remain in that condition with 

' his own regiment, secretly joined Pack's Portuguese in an undress. 
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and waa again hurt in the unfortunate charge at the Hermnnitojl 
Such vere the ofBcers. A man of the 43rd, one by no means distiix 
guished above his comrades, was shot through the middle of the 
thigh, and loat his shoes in passing the marshy stream, but refusing 
to quit the fight, limped under fire in rear of hia regiment, and with 
naked feet, and streamiog with hlood from his wound, marched fbr 
several miles over a country covered with sharp flints. Such 
soldiers ; and the devotion of a woman was not wonting to the illi 
trations of this great day. The wife of Colonel Dalbiac, an Engl 
lady of a gentle disposition, and posaeseing a very delicate frame, 
braved the dangers, and endured the privations, of two campaigns, 
that patient fortitude which belongs only to her sex. In thi 
forgetful of everything hut the strong affection which had so loi 
supported her, she rode deep amidst the enemy'a fire, trembling, 
irresistibly impelled forwards by feelings more impfrioua than hoi 
more piercing thau the fear of death." 

Had any body written the foregoing but the illustrious author 
the " Femuauta War," he would in justice have added the follow 
from an account of the battle of Salamoncu, which appeared soi 
jeara ago in the " United Senice Journal :" — 

" The line of the 43rd was one of the finest specimens of diacipl 
I ever saw — as steady as rocks — itilh Colonel William y^apier U 
yardt in front of the corpt, ahne: he waa the point of direction, i 
akirmishers ceased firing, and the liue marched over them, dead 
alive. I eipected to see our chief unhorsed, and carried away is 
blanket." 

Uonourable mention was made by Lord Wellington of all 
olEccrs who had shared conspicuously in the battle of Salt 
and especially of Sir Stapleton Cotton, of whom he observed that 
one could command the cavalry in Spain half as well as he had dune. 
There were other officers who hod shown a more chivalric spirit, but 
few who displayed in so remarkable a degree the quality of prudence 
in command. Sir Stapleton had besides seen much ser\'ice in 
different parts of the globe; in Flanders against the Bepublican 
troops ; iu ludia during the war with Tippoo Saliib ; and in 
Portugal.' 

t C-AptBlti nt-oUirrtAii hnd hccu bI Ofxirln, T^l^vrnt. Al m *idi. ronilH d^OGnn. nil in nart 
oF tbc ftffalrt In which tatjtlrj trta c«UrI tipun Iu nfL llB ramaiotd vllh faja onqw durum 
lb* ma. On bl« pTomulUin la Mnjor-Ocnpral. h« obUlu«d Hit ■ppulntuwDI oT iMnjiHMiir- 
Ooiinl of ihc CtTalr; in Great DtIUIu, utiicti he unl; •ii»l<d 
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MARSHAL MARMONT. 



The severe wound which the Duke of EaguBa received compelled 
him to retire from the command of the army in Portugal, and we do 
not again hear of him in the field against Wellington. 

That Mannont was an officer of whom Napoleon thought well, ia 
Buffidently clear from his nomination to so important a commaud at 
so imminent a juncture. Yet hia biographers affirm that he was 
more indebted to his insolence, pride, aud family connectiona, than to 
his talents, for his preferment. They add, in the words of Bonaparte, 
that he was " always imfortunate." A brief reference to the ante- 
cedents of Mannont will show that neither the character he obtained 
nor the pithy commentary of liis master were altogether well founded. 
Descended from a noble family, he received a good education, and 
was intended for the artillery. He was serving in the army of Italy 
■when Napoleon selected him for one of his aides-de-camp. His 
courage and confidence secured him the confidence of his General, 
who employed him on many trying oucasions, in which he had the 
I good fortune to succeed. He was still a chef de hataillon, when he 
8 sent to Paris to present to the Directory twenty-two stands of 
I colours taken from the Austrians \mder General Wurmeer. At the 
Ijepoch of the formation of the Italian Sepublic, he was appointed to 
f'Wrry to the Congress of Beggio the determination of Napoleon : 
■ '•iid he was with the expedition that marched against Some. On 
" the coneluaion of the treaty at Campo Formio, he returned to 
France, wht-re he married the only daughter of the rich banker, 
Perigaiut. He next followed Napoleon to Egypt. At the taking of 
Slalts, be was charged with the command of one of the columns 

Il&nded ; he repulsed the Maltese, and took the standard of the Knights 
of the Order. He was then made a General of Brigade. Mannont 
rendered himself useful in the attack of Alexandria, and in the march 
■of the French upon Cairo. The 2lBt of July, 1800, he seized upon 
♦he entrenchments whicli covered the position of the Mamelukes, 
tnd contributed to the overthrowing in the Nile a great number of 
liiose intrepid horsemen. At the time of the eipodirion to Syria, 
Uarmont was charged witJi the command of Aleiandria, where he 
■uperaeded General Kleber. Eetuming to France with Bonaparte, 
he assisted in the revolution of the 18th Brumaire; he was 
entrusted with the command of the military aehool, nominated a 
councillor of state in the section of war. and General of Division ; he 
irae employed in the army of reserve, destined to reconquer Italy, 
which had been overpowered by the Austro-Eussians in the single 
campaign of 1799 ; be obtained the chief command of the artillery 
of that army which formed itself in the environs of Dijon, and 
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asaigted at Geueva at tLe coniinencerneiit of May, ISOO. Monni 
(Evinced, on this occasion, a good deal of genius and resolution 
distuountcd the caonoa to conv^cy them over Moont St. Bernard ; he 
caused trees to be prepared to receive them, in the form of troughs, 
corresponding to the site of the calibre. The wheels, carriages, and 
wagons were either carried in litters or drawn on sledges, veiy iuge- 
iiiously constructed ; the ammunition was carried on the backs of 
mules. Murmout was to be found wherever he judged his presence 
most iiecessaiy ; he negifcted Bothiug to deserre the praises of 
Bonaparte, who was delighted, in such difficult circumstanoea, to see 
himself so well secooded by his aide-de-camp. Sot to retard the 
movements of the army, which could not advance with success with- 
out its Artillery, Marniont, instead of having recourse to his former 
manoeuvres of St. Bernard, to get over Mount Albaredo, determined 
to defile his artillery under the fire of Fort de Bard ; the road was 
strewed with dung, and the wheels covered with hay. They expe- 
rienced losses, but the paesago succeeded. ^Vhen Ocnentl D^saix 
overthrew the Austrians on the day of the battle of Moren^ 
ilarmout contributed much to the success of that attack by the 
of the artillery, which he caused to advance nearly withf 
shot of the enemy's line. At the crossing of the Mincio, the 26th 
December, 1800, efiected by General Bnme against the Austrii 
Qeneral, BcUegarde, the artillery commanded by Marmout rendered 
gre-at services. When, in 1805, he was called to the grand army, 
his troops were in the organisation comprised under the name 
the " second corps." They consisted of the divisions of inCrml 
commanded by Generals Boudet, Grouchy, and Dunionccau, tad 
the division of Light Horse commanded by General Lacost. 
having passed the Khine at Caaad, Marmont directed his march upon 
"Wurtihurg, where he effected his junction with the Bavarians, and 
the corps of the army of ilarstUal Beroadotte, on the 2nd of October, 
1805. He received orders to proceed towards the Danube, to croM 
that river, and to take position between Aicha and Augsburg, 
General Mack having shut himself up in Ulm, Botuperte ordered th« 
second corps to proceed by forced marches to Dleraheim, to favour 
the movements of General Soult upon Meiuingen, and afterwards to 
c«me and co-operate iji the blockade of Ulm, on the right bank of the 
Danube. The place having capitulated, Marmont served at first as a 
reserve to the grand army, and was afterwards detached towards 
Styria, to threaten the left of the A ustro' Russian army, and hariM 
the rear of the army of Italy, commanded by the Arcbdulce Chnrlea. 
Tliis destination, where ht.' had but to fight against a tew parti 
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of Leoben, prevented Lim from being at the buttle of 
AusterlitE. After the peace of Presburgli, Marmont repaired with the 
French troops under his orders, into the Frioul, to guard the frontier 
of the kingdom of Italy. lu 1809, Mflrmont commanded the army 
r>f Dolmatia. Prince John summoned him to surrender, by hia letter 
of the 17th of April. Although thia prince's letter waa very polite, 
and coTiformable to the duties prescribed by honour and the lawa of 
war, Marmont made no reply to it. After having fought the eugage- 
metits of Montkitta and Grodschatz, he arrived with his army on the 
28tU of May at Fiume, where he effected his junction with the army 
of Italy, which had obtained some success over the Archduke John. 
Marmont had under his orders about 10,000 effective men. When 
Bonaparte resolred to attack the Austrian army at Wagrara, be 
united all his forces. The Duke of Eagusa'a corps crossed the 
Dsotibe on the night between the 4th and 5th of July, and formed a 
part of the reserve. On the 6th it was placed in the centre, with the 
eorpe of General Oudinot, and on the 7tb it pursued the Austrians 

the direction of Zriam. After the armistice, Marmont quartered 
troops in the circle Karimenburg, aad when Bonaparte wished to 

ipear to intimidate Austria, by rooking the whole of the grand army 
take positiou towards the latter end of July, Marmont'a troops 
encamped upon the heights of Krems. 

Succeeded in Dalmatia by General Count Bertrand, Marmont was 
appointed to supersede Massenn in the commaud of the army of 
Portugal. 

From this sketch, derived in a measure from the pen of General 
Sarraziu, it is evident that "Wellington had in Marmont a fooman 
worthy of bis ateel. The detraction to which he was exposed is to be 
attributed to the enmity he created by an arrogance of manner and a 
display of wealth ofiensive to the plain soldiers of the Republic. 

The pursuit of the defeated French army was continued until the 

mch reached Valladolid, about fifty miles north-east of Salamanca. 

ird Wellington then committed the further operations to General 
CliutoD,. with the 6th Division aud the guerriUas, while he turned 
ngainst the army of the centre, under King Joseph Bonaparte, who 
had moved from Madrid towards Salamanca, and retraced his stepr 
when he received the news of Marmont'a defeat. The progress of the 
allies towards Madrid was without a check, excepting at Magidhordu, 
where General D'Urban, who commanded the cavalry advanced guard, 
encountered a strong body of the enemy's cavairy, and sustained a 
itary reverse. The timely arrival of reinforcements prevented 
King from following up the advantage, and he continued bis 
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retreiit to Valdermao, where he met the enonnous escort which be 
had detached to Madrid, to bring away his court. The court hod 
quitted Madrid on the 10th of August, wiLh two or three thousamt 
oarria^B of difi'erent kinds, and nenrly twenty thousand pereona of 
all agea and aeiea. A horrible confusion now arose. The troopa of 
the three different nations who formed Joseph's army plundered the 
convoy, and mode prey of the miserable people who followed the 
court. Marshal Jourdan, the King's Major- General, with great 
exertions arrested the mischief, and succeeded in making the multi- 
tude file over the bridge of Araujuez. " The procesaion was, howcTer, 
lugubrious and shocking ; for the military line of march was broken by 
crowds of weeping women nnd children and despairing men; couut- 
esscs of the highest rank were to be seen in full dress despeiutcly 
struggling with savage soldiers, for the poaaeasion of even the auinial« 
on which they were endeavouring to save their families. The cavalry 
of the allies could have driven the whole before them into the Tagua, 
yet ATellington did not moleet them, either from ignorance of their 
situation, or, what is more probable, compassionating their miserv. 
He knew that the troops, by abandoning the convoy, could eadly 
escape over the river, and he would not strike where the blow coulJ 
only full on helpless people, without affecting the military operationa. 
Perhaps, also, be thought it wise to leave Joseph the burthen of hii 
oourt." ' 



ADVANCE UPON JIADRID. 



CHAPTER XII. 

• upon M»dria— Eeception it Madrid—Tlw Freach 1 
Konii ol Bpoin— Depirtnre tor Burri* — Procliiinatlcia ' 
Barj™— Hill unil §quII ol Albn d< 
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MOEE striking coDtrabt to the picture 
dcliaeuted by Kapier, than tliat wliicli 
was preaeuted on the entry of "Lord 
Weilingkiu and the aliiea into Madrid, 
it is impoaaible for the mind to pour- 
tray. Wben they reached the hoights 
which command the Spajiiah capital, 
on the road from SaJamauca, the aoldieri 
ran forward to catch a glimpse of the 
coimtlees steeples that were distiiigtiish- 
able through the haze ; and their joy 
was at ita height when they beheld a 
city, the posaessioa of wliich had coat 
them BO much toil and hard fighting. 
Ten thoii«anJ voices shouted, ill glad 
chorus, " Madrid 1 Madrid ! " Their 
etep grew light — thoir spirits rose — and 
) enthusiasm tliua kindled went almost beyond hounds, when 
kousands upon thousands of Spaniards came out ttom the town, to 
Accompany the army to the city. For miles leading to Madrid, the 
roads were crowded almost to Buflbcation by people of all ranks ; and 
it was with difficulty that the march was conducted in the orderwhich 
had generally been observed. The nearer the troops approached 
Madrid, the greater became the difficulty of progress ; for the people 
forced themselves into the midst of the rRnk9,and joined hand in hand 
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■with the soldiers. Wine was offered, and (of course) act-epted, though 
not to the extent the Spaniards wished ; for the Boldiere were too weU 
disciplined, and felt too proudof the stations they held in the estimation 
of the people and themselves, to allow anything bordering on excess 
to follow the latitude that was granted them. There was nothing like 
intoxication in the ranks — not the slightest irregularity ; and the 
Appearance of the officers, almost all of whom were mounted, and the 
respect with which they were accosted by the soldiers when occasion 
required, struck the Spaniards, from its strong contrast with the 
loose discipline of the French and Spanish armies. It may be fairly 
said that no troops ever entered any capital with all the requisites 
necessary to insure them a cordial as well as a n-spectful reception, 
as the British army did on that occasion. 

But, great as had been the obstacles to the march to the gates of 
Madrid, they were increased tenfold when the army entered a part 




of the town in the vidnity of the royal palace. Nothing could i 
tho populnco, which nt tliat moment, and at titat point, embraced 
nearly all Madrid, from uiiiijig themselves mth the troops. Vohe- 
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ENTRY INTO MADRID. 



gkted drapery hung from the wiudows ; the church and convent bells 

rang out ; baoners were disptHjed ; tbe bishopa, the clergy, and mimi- 

aput autboritiea came forth in proceasion, in all the glitter of the 

I giyest ilreasea. The clangour of a thotieand trumpets rent the skiefi, 

ud aa the loud blasts died away, to be renewed with fresh burata of 

Welcome, the dark-eyed senoritas of Castille struct their guitara, tam- 

Murines, and castanets, and danced in front of the triumphal 

olumns and their umnatehed leader. The British officera were 

wly forced from their horaea, nud some there were who actually 

t their seats, if not their hearts. It was not alone the haDdaome 

ing Bub who received these marks of Spanish enthusiasm. The 

red and 8un-burnt veterana equally came in for a share of the 

IS of the admiring Caatilians ; and the Great Chief himself, for 

whose horse an impromptu carpetting was provided in their ahawls 

bid mantillas, when he dismounted, was vehemently embraced and 

■r from one female to another, until he became fairly 

chausted by their uncontrollable attentions.' 

f All this was very agreeable to the victorious array, and still more 

int were the exertions made by the people of Madrid to contribute 

I the comfort of the officers and the enjoymenta of the men. Some 

T the former reposed on beds of down, under canopies of satin 

jed with gold, and made their toUettea in the boudoirs of 

rchioDesses and dofias of the highest rank. 

\ Xiord Wellington himself was housed in the royal palace of Madrid, 

if the finest buildings in the world, erected under the auspices of 

Qip V. And here fresh honours were showered upon his head by 

B GovMTimentB of Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal. The Prince 

3Ut of England advanced him in the peerage by the title of 

[quis of "Wellington ; the Prince Eegent of Portugal conferred 

I biro the title of Marquis of Torres Vedras ; and the Spanish 

nveniment offered him the appointment of Generalissimo of the 

' h armies.' The latter was in one respect one of their wisest 

uuree; for up to this moment his authority over the Spanish 

8 had been too often set at nought by the insolent jealousy of 
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the national oiEcera, who would not recogniBO tia power. At the 
moment, however. Lord Wellington did not accept the trust, for th» 
reasons which will be given bereofter. 

Madrid is defended by a fort called the Betiro, formerly a convent, 
with an interior fort called La China, and an exterior entrenchment. 
On the retreat of tlie French, a garrison was left here of 2000 men. 
The commandant seeing the impossibility of holding it against the 
British, if attacked, surrendered on the day after the entree of Lord 
Wellington, with all the stores, arms, and artillerj' which the placo 
contained. The garrison were then sent prisonera of war to Portugal. 

Leaving the Marquis of Wellington for a time at Madrid, to recruit 
after his long and harassing campaign, let ns advert to the operations 
in other parts of Spain, which, though they did not very niatcrinHy 
influenco the movements of Wellington, must be cousidereil in their 
general bearing upon the great Peninsula struggle ; tho more 
especially as some of them arose from the Bntish leader's om 



The reader is aware that while the events described above were 
passing in tho west and the centre of Spain, tho guerriUerot and 
partidat in the north-west, assailed the French positions with great 
vigour. Guadalajara now yielded to the Empccinado — one Juan 
Martin DicK — who had acquired tho soubriquet of Empecinado from 
having covered his face with peeina (pitch), and vowed vengeance on 
the French, who had murdered his family. Of this man's cruidlies 
tho most horrible stories are extant ; but that they were rather reta- 
liatory than wanton every candid reader of the history of the gn-al 
war in the Peninsula will admit. There nercr, perhaps, was an 
invasion conducted with greater recklessness of barbarity ' than that 
of the French. Begun in perfidy, it was conducted throughout in an 
uncivilised and unchristian spirit, and terminated, as it deserved, in 
indelible disgrace. Besides Guadalajara, Astorga and Torden suircn* 
dcrcd. Puerto de Bonos and Mirabete were also evacuated. 

In the south of Spain, Klarshol Soult waa loving siege to CadJi. 
Three years had been employed, with sundry interruptions, in con- 
structing tiie worhs necessary to the conquest of the place, and ther 
were upon the point of completion, when the astounding intelligence 
reached Soult that Marmorit hud been defeated at Salamanca, and 
that King Joseph hod fled from Madrid to Valencia, to unite himself 

■bmld tnppnrl nt," tn ■ fntfetfal 
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TTitli Suchet. Soult immediately raised the siege of Cadiz — destroyed 
his e litre nciimeJitB, with 600 pieces of cannon — and aet forth to join 
the King. The defence of CadiK will for ever remain an imperishable 
record of the skill of British engineers, the resoluteneas of a British 
garrison, and the helpless vanity of tbe Spaniards. At first the 
authorities refused to admit our troope, although they came as 
defenders, but Bome little time afterwards they were only too glad to 

»ftvail themselves of the aid of Genenda Spencer and Cooke. 
The French cause had sustained a heavy blow and great diacou- 
mgement by the battle of Salaitionon. But the snako was ouly 
scotched — not killed. The eastern provinces, Catalonia, Valencia, 
Dlurcia, BtOl acknowledged the griudiog presence of the usurper -, 
and Clauael, though wounded, was rapidly rallying on Valladolid, and, 
joined by General Souham, had accumulated an effective force of 
30,000 men. This was a state of affairs suggestive of ansdous consi- 
deration to Lord "Wellington, Moreover, liia situation at Jladrid 
was peculiarly isolated. He had removed himself far from the sea, 
and was consequently remoter from the means of obtaining remforce- 
mentsofmen, provisions, and ammunition. He therefore resolved upon 
immediately proceeding to the north-west, to open a communication 
with Gallicia, taking Burgos in his way for the double purpose of 
driving Clausel still farther from the heart of Spain, and holding his 

To give permanent effect and surety to this movement, the alhed 

troops at Cadiz were ordered to embark for Lisbon, in order that they 

might communicate with, or join the chief by the line of the Tagus. 

Sir Bowland Hill, no longer required to watch Drouet, who had 

moved with Soult towards Valencia, waa recalled to Aranjuez to 

protect Madrid and the vicinity ; and Ballasteros, who had hung 

Opon Soult'a right flank in his retreat, waa also summoned to occupy 

^L^ mountains of Alcaraz, with the view of guarding the neighbouring 

^Kbrtr«ss of Cliinchilla, and of harassing tlie Frcnoli if they should 

^■pdvance upon Madrid, after its temporary evacuation by Wellington. 

^K These dispoaitiona effected, Lord Wellington proceeded to move 

Hlofwarda Burgos. 

V The oircumstancea which suggested thia measure must have been 
desperate indeed, for his troops were not in a condition to undertake 
any great work. Discipline had beconie much relaxed throughout 
the army ; the pay was many months in arrears ; sickness prevailed, 
and gloom and discontent cast their mantles over all who were kept 
■,in the field. There were other motivea beyond the position of Clausel, 
f Ibr the attempt to capture a strong castle with a part only of a worn- 
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out arm J', &nd theae ore to be found in the frightful sfeat« of deatitutiat'* I 
to which 3iladrid was reduced. There vaa not an abeolut« acarcitr 
of the articles of life in the <?ity — the scarcitv lay in the abeeuce of 
money, — Madrid and Lord Weliiogton were bankrupt. To alay iu 
the capital was to inorense tho universal misery, wrought by French 
plunder and oppression ; emancipation was only to be effected by a 
deBperate movement northward. 

Lord Wellington quitted Madrid' on the 1st of B^tenber. 
previous to which he issued the following proclanuttion to tJw Spamah 
people : — 



PROCLAMATION. 



, itIS Jufotl, lilt. 



" It ia unneceasaiy to take up your time by recalling to your 
recollection the events of the la^ two months, or by drawing your 
attention lo the situation in which your enemies now find themaelves. 
" Listen to the accounts of the numerous prisoners daily brouglit in, 
and deserters from their army ; hear the details of the miseries endorod 
by those who, trusting to the promises of the French, hare follownd 
the vagabond fortunes of the usurper, driven from the cupital of your 
monarchy ; hear those details from their servants and followers who 
have had the sense to quit the scene of desolation, and if the sufTcringt 
of your oppressors can soften the feeling of those inQiuted upon 
yourselves, you will find ample cause for cougrntulution. 

" But iiiuch remains still to be done to consolidate and secure tlut 

Rdvaotagea acquired. It should be clearly understood that the 

[ pretended King ia an usurper, whose authority it is the duty of every 

r Spaniard to resist ; that every Frenchman is an enemy, against whou 

it is the duty of every Spaniu-d to raise his arm. 
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" Spaniards ! you are reminded tliat your enemies cannot much 
longer resist ; that they must quit your counti-y if you will only omit 
to supply their demands for proviaiona and money, when those 

Idemandd are not enlbrced by auporior force. Let every indiridual 
Mnaider it his duty to do everything in his power to give no asaiatance 
^ the enemy of his country, and that perfidious enemy must aoon 
lentirely abandon in disgrace a country which he entered only for the 
take of plunder, and in vrhich he haa been enabled to remain only 
because the inhabitants have submitted to hia tnaudates, and have 
Supplied his wants. 
■■ "Spaniards! resist this odious tyranny, and be independent and 
" Welltkotoh, 

Afl Wellington advancod upon Burgos, the enemy retired. General 
Caffarelli, however, placed ISOO infantry, besides artillery, in the 
place {altogether 2500 men), " and the govomor, Dubreton, waa of 
such courage and skill, that he surpassed even the hopes of bia 
uuguino and narlike countrymen." 

liUBaos meana a " fortified eminence." Tlie city waa founded in 

»BBi, and became the capital of Old Castile. There is a castle 
^tecting the toivn upon a rugged hill oblong in form, A triple line 
■f defenco surrounded it. The outer line consiHted of the old escarp 
wall of the town, a castle modernised, with a shot-proof parapet ; 
the second of a species of field entrenchment ; the tliird, or upper 
line, of the same character as the second. All these were flanked and 
^ protected at the salient ojid re-i-ntering angles with strong palisades, 
hree hi'ndrod yards fVom the castle was the hill of St. Miguel, on 
liich stood a homwork, cuusisting,' as usual, of a curtain and two 
d-batteries, with a redan (or angular work) in front. This work 
1 its turn, defended by a buttery within the third lino men- 
ioned above. The artillery mounted on the works consisted of 
B heavy guns, eleven field-pieces, and sii howitiera and mortars, 
|bd there were abundant supplies of stores and artillery within 
the castle. 

To reduce this place Lord Wellmgton had with him 21,000 allied 
boops iu a most inefl^cient condition, and a remarkably small train of 
artillery — not more than three 18-poundere, and five 24-pound iron 
howitzers. He had been led to believe that the place waa weaker 
than he found it. But his experience of what might be accomplished 
1 vigorous assault after a breach had been efieetcd, inspired the 
British General with a degree of confidence scarcely justified by the 
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state of hie material ; but it waa plain, from the first, he wu not \ 
sanguine of success. 

The operatioiis comni(Miced on the 19th of September, hr t 
cnptiire of the horuwork of San HigueL The posseaBum of t' 
place was necessary as a point whence the subsequent siege oould b 
more effectuolly conducted. The attack was led by the Hon. Edmund 
Cocks of the 79th, with a loss of six officers and Bixty-six iion- 
coramieaioned oflicera and rank and file killed, and three hundred anil 
fifty ofGccre, seijeonta, aud rank and file, wounded and missing. TTpon 
the following day the siege works were hegun under a fierce fiie from 
the garrison, and they were continued from that time (the 20th of 
Septeniher) with little intermission until the 21st of October. A 
disheartening course of failurea — Bome resulting from the despondency 
of the troops, who lost heart at the inefficiency of tlie fire of the weak 
artillery— «oroe from the neglect of orders by officers entrusted with 
important duties, and others from tlie etout resistance of the gallant 
garrison, who were too much for Lord Wellington's inexperienced 
troops, had caused him, more than once, to contemplate the abandon- 
ment of the siege. He had, in the various attempts by sap, bj 
breach, by escalade, and by storm, lost £09 offit-ers and men killed, 
and 1505 wounded and missing. He had hoped against hope from 
first to lost, and now began to despair of success. Sir Home 
Popham, however, waa on the northern coaat, aud had contrived to 
forward two 21-pounder8 from Santauder with a proportion of stores, 
and with these Wellington intended to endeavour to breach the wall 
of the castle. But ill news now came space. The enemy wera 
approaching from the north-east with 10,000 men to relieve Burgos, 
and actually arrived at Monaatino. Another force was moving 
towards the Tagus, and the Castle of Chinchilla had surreDdend, 
because General Ballastcros had not assumed the position in Lt 
Mancha which he had been ordered to take up by the Spaniali 
Ooveniraent at I>»rd Wellington's suggeatiou.' 

1 The HpluitinT uid JuitlHcalorr letter of Ihia nin, >d[.nfllclnit wldtfi U eo fKttaij 



pemHuL cooTenlcDH tfaould mlvaje girt wnf to pubTio flnfy lh>< It 

^m *uib npTDduelnr in Ikii plue, .tfn rrom li> •■lu> u • MmBmuiUan of the inqDcal 

OBiDplilntt uf Iba BrUUli Qenenl, (bit i>u Spuiali lewlrn ten nmc lo be iTftKiri u|iiia, 

" F.irujjixT S»,— From Ihe Uae al the euirendrr ol BuwIdu, flfutna, fiafHai^ 

■nd S>B StkuiUn, at vhlib epoch t vu it MMdrid, I begin In onlt dd mH» to brWi iboM 



OFFENDED PRIDE OF EALLASTEROS. 



These cireuroBtanees combined to suggest tho neceBsity for &u 
' immediate abandoument of tho aiege of BurgoB. It was a severe 



patlnd to be InrDrmei] hn whnt par, 
^thtt»niiitiff the politlcoL miujim' in 
qoltled my annii. hnl hava [eiiiled, to the lionour of mj c 









p. Fram Ihal epoch 1 hire nol 
iinlry. thv allcni[i» which lun 
TEmiliilag ontj a Spaiiaril, ra; 
natinee, Tiibaat cegird lo mT 



oBliy bu found me readf 

ferlirae, whieb I h»VB eier Tiewed, as your Blghneu miuE admit, witli the frealMt indlt- 

i». I 1FU snrpTijed al lenrnlng that Uu English General, Lord Wellingtcm, wu 

I tppololtd chier of Ihe Sponlih urmlei, bj a rnoluCion of Uie gcnenl Cana. They who, to 

I of our eompanioDi in anni — ore oliterHnB our proceeding" ; Mid T iluiulil nol comMer 
mifttlf tu Aariiiff been horn in the kingdom qf Arragcn, if I did not iHibjnit to ynvr Erctlltnej/t 
t Jhr lAt ii^/brmation nf Gova-Hment, t\at I cannot Bondpteaad la a littermitatim that latniiiu* 
it Acftdur Iff tAf Spaaith namtj dtgrading tht ehiffl wht art tit Ihrir head .' duppoiin^ Ihat 
tej do not perceiTB Ihe ccnaln lupniorHy to vliicli thli nmiDTS mnit lead, particularly 
' kccplni In tie* tho centt of Baiwlona, Fifpiena, *e,, which I h«rt ulreidy menHoned, and 
which took plaee with a nation with whom we were connccled hy the Hen u( friendship and 
Ubdentandlnf, and of wbose bod faith and fair promlacB no penoa can gi*c a more 
L ■alWaetory account Uiao tho Dok* del Infantodo, PiMidcnt of the Regency, 1 haie rMClred 
Ecounl of UiLi eient, and, in anutguaiai, an ordrr lo mnw my army, an orirr rhick 

W % mililory nun. I cannot hide thia l^om them, without usurping the [iKbU which bclrnig to 
, la the OTent of adtnowledglng Lord Wellington ai Guneral-ln-Chief of the Spnnlsh 
BfmlM ; and aa the point In qneition in of the utmoat Importance to Ibe general good of tho 
onniDT, I indt Uie reaolntlon of your Hlgbncu for my ullsriar determination. 



Hlleni 
.11 of the nation for the brneatii, palitleal 
pKHUt rualU of the allied army. Then, to whom li lo 
id force of tbe natlan I 1> Siate to he cam-idered u a U 
origin of our rcrolutlon, to our honour he it ipnken, 

u rtminded in the Jbw qunrttre i/f the vorH J Caji wk 



>■! Noi 



mUitary, which they perfonned, to 



.•till. 



bramately, preMm the honour they inheritnt froin Ihclr forefiithon ; and in thr 
w they hare convinced the Engliah and French that in hattle they dlsphiy equnl ralonr and 
dladpUne to thcioKlTBei and that thtirtXiefi know bw to eoadvtl Ihtm to rlclory. The Belda 
of Baylcn, Alboen, Saragom, and Gerona, with many olhen, which I omit to ilste, bKaoie 
I woBld not he thought to hoact ot myulf, are indelible teriimonles of ihli trnth ; and the 
fuorth anny which 1 command, may tell the na^n, thai In theae qujJltEet they are not 
Inferiar lo any loldicn In the world ; and that, wllhout degradation, they cannot descend Is 
lubmlt to obaeure the gtorlca they bale acquired, and tho txtrsordinary lerTloea they bare 
perfbrmed. out of camplimeol to Lord Wellington, although they are alwaya ready lo act In 
oombinatioa with bUn. Laitly, 1 entreat you Eicclieocy to dtmand the epinion of the 

■nd the (ood of my conatry lead me lo Ihli npoilUon, and no ambition* Tlrwi a> to fortune, 
Khicb malice may lometlmei atlribnle ID me, wlthanl rcipeetlog the DOlorinty of my 
I fMrioUim, acquired by weight of conilaocy and ilgnal icrrleea. 

'■ ecad-qnarten. Grenada, Oet, 34, " F. B^iumsui. 

"To big CircUeBcy the Uiniilcr at War." 
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Bacrifico for the General to make ; for though he had nerer been TeqrJ 
Banguine of becoming the captor of the town, he could not but b 
Bcnsible that the attaiament cf that object would have proved c 
mutual advantage to the Fonmaula cause, and insured tho f 
success of the campaign. 

It was on the night of the 2l8t of October, 1812, that tho 
was raised. Covering the wheels of his gun carriages with straw, oj 
enjoining the strictest silence throughout the columns, Wellingtoii" 
with his army defiled under the guns of the Coslte, and moved 
towards the Douro. 

Dubretnn was completely taken by surprise when, upon the follow- 
ing morning, he found the bird had flown. And Lord Wellington 
had BO far benefited by the secrecy of his movement, that be bad 
gained some thirty miles before the French troops had begun to 
follow him. Their cavalry now made up for the lost time by a rapid 
morement in the direction of the allicB, coming up with their rear 
guard, and assaulting it M-ith great determination. The remainder 
of 10,000 troops followed, and by the time the allies bad i 
Cittoda del Camino the two armies were brought into collision, 
rear guard of the British, commanded by Sir Stapletou ' 
remarkably distinguished itself in covering the retrogressio 
main body. 8e>'enil desperate cbargcB were made upon tbc French 
by the brigades under Majoi^Oeueral Anson and 1 1 njor- General 
Bock, while the German infantry, under Colonel Halkett, placed ij 
squareB, bravely and steadfastly repulsed the attacks of the Fre 
dragoons. Ou tlie 2ith the British moved on, and the French | 
severed in the pursuit. On the 2Sth the town of Villa Mui 
was reached, and the French again came up, again attacked, and 
were a second time repulsed. Tho honour of this last achievement 
iH'longed to Major- General Oswald, under whom were STajor-Genrral 
Pringle and Brigadier- General Barnes. Tho Spanish troops, under 
Don Miguel de Alava, behaved right well on this occasion, driving 
the enemy across the river Carrion, with great Iosb. On tho 2ffth of 
October the army crossed the Douro, oud Lord Welliugtou dcBlniyed 
nil the bridges, to prevent tho enemy from foUon-iug him, 

Previous to retiring from Burgos, Lord Wellingt4)n bad directed 
Sir H. lUIl to move from his position on the Tagus if he should find 
that he could not mtuntain himself in it with advantage. It was 
uecesHsry that the ('ommander of the Forces should he near him, in 
ordcT that tho coq)S under liis command should not he isolaWd by 
tho movements which Hill might have found himself undor the 
necessity of making. 
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ATTACK ON ALBA DE TOKMES. 
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Sir Eowland Hill did not delay to quit tia position, Sonlt loft 
Valencia on the 12th of October, and approached Aranjuez on the 
22nd. His army coneiBted of 50,000 tried soldiers. The force under 
Sir Eowland did not number 40,000 bnjoneta. The retreat waa con- 
ducted with great regularity, and without molestation from the 
enemy, until Sir Rowland crossed the Tonnes, by a bridge close to 
. the ty«Ti of Alba (de Tormea). Here Marshal Soult came up in 
rength, and with an evident determination to attack the town, 
jord Wellington now moved from his position, to form a junction 
irith Hill, and thus placed hta divisions for the third time upon 
ground that had already been distinguished by his victory. 

TJpon the approach of Soult the British commander gave orders 
for a brigade, consisting of the 50th, 7lst, and 92nd Bcgiments, sup- 
ported by General Hamilton's divisions of Portuguese, to re-cross 
the Tormee, and occupy the town. Hamilton Immediately made every 
preparation for a vigorous defence. An ancient caatle, which com- 
■ manded the approach to the bridge, waa repaired, and garrisoned with 
^350 men. The old Moorish waU which surrounded the town being 
L state of complete dilapidation, woe instantly repaired ; the 
reets and various buildings in Alba de Tormes were barricaded ; 
ind that portion of the troops which waa not required to line the 
s kept in resen-e in the square. 
On the 10th of November Soult made his appearance upon the 
heights above the town, hb advanced guard driving in the British 
cavalry picquets, under General Long. lo the afternoon the French 
opened their fire upon the town from twenty pieces of cannon, and 
pushed forwar<l their bght troops, 8000 in number, close to the walla. 
The cannouade lasted for three bours ; and the French infantry were 
repeatedly formed to carry the place by assault. Hut, notwithstand- 

Iing the drea<Uul shower of shot and shell that plunged about the 
■treets in every direction, the boldncaa of the British soldiery, and 
the firmness and intrepidity of the officers, deterred the enemy from 
the attack. Soult drew off bis columns, and replaced them on the 
iieights. 
Four or five days now elapsed without any fresh attempt being 
mode by Soult upon the town. In the mean while he manoeuvred 
along the banks of the Tormes ; and upon the 14th crossed the river 
about six miles above Alba. The town waa now evacuated, and a 
small garriaon of 300 Spaniards being tlirown into the Castle, Lord 
Wellington moved hia divisions towards the Arspilea.' 



of Laid WclUogtoD at Alba 1 
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It waa fully expected by tlie army, and by Lord Weilinglcu 
himself, that the French would give them battle ou the pUuia of 



If iTD ilerlml Ukeiriie mieutclr doBrlba i 



t hiu bc«Ti felmpl? iketcbH 



•a thv Irfl tauk of t^ Tonnr^ 
ud oiir biTouuc wm » cold on*. The counU)- around *»» hire of wood, the givtuid ■» 
omairiBl had lalflji t«n ploughed, uid illhoofth tbr otBun were now paninUj auppllnl with 
benti, oqr Bituation, alrradj tafflcicntl^ uncom/ortable, voa ihereliy rcfHteml DVh ttn'* 
lUplmiiaiiL. Uurlng the uiKhl it i^ned and btev ttmiaidcHuljr, aod it wu villi Bach 
dlKeulty Uu icnli wa« ptcuitni traa bdnc blan daim. The wui of wood fee Mh ■>• 
■1m nerioiulj felt, and wu a gieal aKgraTatian of Ui« other erila ; our hlmkeu mn ■«! 
tbroueb upon ua, and we puted i mutt onoamlhrbblc night. On th* morning of lb* (Ik 
Kerember, <n tbenton wen nol •orr)' when, on hour before daj-llghl, we wen «« mctt 
fornwd, icnti itraeli. ud bafptif pncked, mdr to move on, ai wn bapcd, to a more fllrlbl* 
podlion. Thi^ tenrlCj of Iha wealher hid aaSbrod little ahatcniiatl, and we wen lupl alundlAI 
on OUT gnHind, wnitlng for oniere, in the moet uncomfortable pUghl, the rain prUia^ at alt tbe 
while matt pluoualf. Kg oiden, Imoor, arriTing, we were at length again pemiittrd le pluh 
aur UDl>. and, the weatbor dtarinf np abnut noon, proceeded (o anile, and make oiuialna u 
eemlbnable a> clrcomatanoH would permit. In th* cootm of the aftrnioan, oar brigade. It 
Bret of (be Ind Dlviilan, and eome ronugu«e regti 

'• Alba, or Alri, which (I'u Ibc llUe at duke to one of the Bnl gruJH* In SptU, t> * 
town ol eoniildriablD alu, iboiit three leagaei to the ■outb-mul of RelunUH, rattker [mini 
tlcall]' iltuntnl. Id « Utile ampliithcslre fanned ij tome genUj-riilng gmud on thr rigtti 
babk of the Tvrmea, which ii there of eon^derable breadth, and la ipanned bf ■ lonir nerrow 
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raa detncbed. Aeeordlnglj, <m looking aboat Ibr a lolttUi 
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In the ecniTE of the cutli, along with the Cnmiiiliaarlat bnad. 
bnidct the light anurdod by (be door at Uu top of U» Rigtliil 
■indsw, whlcll looked Into the dllch, and on the drul wall wUik 
Thb win almon the onlf aparlmeBI la the eutla wtleh bad • 
nut to 11. eiMpi one In the great tower, which had bma Btlad up aa a klBd of armoiitT. M 
uliicb aercH wh nttamelj dlAlf ull, inilK^, uBi)' to be obtained b; mrau of a laddM, vkWk 
tvi want of another, aver and anon titiulred tu be drawn op, lUr the parpoec of iuUIbi tte 
itllefa la gel tD ■ •eamd lour, CToni whenee a tomt-acalt tad (a Iha rwoT, which waa Silv aal 
tarroandnl hjr a parapet, froa the inminil of tbt lowat tin whole eneelntt of the mMa, 
tlie town, and the ■nrranndlng oinintry *ai ovartookeil. In the lurreLdtalr Ibat* na ■ 
amall window, looUng lowuda lb* emiDtrr, which «bipiio*nl1j bud to be blacknl «f BiU 
•lenea, lUr ih* rncm^'a tltaiUann, nndai eonr, ipproaebed •" Boar ibat, waublag Ow e|>p<v> 
(, Uwjr wara aura la ban i abot at thm, ftsa ahlA 
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THE BRITISH RETREAT. 



lamaoca, and notwitli standing tbc disparity of force, the English 
mander was not indisposed to receive the attack, or, to use his 



ud, and nrcnd the -whole fuce ot tlie conntiT In tliot dllKdon. I 
hip befUre, but, Ihu now. I could nD( baie Imd ■ belter oiiinituBiiT. 
1 blnn Burloat, vhlie imnt, cocked hat, «fd<i-bc1t, and nbre. lie 
In grcil bule, A«eH to the lover hid fonoerly bcni obtiilned Iloni 
it^ fkt bolldingf. now in mini, comiaunicalinB with the ETind >Uir ; but, » I bin 
■bod; «ld, it we* now bpcsmuj to uemd lo the flrrt floor by means of i ladder, which hud 
la be drawn up, and made uh of again lo reach the aecond norr. Mi«Jar U. IS., 71el 
bCimenl, who eonunaiided the deluhiopnt in the cnntle, led the wtj, and u toon ■> iJird 
WelllBgtoB ud the Blaff otEcet had BMended, bie IjirdJbip ordered the ladder lo be diiwn 
sp, ealllnc out to Colonel Odogan. that he wnld not apare time U wall for hii getting up. 

lower, kicking oar heels about, whllet hit Lordabip wa* making hie reconnaiHaance from Ita 
top. The Honourable Colonil Cndogun wu the commanding otGcer or Ibe 71bC Reglmeot. 
put of wUieb conrtilo(*d the gsrriion of Ibe castle, and Id u It seemed rather caTalier 
rtUmeBt on the part of hla Lordabip, more upeelallf as the Colonel wa* most dtscreedtf 
ocnsidered to be a favourite of bin. Lord Welllnglon remained on Uie tower but a very few 
mlnotes, and, on deKcnding, immediulel]- paued oat of the fsutle, mounted bli hone, and 
Tode oir In great haute. 

anch a spectacle, Indeed, may but rery eeldom be seen. The wbglc counuy round. be;n>nd the 
bnmedlsle coofinn of the town and eaitic of Alba, oa ftir as eye could reaeb, swaimcd with 
troops. In all the Tirloos panoply of war. The enemy'e force in algbl— which llarabsl fionlt 
had with great oxortion collected In the south and eaat of Spain, to drire Lord Wellington 
back lo the PortogueM frontier, and out of the country — btm ealenlaled W amount to between 
aO.ODO and 9I>|000 men. 11,000 of which were CBTilryl These, for tbo moment, were all held 
tn obech by our portion at Alba, vbicta prevented thnr pasting the bridge ocer Ibe Tnrmea. 

■■ Lord WelllngloD liad not long led the cutle, when we perceived an immenEC cnriigt of 
n«Beh nionnled oOcers 10 approach, and take up tbrlr itadoD on the luinmil of a rliing 
fround abont a leJle and a half distant, for the purpose of roeonnoilring our position. This 
, «u Harshal BODlt hlmulf, and bis briUlanl ttalT. It was said, he was reeognljiFd, by tome 
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own words, "to trr the issue of a general action," on ground of h 
own selectioD. A presentiment possessed the British that the 
Arapiles were not destined to witness their defeat, and, in one een^e, 
this belief was justified. Whether Marshal Soult was oppresst^d bv 
a superstitiona dread of the ground on which his predecessor bad been 
discomfited, or that he felt it hazardous at that moment U> cany the 
war anew into Portugal (although he ordeutlj wished to do so 
ultimately, and recommended the project to King Joseph, in a letter 
which was intercepted), he certainly abstained from following np the 
good fortune which had befallen him. The Ticiulty of Salamanca did 
not witness another fight. Soult's object was apparently to cut off 
Wellington's communication with Ciudnd Rodrigo. 

After holding out to his adversary for a day or two the temptalion 
to cfiace the tarnish upon Marmont's arms, and finding out his real 
object by the fortifications he was throning up at MoKarbes, Lord 
Wellington determined to move upon Ciudad Bodrigo. He accordingly 
put the army in march in three columns, and at the end of four daja 
crossed the Agueda, and placed liia troopg in cantonments t ~ 

that river and the Coa. 



'm 



Ouj ■HTcr ■Itnuplad to nuke ■ Sodgiiieal. Tbf Ir cuuuiniJt ■*• conUounl UU nigkt, nk 
It e fin it, irlUunt thni biTins salscd bbj idnnnvt. Tiie atUck IuIaI u|nunl> o( thie* 
four hour*, but did Ic« (KHuiduD thju mighl bin been expHled, probablj ovlBf to Ite ea 

inmiKliltfnihtc, boLng troia Iwmtj to tb&rly killed, uid ftboul on* hiiiidml «o«id«d. 

*^Thi cui^f did Dai nUfcr much frtm Ibc bombudniflit. Ihcm^ shell lod thol Ml nbtfvl 
BUM iilentifuUf. Wt were appifhuiilTv or uioUcr aturk dDcInt On DlfbC, mil. nl CMn 
ncn on the ilnt, but luckily vers dluppaimtd ; bawatsr, won ttitt daf1i(b( on IM IK 
INoioobcrl, Uig an ol Uu tlnilloun, [rom behind Iht firdm.wiUt wtim ttK) ti 
(B»oncwl Ihenurliaa, wu t|&ln mumcd, und wt aaaB diuormd I) 
portion al Ibe nwmj't rum bad moved oJt during Ibt night. 5o ut 
ui ta-dtj, tboBsb Ibc place n> u ckMcty iDTtrtcd, Uul not ■ bad od 
punpcl •rlUuml bcinn ulaml by a ihoi. la thi katw or the d«y Ot 
«bo ooauBonded ih« PoriofutK, u roufh a diuuond u ncr i 
liftUed the ftrriMUD Id tho outle. uid iddriwUv H^oi M.. vbo « 
bo Tu •OTTT to brinff bla de4Eh.-wiUTmQt, for thil Lord Wollln^loD ini folng In irilhdnv tba 
briinda mm Ibr lo>u, but th* culls •■■• to bt bild la ttx lut ; mi br, Oonml BtMllMa. 
vu iiDrr, (rom «b>I bf knew of lt> furltoa, (hit ctaty irDDld »im rl^o <■ np b«t via 





ooaptfUlnly U(b( bMrliv n}olacd oat trtimnil tn Ibc tovB." 
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THE KETKEAT FROM BURGOS. 



nemy followed tlie retiring force, but did not preas upou the 
rear excepting when tlie Light Division was passing the Huebra at San 
Mufioj; on the 17th November j Ney then cannonaded the rear guard, 
and ocuasioued acme loss. On the same day General Sir Edward 
Paget fell into llie hands of the enemy. He had ridden alone to the 
rear to diaeover the cause of an interval in the march between tlie 
fitb and 7th Divisions of infantry, when a detat'hment of French 
LfKTaJry came upon him in a wood, and i^aptured him.' 

Soult remained passive for a few days near the Huebra, and then 
e up hid force into detachments, and cantoned it in Old &ad New 
utiUe. 

The whole hiatopy of Lord Wellington's campaigns does not 
on example of anything half so disastrous, pernicious, and 






rtifying as the march from Burgos 



B cantonments on the 
rueda. The discipline of the army liad been terribly shaken by 
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A variety of (.'ircuiuatances. The pay vas long in mvem, the men 
were lialf Btarred, utterly ragged (but a shirt and a half in a whale 
compauy !) emaciated, covered with vermin. They had been eipcweJ 
to all the vicieiiitudea and opposite rigours of climate — the burning 
beats of fluinmer, the bitter cold of winter, and at all Bcnsona hnny 
falls of rain, without shelter of any kind. True to their colours, in th« 
moat tryiug moments they were always ready, and indeed anxinus, to 
face the enemy — but, out of his presence, they plundered remorselesslv. 
They shot the pigs which were the sustenance of the inhabitautk 
dived into the wiue-eaves and vats,' plundered and drank to suchi 
frightful extent that, on one occasion, it was computed there were no 
lesi than 12,000 men intoxicated at the same moment ! Straggling 
from their regiments ' to seek the means of gratifying their vile pro- 
pensity, they were frequently cut up by the enemy's patrols i 
advanced cavalry, and not unfrequeutly fell victiroa to the i 
resistance of the country people, whose property they aeiied > 
Not less than 7000 of the ulliea were killed in the retreat I 
Burgos ! 

Shocked at the state to which the army was reduced, '. 
Wellington, upon taking up bis quarters at Krencda for thew 
issued the following circular to officers commanding Uivisioita.l 
Brigades ; — 

" The discipline of evpry nrmy, after a long and active cnmpi 
becomea in aome degree relaxed, and requires the utmost alte 
on the part of the general and other oiBcera to bring it back ti 
■tate in which it ought to be for service; but I am concerned to a 
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ORDER REGARDING DISCIPLINE. 



to obaetre that the army under my command has fallen off in thia 
respect, iu the late campaign, to a greater degree than any army with 
which I have ever aerved, or of which I have ever read. Yet thia 
army has met with no disaster j it haa Buffered no privations which 
but trifling attention on the part of the officera coiJd not have 
prevented, and for which there esisted no reaaon whatever in the 
nature of the aeirice ; nor haa it suffered any hardships, excepting 

ktiioae roHulting from the necessity of being exposed to the tnelemencies 
of the weather, at a moment when they 'were most severe. 
. " It must he obvious, however, to every officer, that from the 

moment the troops commenced their retreat from the neighbourhood 
of Burgos on the one hand, and from Madrid on the other, the 
officers lost all command over their men. Irregularities and outrages 
of all descriptions were committed with impunity, and losses have 
been sustained which ought never to have occurred. Tet the necessity 
for retreat existing, none was ever made on which the troops had 
ouch short marches; none on which the retreating armies were so 
^_jittle pressed on their rear by the enemy. 

^M " We must look, therefore, for the existing evils, and for the 
^^iftuation in which wo now find the army, to some cause besides those 
resulting from the operations in whJeli we have been engaged. 

"I have no hesitation in attributing these evils to the habitual 
inattenrion of the officers of the regiments to their duty, as prescribed 
by the stiinding regulations of the service, and by the orders of this 
army. 

" I nm far from questioning the zeal, atill less the gallantry and 
spirit of the officers of the army ; and I am quit« certain that if their 
minds can be convinced of the necessity of minute and constant 
attention to understand, recollect, and carry into execution the orders 
which have been issued for the performance of their duty, and that 
the strict performance of this duty is necessary to en.ible the army 
to sen-e the country as it ought to be served, they will, in future, give 
their attention to these points. 

" Unfortunately, the ineT])erience of the officers of the army has 

Kduced many to consider that the period during which an army is on 
_.rvice is one of relasation from all rule, instead of being, as it is, the 
period during which, of all others, every rule for the regulation and 
control of the conduct of the soldier, for the inspection and care of 
bis arms, ammunition, accoutrements, necessaries, and field equip- 
iqents, and his horse and horse-appointments ; for the receipt and 
' care of his provisions ; and the regulation of all that belongs 
lod, and the forage for his horse, must bo most strictly 
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attended to by the officers of bis company or troop, if it i 
that aa army, a British army ia particuLir, shall be brought into the 
field of battle in a etato of efficiency to meet the enemy on the day 
of trial. 

" These are the points then to which I most earnestly intreat you to 
turn your attention, and the atteutton of the officers of the regiuieuta 
under your command, Portuguese as well as English, during the 
period in which it may be in my power to leave the troops tn their 
cantonments. The commanding officers of regiments must enforce 
the orders of the army regarding the constant inspection and superin- 
tendence of the officers over the conduct of the men of their companies 
in their cantonments ; and they must endeavour to inspire the non- 
commissioned officers with a sense of their situation and authority; 
and the non-commissioned officers must be forced to do their duty 
by being constantly under the view and superintendence of the 
officers. By these means the frequent and discreditable recourse to 
the authority of the provost, and to punishments by the sentence of 
courts martial, will be prevented, and the soldiers will not dare to 
commit the offences and outrages of which there are too many com- 
plaints, when they well know that their officers, and their non- 
commissioned officers, have their eyes and attention turned towards 
them. 

" The commanding officers of regiments must likewise enforce the 
orders of the army regarding the constant, real inspection of the 
soldiers' arms, amniimition, accoutrements, and necessaries, in order 
to prevent at all times the shameful waste of ammunitioD, and the 
sale of that article and of the soldiiTS' necessaries. With this Ti«w 
both should bo inspected daUy. 

" In regard to the food of the soldiers, I have frequently observed 
L and lamented, iu the late campaign, the facility aud celerity with 
wMch the French soldiers cooked iu comparison with those of our 
army. The cause of this disadvantage is the same with that of evei^ 
other description, the want of attention of the officers to the orden 
of the army, aud the conduct of their men, and the consequent want 
of authority over their conduct. Certain men of each company 
should be appointed to cut aud bring in wood, others to fetch water, 
and others to get the meat, &c, to be cooked ; and it would toon be 
found that if this practice were daily enforced, and a particular hour 
for seeing the dinners, and for the men dining, named, as it ought 
to be, equally as for parade, cooking would no longer rvquiru tha 
inconvenient length of time which it has lately been found to take, 
and that the soldiers would not be exposed to the privatiou of their 
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at the moment at whiiih the army may be engaged in operations 
%it)i the enemj'. 

" Tou will, of course, give your attention to the field-exercise and 
discipline of the troopB. It ia very deairable that the soldiera shoidd 
lose the habits of marching, and the division should march ten 
or twelve miles twice in each week, if the weather should permit, and 

e roada in the neighbourhood of the cantonments of the division 

oijld be dry. 

" But I repeat that the great object of the attention of the general 
and field officers must be to get the captains and subalterns of the 
regiments to understand and perform the duties required from them, 
aa the only mode by which the discipline and efficiency of the army 
can be restored and maintained during the neit campaign." 

The immediate effect of this circular may be conceived. Every 
le army considered it to involve unmerited reproaches, 
ikmg only at what they bad undergone, and what the army had 
achieved from the hour of its landing in Lisbon, they felt that the 
censure of the General was, if not altogether unmerited, at the least 
ungrateful. Many of them were mere boys, who had commenced 
their career on the field of battle. They had had very little previous 
opportunity of acquiring even a knowledge of simple regimental 
duties, much less of moral command. And of the older officers, where 
had they been schooled ? In home garrisons, in the "West Indies, in 
Holland, in India — wherever, in short, discipline had been habituaUy 
loose and authority weak. With no better preparation for severe 
campaigns they were immediately introduced, in the Peninsula, to 
Iieavy marches in hostile climates, to des-perato and bloody encounters 
[iritli a disciplined and experienced foe, to privations, to sickness, and 
■to frequent disappointments and severe mortification. The spirit of 
hundreds sunk under the accimiulation of suffering, and disqualified 
them for the strict discharge of their duties. Add to this, that, 
hunger and thirst forcing them to share in the plunder made by the 
men, they connived at the irregularities which gave them meat and 
drink, and thus lost that authority without which no discipline could 
be preserved. In October, 1811, Lord Wellington had foimd it neces- 
sary to remark that they " required to be kept in order as well as 
the soldiere," — and that if not restrained within bounds, "they 
would only disgust the soldiers over whom they should be placed, the 
officers whom they should be destined to assist, and the country in 
whose service they shoidd be employed." In a word, they were, 
as a body, mere inexperienced creatures of impulse. They could 
neither endure success nor lailuro ; the former threw them into an 
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-ungovernable intoxication of delight — the latter plunged them ofto & 
miserable Btute of despondeucj. 

No doubt Lord "Wellingtoo had considered all these matters, and 
had weighed the policy of unmitigated reprehension against the 
danger of blending reproof with too much palliation. In his selection 
of the former, which, however, he tried to soften, by giving credit t« 
the ofiicers for zeal and patriotism, ho looked more to its effect upon 
the future discipline of the army than to its influence on hie own 
popularity. In this, as in all things, Wellington adhered strictly to 
one of his leading principles of actton—the sacrifice of personal 
feeling and convenience to the public good. And the end rindicatMl 
the wisdom of his procedure. The discontent engendered hy hii 
rebuke gradually evaporated, and the officers diligently applied theifr 
aelvea to the restoration of good order and discipline. ^^ 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

■nd BurKOA — M«Ilng oT FarUnmcrnt— Bpccchet — 
■In-Cliief or the Spui'h nriniH — Oavi In CndU to 
' or Uie RojBl Horse Onardt— Oon u LiiboD. 

IIE failure of the Marquia of 
Wellington before Burgos, and 
liis retreot into Portugal, were 
viewed by the people of Eng- 
land as a. melancholy retrogres- 
sion, and Franco exulted at an 
apparent tura of her fortunes in 
the Peninsula. Nothing short 
of a miracle could have endued 
the British General with the 
uninterrupted good fortune he 
was expected to reap, under ao 
many obatmctions and disad- 
vantages. The marvel is, that he 
held to the course he had chalked 
K out for hiuiseU' nud tlie army under hia command for ao long a period. 
i WM now (December, 1812,) exactly where he had been many 
inths previously, and in a much more destitute condition in respect to 
! supply of the sinews of war and the personal efficiency of his army. 
Yet had much been accomplished in those months. Victories had 
1 won, fortresses had been taken, and the major part of these 
idvantages consolidated. Xot a Frcnchmau now stood upon the 
" Mil of Portugal. Badajoz, Ciudad Hodrigo, Salamanca, Valladolid, 
Madrid, Astorga, Seville, the lines before Cadiz, had all fallen into 
Lord Wellington's hands, and he had either destroyed or had the use 
of 3000 pieces of cannon, and the other contents of the sraenals of 
those places ; 20,000 prisoners had beeo shipped for England, and the 
siege of Cadiz bad been raised. 
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These were acbievementB on]y to be paralleled by tbe rapid too- 
quests of Napoleon. If they fell abort of tiie number and extent of 
tbe exploits of the Mncedoniaa hero, tliey were accomplished in a 
fourth of the time. But " la Jin eouronne le lout," and in this rMC, 
"la_fin" had been unfortunate. Kad Parliament been sitting « 
tbe news of the battle of Salamanca and tbe occupation of Mid 
reached England, the voice of opposition would have been hushed I 
the eloquent apostrophes of the miniater and the joyful shouts of ■ 
gladdened multitude ; hut now the tide had turned, and it i 
difficult to appeal from the miafortuncs of Burgos to the triumpfai 
the Arapiles. 

A abort summary of the proceedings in both houses at this juncb 
will show that the feeling which prevailed iu Eogliuid, Ht the cloaa| 
1812, however ultimately advantageous, was neither just nor genet 
towards Lord Wellington. The IMarquia was now called upon] 
summon all his patience to his aid, and to lind consolation foe a 
obloquy cast upon his fortune in the applauses of bis 
cons(.-ience ; in the hopes of the future, and the approbation of 1 
Borereign. 

The news of the battle of Salamanca waa received with tha v 
demouBtrations of joy, Thanksgiviugs were offered up in tbe cbui 
ftnd other places of public worship ; tbe winduwa and walla of ^ 
denizens of every city in Great Britain blated with illuniinatioi 
fireworka crackled in the streets, or lighted up the suburbs ; 
wcrecalled.thatreaolutions of approbation might be placed o 
and enormous quantities of beer were consumed in toasts to 1 
General and bia troopa. All these and other vulgar marks of rejoia 
however, passed away, and when the deapatches announced the b 
progress of the operutioua against Burgos, and the ultijnate fu] 
of Lord "Wellington, tbe mob, and the press in ila intereat, t 
round, and liltlo was heard hut tbe luuguogo of reproach i 
indignation, 

A new parliament had been elected iu 1S12, and tlie Prince Kegeat 
took the earliest opportunity of calling it together on account o 
peculiar situation of public affairs. In the speech from the tl 
on the 30tb of November, hia Royal Ilighueas referred in ap 
torms to the valour and iutrepidity of the troops, and the s 
judgment of the Marquis of Wellin^n, who bad, by trwisfen 
Beat of war to the interior of Spain, and by his victory at S 
delivered the southern and western provinces from the power ■ 
•mil of France ; and he called upon Parlianicnt to continuu to a 
orery aid in support of a contest which had given to the d 
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Europe the esnmple of persevering and successful resistance to tlie 
power of France, on which not only the independence of tho nationa 
of the Peninsula, but the beat interests of Great Britain and the 
colonies eBsentially depended. Lord Longford, a relative of Lord 
"Wellington's (and therefore restrained by delicacy from saying too 
much in his praise], moved the address, and while he admitted the 
Beverity of the taxation under which the nation groaned, urged the 
endurance of greater sacrifices — any Bacrifice in short — ^to bring the 
Peninsula "War to a happy issue. Napoleon deemed do sneriBee too 
great to promote the dearest objects of his ambition. It became 
Great Britain to practise still greater self-denial to frustrate those 
Ticiuus ohjectH. Lord Bolle seconded the address. 

Tho Marquis of Wellcsley entered upon a complete aun-cy of the 
Peainsulft War, and in adverting to that part of the speech which 
^)oke of the necessity of continued, effort, denounced the whole 
system hitherto pursued by the Ministers as totally inadequate to the 
freat purposes to he attained. " It was certainly," he said, " the 
liigheBt part of the character of wisdom to persevere with reasonable 
grounds of hope, in tho face of danger, difficulty, and discomfiture, 
■0 it was tho highest character of firmness to meet tlie tide of 
mccesB without intoxication ; to look it steadily in the face ; to 
analyse the groimda on which it stood ; and from that analysis, care- 
itilly and cautiously pursued, to deduce one general and consistent 
froimd of public action." lie caUed upon tho govenmient not to 
be led away by past success ; not to he intoxicated with it, nor suffer 
jtB lustre so to daz/le their faculties that they could neither perceive 
where it originated, how it might be rendered peminnent, nor to 
what ultimate objects it might be applied. He then took a comprc- 
liensive view of the history of the war ; showed how success had arisen 
&om the great talents of Wellington, and failure from the inadequacy 
'Of his supplies, for which Ministers were responsible. Alluding to 
fliebattleof Salamanca, " from what," asked the Marquis of Wellesiey, 
"did that battle arise ? Did it arise out of the efficiency, or out of 
tlie necessity of Wellington ? It arose from the magnificence, the 
■plendour, the greatness of his talents. He struck the enemy with 
His spear the moment he saw an opening. But were wo to hope for 
tiiat again F Was that a ground to build upon ? His talents wero 
indeed a firm and sCCTire rock, on which any hopes, any expectations, 
lioweTet great, however exalted, might.be founded ; but it ill became 
Itfttesmen to calculate upon chances, and occasions presenting them- 
aelvoa for success iu operations upon the prosperous issue of which 
M much depended. Did the Ministry mean to say that their system 
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was raised solely upon the respleadent abilities of ti i 
general, and upon the errors of the enemy ? Did their plans tunounl 
only to that P " The Marqnia continued for aoino time in the same 
strain, and concluded by declaring Ministers culpable in withholding 
needful supplies, aud calling on them to carry on the war in. tlio 
Peninsula upon a broad and eiitensire scale of operations. 

Lords Liverpool and Bathurst offered a feeble defence to tbe system 
of Mr. Percival ; the former arguing that lie had to consider the 
other interests of the country in meting out the means for the con- 
duet of the war; the bitter that he was restrained by Lord Wellington 
bimaelf from sending out reinforcements ; forgetting to add that the 
restrictions only referred to a late period of the contest, when they 
conld not have been sent without danger to their health. 

In the Commons, Lord Clive moved the address, which was more 
than an echo of the speech, because it waa more wordy and elaborate 
in its promises of support. No amendment was at first offered to 
the address, but the Bight Hon. George Canning, who had held up 
the laurels of Talavera to the admiration of the country, spoke to thu 
subject of the wars in Bussia and in the Peninsula; lauding the 
defence of Bussia as the noble offspring of the sturdy resistance of 
Bpain and Portugal under British auspices, and following the ^nenl 
I fiew with a denunciation of tbe Ministers. Ho considered tbe grmt 
•uceess of Salamanca, succeeded by a disastrous retreat, to call for 
explanation. " i cannot hesitate to say (Canning loquitur) that if 
there be in the power of Ministers any means yet untried, any effort 
yet unattempted, any resources yet uneiplored, any acceleration of 
force yet omitted, any eierciee of energy yet delayed, not only such 
odditiouol exertion ought to be immediately made, but that it ought 
to have been made long ago." Misplaced economy, shrinking from 
exertions that had a tendency to cripple Lord Wellington's operations, 
wore crimes in Mr. Canning's eyes. 

Lord Costlereagh defended Ministers in the same tone as his col- 
leagues in the other House had employed. This brought Mr. 
Whitbreod on his legs. Ho eictaimed against the want of proper 
co-operation on the part of the Spaniards, and joined in the opinion 
that the British Ministers bad failed adequately to support Lord 
Wellington. He then moved a long amendment, in which it was 
proposed to institute an inquiry into the causes of the retreat frura 
Burgos, for the purpose of ascerbuning whether those disappointment* 
had arisen from weakness of eounsel at home, and wont of support 
from the country, or were attributable to causes irrpmediabtp, and 
inherent in Spain herself. Sir Gilbert Heatbcote and Mr. Ponsonby 
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supported, Mr. Bathurst, Mr. Vernon, and Mr. Elliott opposed, the 
amendment, which vaa accordingly lost, and the address carried 
without a division. 

The report on the Prince B^gent's speech was brouglit up on the 

K'2st of December. Some acrimonious discussion ensued, because, at 

ft^kbia time, England had engaged herself in a war with Ajiicrica, and 

Jby the eipression of her sympathy, and the employment of her 

uviee, had taken a part in the Buasian campaign against Napoleon. 

But whatever may have been the feeling of the House of Commons, 
lod the liberal party in the country, regarding the policy of prose- 
cuting a war to liberate Spain, there was no difference of opinion 
respecting the merita of the Manjuis of Wellington. To his stupen- 
dous ability and wisdom all parties bore willing tribute. On the 3rd 
of December, Earl Bathurst proposed a vote of thanks to the noble 
Marquis for the victory of Salamanca, and found no dissentient voice 
in the Houso of Lords. The Earl drew a faithful picture of the 
visdom of Lord Wellington in prosecuting the campaign after the fall 
of Badajoz. 

His intention to march into Andalusia, and oblige the French to 
evacuate the province, lest the people, becoming accustomed to the 
^ower and presence of the enemy, should forget their connection 
with their legitimate government, and the subsequent change in that 
intention, because of Marmont'a advance upon the Agueda, and the 
importance of cutting off all communication between the Marshal and 
SCarshol Soult in the south, were suitably dwelt upon and eulogised. 
' Indeed, my Lords," exclaimed Lord Bathurst, " such were the ski 11 
and management of the noble Marquis during this period of the 
campaign, that no words which I can use would be adequate to 
represent their value," Lord Bathurst added that the correspondence 
between the French marshals, intercepted by Lord Wellington, 
sufficiently showed the high estimation in which he was held. No 
movement of the enemy could disappoint his plans, or controvert his 
projects ; while, on their part, no movement was concerted, but it was 
anticipated ; no expectation was raised but it ended in disappointment ; 
no fear was entertained but it became realised. In one of the inter- 
cepted letters it was said " he must read our correspondence or he 
must dive into our hearts, for no sooner do we form a design than 
he knows it, and forms measures to defeat it." 

The Marquis of Lansdowne cordially supported the vote of thanks 
e of those speeches in which justice was blended with a noble 

Tiotism, and the suggestions of party merged into admiration of 
Pihe champion of the cause of liberty ia the Peninsula. Incidentally 
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the noble Mnrquis touched upon a point of importance which I 
been elsewhere overlooked. " No man," observed Lord Lansdoi 
" who hsd attentively watched the conduct of the Marqnis of Welli 
ton, and the officers under hia command, could fiul to have c" 
that a military school existed in the Peninsula in which a i 
officers were forming, on which the country might rely with confide 
in the future military career which in all probability it I 
to run." " Notwithstanding the loaees at Burgoe and elsewbl 
many officers muat be formed by the Marquis of "Wellington, 
having the advantage not only of his inatnictiona, but c 
example, before them, must be capable of rendering tbe bighe<^ 
service to their country." ' 

Lord Somers, the father of the gallant officer who fell at Bui^s, 
proved the humanity of Lord Wellington, and the Duke of Clarence, 
and the Marquis of Wellesley, both spoke cordially in favour of the 
vote, which was agreed to, nem. din. . 

In tbe House of Commons, on tfie same evening, Lord Castler 
had the honour of moving the thanks of Parliament to the hero j 
Salamanca. The noble lord's eloquence on tbe occasion acqvi 

additional eamestnesa from the fact of there being in that Hot 

Bomo members who felt it consistent to refuse thanks for ft bftttls 
which they did not, or could not, perceive had been attended by inipoi^ 
tant results. After Bketching a narrative of Lord Wcltingtao'* 
achievements, Lord Caatlereagh inaisted upon the effect of the battle 
of Salamanca, in giving the British commander an entirw aaeendnncy 
over the Spanish mind ; an ascendancy which bad led to (he « 
moua election of the Marquis to the command of all the roili 
means of Spain. The only able opponent of thevotc v 
Burdett. He placed the Ministers on the horns of a dilemma, 
justly contended that either the Government or Lord Wellington 
to hlauie for the failure at Burgos. If the former liad done their doty 
in supplying tbe British commander with adequate means to accom- 
plish tlie capture of Burgos, Lord Wellington was obnoxious to bUuoe 
for his failure : if Lord Wellington had done oil that his great talvnta 
justified the world in expecting, what became of the defence made by 
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isters OQ the subject of supplies P The point was not argued by 
the Houne, but public opinion has long eince settled where the 
blame or failure lay in spite of the candid odmissiouB of WeUington 
himself. 

The vote of thanks, which included all the principal generals by 
name who had served at Salamanca, was carried unauimoualy, and tlie 
House further resolved to raise a monument to the memory of 
Major^General Le Marchant, who fell in the action. 

Ob the 4th of December Lord Cnstlereogh came down to the 
House of Commons with a message from the Prince Hegent. The 
message Intimated his Itoyal Kighness's desire to bestow such a 
mark of national munificcuce on General the Marquis of WeUington, 
as might enable him to sustain the high honours conferred upon 
tion, and the House waa called upon to adopt such measures as 
;ht be necessary for the accomplisliment of that " most important 
ject." 

The House of Commons took the subject into consideration on the 

7th of December, and a similar message baving been communicated to 

the House of Lords, the Tories in the latter House, in the person of 

Lord Liverpool, and the Whigs, personated by Lord Holland, at once 

intcd to the Prince Regent's proposal, 

When the House of Commons had resolved itself into a committee, 

ird Castlereagh of course took the initiative in proposing a 

liary grant to Lord Wellington. The main point on which he 

td his advocacy of the grant, was the imibility of the Marquis to 

his honours with grace unless assisted by the country. It 

never couU have been intended that the honours so fiurly earned 

should be burdensome or painful to their recipient; and Lord 

IPelliiigtou was of so disiuterested a character, that ho was not able 

to Rugtaiii Ids rank out of his omi resources aloue. He had declined 

to receive the sum of 8000/. a-yeor attendant upon the command of 

the Portuguese anny, on the ground that he could not take pay froni 

liig own sovereign ond that of another country at the same time. The 

' iremmeut, nevertheless, suifei-od it to accumulate, and when it was 

idered to him, Lord Wellington, with a generosity never before 

. with the noble self-denial of a soldier, begged that it 

mJght be disposed of for the Portuguese army. Lord Coetlereagh 

waa satiafied that the House would never recognise the French 

system of rewarding military leaders. The marshals were rewarded 

with possessions granted out of the countries which they had 

■astated— the territory of one sorereigii was made the means of 

ilatiug the dominions of another. " Happily," eiclaimed Lord 
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Caatlereagh, " a different Byatem prevailed, and he trusted ever would 
prevail, in this country. The troopa of Qrest Britain went forth in 
fight for the intereata and tranquillity of other natiuDs as well ai of 
their oii-n ; and their ofBcoTB, although they might aecept the houonrs 
conferred upon them by the legitimate sovereign of the countrr in 
whose cauae they were contending, were not diapoaed to avail them- 
selves of any pecuniary advantage unless it flowed from the country 
to which they belonged." As it was not considered dedntble to 
exhaust the honours of the crown and the bounty of Psrliameot, 
for Lord Castlcreagh yet anticipated further achievements by Lord 
Wellington, he limited his proposal to the grant of 100,0001., to bo 
vested in trustees for the purchase of landa to descend with the title 
of Wellington, and to be eojoyed by the future represeulativca of the 
Doble Marquis. 

Sir Francis Burdctt opposed the grant upon rariona grounds. He 
had no idea of rewarding the retreat from Biirgua. It vraa the first 
time he had ever heard tbat there was merit or glory iu a diuLslnnii 
retreat. He thought the campaign altogether very eztraordi 
furnishing no ground for hope. The cause of Spain appeared to 
infinitely more desperate than it wae at the commencement. M< 
over, if Jlinistera wished to reward military skill, they had enormom 
fimda to draw from without applying to the public purse. While the 
amount of taxation was so great and so complicated, as to render its 
collection in a great degree impossible, he thought forbearanoo was 
esaential. At all events he proposed as an amendment the postpone- 
ment of the consideration of the grout. 

Mr. Kohinsou supported the grant, and cited the case of the 
Duke of Marlborough, who. long before the battle of Blenheim, was 
granted a pension of 5000^ a-year. Sir Frederick Flood onily 
regretted that the finaneea of the country did not admit of the graul 
being doubled ; and Mr. Whitbread, who on foniier occasioaa bad 
found fault with Lord Wellington, and always with the Minislers, 
cheerfully supported the motion for the grant. 

Mr. Canning wound up the discussion with a brilliant harangue, 
soiling u|)ou one or two points which had been overlooked by other 
speakers. He concurred in the proposal to grant 100,0001., from 
feeling that " we had within the lost few years raised oi 
same eijualJly on land, — more than which we had possessed at 
and that to the individual to whom we owed these nugmentotiot 
glory and advantage no romunsration coidd be too splendid or 
generous. No man who looked bock at what our military policy wm- 
■ome time ago, and compared it with our present views aod character 






COMMAND OF THE SPANISH ARMIES. 

Tiut must Bee that through the success and merits of Lord Wellington 
we liad become a militorj' people, and that by a aeries of achievemeuts, 
each rising above the other in graudeur, he had, although jot in the 
youth of his glory, acquired for himself a reiioWn equal to that of the 
first oaptaia of his age. When the House looked back at that period 
fit which our warlike preparations were confined to plana of fortifying 
the Thames, instead of driving the enemy beyond the Tonnes and the ' 
Sbro, they could not fail, not merely to rocogniso in Lord Wellington 
the deeiia et tutamen fatriiE, as one who had not merely formed a 
school, in which others might be taught to succeed and follow him in 
his career of glory, but to perceive in him at the same time the hero, 
who, whilst he wielded the thunder of bis native land^ waa the tutelar 
genius of allied and dependent states, the protector of oppressed 
and prostrate powers. The picture which history would trace, for 
the instruction of posterity, would unite therefore with the figure of 
the successful commander, tlie attributes of a benevolent spirit, 
_ extending a guardian influence over recovering though fallen nations," 
^^ The amendment was rejected, and the resolutions carried with 
^■Kclamation. 

^ It has been stated in a previous page that, after the battle of 

Salamanca, the Spanish Provisional Government oflered Lord 

"Wellington the command of their armies. He did not accept the 

honour until he had received the special permission of the Prince 

I Segeut of England. When that arrived, he at once took upon hjm- 

If the dignity and responsibilities of the office, bringing to the task 

f reforming the troops all the energy, candour, and ciear-sightedneas 

%liich distinguished his management of the British army. " Your 

Ticellency," writes Wellington, addroasing the Minister of War at 

\a a right to expect from me an accurate representation of 

Kte as tliey sliall appear to me ; and you njay depend upon U that I 

lUlperform Ihis duty." There was no beating about the bush in 

' ",B avowal of an honesty of purpose^no fencing the necessities of 

P'^e hour with deferential phrases and official technicalities. The 

urgency of the case was great, and did not admit of a waste of time 

in empty courtesies. The diacipliue of the Spanish armies was in the 

lowest state— neither officers nor troops had been paid for months, 

■■"nay, some for years;" they had no clothing, were wanting in necea- 

I, and destitute of provisions. Aa a natural couse^^uence, habits 

indiscipline and insubordination prevailed. Desertions were 

Numerous, and sickness universal. Lord Wellington, who waa 

always as averse to interfere with the functions of others as he was 

" alous of any infringement of bia own, did not become acquainted 
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with tliese circumstances until it was hie duty to inquire ; and he « 
then so much shocked at the spectacle of sufi'ering, and the Absence of 
diocipline, that he frankly avowed that, bad he beeu aware of the real 
atate of the army, he would have hesitated before be should ha»e 
charged himself with " sueh an herculean labour as its commimd-" 
But having aci'Cpted it, be did not oUow the prospect of labour, and 
the doubtfulness of success, to suggest its rvlinquiahmrat — he 
resolved to exercise it so long as he should possess the confidence of 
the authorities. 

With the view of carrying out his schemes of reform iu the army 
of Spain, the Marquis, after communicating by letter with the 
Minister of Wiu; to little purpose, determined to proceed to Cadiz in 
person. He set olT on the 24th of December, 1S12. " Gwd ku< 
be writes to JSfarsbal Beresford, "the prospect of success froi 
journey of mine is not bright ; but still it is host to try Bomethl 

If Lord Wellington had been fond of display, there was e 
the reception accorded to him by the authorities at Cadiz to aatisiyB 
most inordinate desire. To one of his simplicity of character, it V 
nothing that crowds came out to meet aud greet him — that the p 
shouted Vivat, and the householders illuminated their dwellings, 
had learned to phice the exact proper value on these popular d 
titrations, and perhaps conceived that, in the adoption of a k 
very reverse of that which was cherished by great Spanish C 
manders, who always appeared at the head of a cavalcade of si 
oEScers, he should aiguificantly intimate the difference between r 
business and trivolous display. His ever faithful follower. Ixird 
Fitzroy Somerset, was Wellington's only aid-do-comp nbcn I 
a deputation from the Spanish Cortes on the 27th Oeceniber. 

Lord Wellington's speech to the Cortes tlirce days subseqot 
was brief but impressive. He told thetn that the eyei 
countrymen were upon them, and that the whole world was 
iu the success of their endeavours to save the natiuu from the genOI 
wreck, and to establish a system of government founded on j 
pnnctples. In his communications with the Government upon t 
subject of the army, he was firm, but res]ioctful. The point to wU 
he strenuously addressed bimaelf, as the key to reform aud I 
organisation, was the complete obedience and dependence of tho ■! 
of the army, the Chief of which, he insisted, should bo at his I 
qiuirUirs, to act as the channel fur the receipt of reports, and I 
issue of onlrrs. Tbe authorities paid every attention to bis v ' ' 
and at the end of a month be was enabled to write to Sir 1^01 
tiraliam, " I have placed military alfairs (at CadiE) on a better too 
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than they were before, in the way of organiBation ; and I have provided 
BOtne means to pay and subsist the armies ; and we are beginning with 
discipline." That he did not cairy out aJl his plana waa ascribahle 
to the influence of the corrupt and lying press of Cadi/,, which fired 
the jealousy of the Spfiaiards by pomting to the (itnnginari') danger 
of the union of powers in the bands of military offii-ere at the aiig- 
gestion of a foreigner. From the moment that fatal article appeared 
in one of the papers, the Cortes would do nothing.' 
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From Cadiz Lord Wellington proceeded to Lisbon (Janairy, 
1813), where it was necesearj to nee the authorities, and to stiitiuUh: 
them to a greater degree of liberality and patriotism, if they had any 
desire for the regeaeratioa of the country, and the permanent expul- 
sioti of the French &om the Peninsula. The enthusiasm of the 
people, on hie arnTal, eiceeded all previous m an ife stations. Tliev 
had learnt to appreciate his great worth ; albeit the Government hwi 
been slow to adopt his propositions for the improvement of the cir- 
cumstances of the army. Fetes were given by the Regency to their 
illustriau3 visitor, and at San Carlos the festivities were also gre»t. 
Ultimately the Government applied itself to the omelionitioQ of tbe 
military force. 

While upon his fjjur to Cadiz and Lisbon, the Slarquis of Welling, 
ton received the agreeable tiduigs that he had been appointed 
Colonel of the Hoyal Begiment of Horse Guards.' This inrolred the 
vacation of the Colonelcy of the 33rd — the corps in which he had 
seen active eervice in the Low Countries and in India, and to vrhich 
he had become attached. The superior advantages of a CoIoikJct 
of the Household Cavalry made Lord Wellington feel much gratified 
by the change, but he could not leave the 33rd without saying 
he should ever feel an anxiety for their interest and bonoar^ 
hear wliatevcr might conduce to the latter with the mosb 
Batisfactiun. 

Bcturned to Prencda in better spirits, and with better hopeg 
those which animated hint on his departure for Cadis, 
Wellington awaited, for three months, the restoration of hia 
to healti; and efficiency. Recruits, stores, arms, and money 
tinually reached him, and everything seemed to promise n brillknt 
campaign. The bonhommie of his character, held in reserve darinit 
the stem operations of war, was now allowed full play ; and hp ci«^ 
dsed hospitality upon as lai^ a scale as the circumstances of Uw 
hour and place would allow. " Tou had better," says he in a note 
to Graham, who had returned in good health from England, " dirert 
your steps towards this village, which we have made as comfortable 
as we can, and where we shall he happy to see you. The houads an 
in very good trim and the foxes very plentiful." ' 
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NAPOLEON'S RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

linn CLinipoiini, and tin Slate of Attain In the Eul ot Spain. 

HILE the rival armies lay 
inactive — at least in re- 
Bpei't to hoatile operatione 
■ — Xapoleon Bonaparte re- 
called Soult, whose aeiricea 
he reijuired in reference to 
hia new quarrel with Ger- 

From this point the suc- 

cesBea of Weliington in the 

~~"~ ' Peninsula, aud subsequently 

in France, bore so directly, in connection with events taking place 

elsewhere, upon the fall of Napoleon, thai a gliince at the proceedings, 
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which coDvertod all Europe into a vast thoatre of war, is necegnrj 

to a clear imderstaudiQg of all that may follow. 

PanlniiilAr war, and who, vhtn b« speiikj of blta, hkv ■ Gennan exprwloD, litapil^ 
neulBi, Kdod Did [cUdw, (mpbattcuJI)' ImplTipg Id tiM UnsniMtT, ituchiDnit ud n^rd." 
TO» ■ hrl from ( BoUon, the wmnint gim of Ihs tiimclii« «™« In tt» 
:i. Uvn'i UtfIj nonL at " CbulH O'MoUgj," buj Dot Innptlj flmlM W 
plflodb Id lta# CampaigTU of WoLlingum :^ . 

" SooB afttr thii arm j broke up ^m Ctb, and wait Into Euitanmnil* alMS Um Ti|«. 
be head-iuirUrB being »l Porulrgw, »c wrn; hero Joinsd bj fnui 
Ilc1}> anivrd from EngUnd, and the llUi Light Dnuooin. I »ha 
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Bl'SSIA BREAKS WITH NAPOLEON. 



In March, 1812, France bad entered into new treaties of alliance 
between Austria and Prussia. Neitlier of tliem were of a cordis] 
nature, for the triumplis of Napoleon's sword had dictated the terniB 
of both; but the Emperor had cemented the connection with 
Austria by a marriage with the daughter of Francis I., after divorcing 
himself from his firat wife, Josephine. The object of this new 
alliance, on Napoleon's part, was to strengthen his hands against 
Russia. For two years previously, Aleinnder, the Czar, had begun 
to experience the baneful operation of the " Continental system," 
which had obliged him to close the ports of Susaia against Oreat 
Britain, and seeing a prospect of being sustained by the latter power 
and bv Sweden, now governed by Bemadotte,' he determined upon 
an Sissertion of the independence of his empire. A correspondence 
woa, thcrefope, begun with Napoleon as a necessary preliminary, for 
-Uexander wished to carry his point without a resort to arms. 
Napoleon, however, was not disposed to yield an inch, and the coaces- 
BLons which he offered, in reference to Poland, whose re-establish ment 
as a kingdom he agreed not to countenance, and the tender of iodem- 
nity which he made for seizing the Buasian province of Oldenburg, 
nere only regarded by Alexander as indications of weakness, 
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The negotiations were broken off, and military preparationa of » 
magnitude that had never before been n itnessed were tnode on both 
sides for some montlis. Alexander eiliaueted the resources of hi 
gigantic empire, and Napoleon put forth his utmost strength, not 
merely to cope with, but to crush hia antagonist. Some of Napoleon'i 
ablest niinistera and most attached counsellont advised him to dcsut 
from his warlike undertaking, but be felt confident aa to hia meaiUt 
and never doubted his ultimate success. " The war," he caid, " a a 
wise measure, demanded by the true interests of France and the 
general security. The great power 1 have attained forces m« to 
amme tin untvertal dictattrrMp. Ambition ha^ no share hi my 
views. I wish to obtain no new acquisition ; and reserve to myieif 
only the glory of doing good, and the blessings of posterity. Then 
tnust bo an European code ; one court of appeal ; one system of 
money, weights, and tneasures; equal justice and uniform la«i 
throughout the continent. Europe viustfonitbut one ^e«l mition, 
and Parit mutt be Ike capital of the world." 

Hurrying to Dresden, in the aummerof 1812, to meetanauembltgt 
of kings and princes favourable, or not indifiereut, to his canM^ 
Napoleon developed his plans ; but still anxious to avert a war, bs 
dispatched Count Lauriaton to the Emperor Alexander, to see if the 
differences between men, sworu brothers at Tilsit and Erfiirtli, oonlil 
not be reconciled without bloodshed. It was of no avail. Alexander's 
mind was made up to cast off the yoke under which the commerce 
of his country groaned and her progress in the arts of civilisatiou 
was checked, and the integrity of his throne endangered. He n-fuseil 
even to grant Lauriston an audience. An appeal to the sword wi« 
then inevitable. At the head of 420,000 men Nnpolcon marcbed 
through Prussia, into Bussia and Poland, and on the 28tfa of June, 
1&I2, entered Wilua, the cnpital of that part of the empire. From 
this point his advance was vigorously opposed. The Bussians gm 
him battle upon every possible occasion, and laid the country waat* 
in front of his armies. Still he posted onwards until he reached 
Borodino, a village on the Moskwa, where he found his piuHige for 
the moment arrested by the fortifications thrown up by the Russians. 
A long and bloody contest here took place,' and Napoleon, ullimatrly 
victorious, proceeded to Moscow, which ^ty ho entered in triumph, 
fully calculating on passing the winter in a towa so richly suppLed 
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with all that waa neceBsary for the maintenance of hia army. In 
this he was grievously miataken. Either from design or accident, 
the whole town was Hoon in ftamcB. The provisions and the shelter 
on which the French had calculated, were alike destroyed, and the 
condition of the inrading army became perilous in the extreme. It 
was in vain that Napoleon, threatened with oil the horrors of a 
fiussian winter, attempted to open a negociation with Aleiander. 
The Czar treated ali his overtureB with supreme contempt. A retreat 
was inevitable, and accordmgly commenced. It began on the 20th 
of October, 1812. In point of suffering to thoae engaged, it ia 
without a parallel in history. Thousands of men and honies perished 
of hunger, or fell by the hands of the infuriated pursuers. Such as 
surviTed became demoralised or intimidated, and whole battalions 
fled from the war-whoop of a band of Cossacks, while the entire line 
of the route was marked by white mounds, the snow-clad graves of 
those who had sank down and died on the dreadful march. Bonaparte, 
seeing his ariny totally ruined, hastily quitted it. and hurried back to 
Paris. New troubles now awaited htm. The King of Prussia, aub- 
servient from constrabt to the arbitrary will of Napoleon, had not 
merely given the army destined to invade Eusaia a passage through 
B dominions ; he had assisted it with aforce under General D'Torck, 
i these troops being pressed by the Russians, under Wittgenstein, 
D the retreat of Napoleon, D'Yorck concluded an armed neutrality 
h the Buasians. Alexander seized upon the circumstance as a 
Iftppy omen of a renewal of the former good understanding subsisting 
ween Buasia and Prussia. He issued a proclamation, calling the 
mtion of the European powers to the abortion of Napoleon's 
tiwt enterprise and the ruin of his proud hopes and lofty schemes ; 
1 his earnest desire to restore the balance of power, and urged 
npediency of immediate exertions for the rescue of the harassed 
tatinent from the miseries of servitude. The proclamation took 
set. The King of Pruasia resolved to embrace the opportunity 
r effecting his own emancipation, and securing the independence 
f his people. He at once opened a communication with Alexander ; 
at Breslau, and a treaty of close alliance for their mutual 
hterest and tlie general advantage of Europe was concluded. 
Kapoleon received the intimation without surprise, merely observing, 
when the hostile declaration was notified at St. Cbud, "It is 
better to have a declared enemy than a doubtful ally," and with 
characteristic resolution he addressed himself to new efforts to crush 
y&e alliance. 
I We must now return to Spain, to survey the operations which had 
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taken place in the eoateru prorinccs, while Wellington iaj 
'on the tunka of the Douro, 

Marshttl Suchet had not so skilful an enemy to cope witli in the 
eastern provinces a* his contemporary Marshals had met with in 
tlie weit. Lord William Bentinck preferred looking to British 
interests in Sicily to grappling with the French in Spain, and t^ 
John Murray was scarcely strong enough to make an impression m 
Suchet single-handed. At the beginning of 1S13, the J-'rench were 
70,000 strong in Valencia and Catalonia, while Murray's fotce U 
Alcante did not exceed 30,000 A nglo-Siciliana and Spaniaxda. True, 
the greater port of Suchct'a army was necessarily diatriboted is 
garrisons, leaving him only 1S,000 men for active operations bajrond 
the Xucor, but he was gifted with rare military talents, and liad not, 
to that hour, any strong reasons for respecting the military capacity 
of his adversary. He was fated, for an ioatant, to alter hia opinion in 
March 1813. On the (ith of that month, Murray, having pruvioualy 
recounoitered the poaltion of Alroy, and driven in the advance gnant 
with loss, deemed it of importance to get poiseBsion of the 
On the 7th he attacked and carried it, but tho enemy contrived 
effect bia escape. The effect of the capture was to Induce Sucbfkj 
quit Valencia and tftke the command, in person, of the troops on " 
right bauk uf the Xucor. Murray, therefore, asocmbied tho allied 
army at Costella, on the 20tli of March, and several small outpost 
affairs took place, in which General Whittingbam ' and the S] 
troops signalized themselves. Sir John Murray particularly 
bis despatches of tbe cordial co-operation he bad eipcricnc«d 
General £lio. 

Sir John Murray, although serving at a distance from the &fi 
of Wellington, was acting under his orders, and responsible to 
for his movomente. Accordbgly, we find that on the 11th of 
1813, Lord Wellington drew up an elaborate mcmorandui 
operations to be carried on on the eastero coast of tho FeninsuU, 
soon as the allied British and Portuguese army should take the &M 
in Cn«tile, which was not intended until the first days of the ml 
of 3{ay. This memorandum is more peculiarly iUustrativ* 
prescience of Lord Wellington than any which bears his 
Erery contingencj- is anticipated and provided for — every diHical^ 
fairly and boldly coutemplated, aud its removal devised, Pto dtnibt 
Murray would have scrupulously followed the injunctions contained 
in the document ; but it liappened that, on the veiy day previous to 
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that on which the memorandum is dated. Marshal Suofaet attacked 
Murray at Castella, and sustained a complete defeat. Sir John thus 
describes the battle :^— 



" HxAB-auAMTns, Gastrla* Jprii liih, 1818. 

" My Lord, 

^' I hare the satisfaction to inform your Lordship that the 
allied army imder my command defeated the enemy on the 13th inst., 
commanded by Marshal Suchet in person. It appears that the 
French General had, for the purpose of attacking this army, for some 
time been employed in collecting his whole disposable force. His 
arrangements were completed on the 10th, and on the morning of the 
11th he attacked and dislodged with some loss a Spanish corps, 
posted by General Elio, at Yecla, which threatened his right, whilst 
it supported our left flank* In the eyening he advanced in consider- 
able force to Yillena, and, I am sorry to say, that he captured, on the 
morning of the 12th, a Spanish garrison, which had been thrown into 
the Castle by the Spanish General, for its defence. On the 12th, 
about noon. Marshal Suchet began his attack on the advance of this 
army, posted at Biar, under the command of Colonel Adam. Colonel 
Adam's orders were to fall back upon Castella, but to dispute the 
passage with the enemy, which he did with the utmost gallantry and 
skill for five hours, though attacked by a force infinitely superior to 
that which he commanded. The enemy's advance occupied the pass 
that evening, and Colonel Adam took up the ground in our position 
which had been allotted to him. On the 13th, at noon, the enemy's 
columns of attack were formed, composed of three divisions of 
infantry, a corps of cavalry of about 1600 men, and a formidable train 
of artillery. The position of the allied army was extensive. The 
left was posted on a strong range of hills, occupied by Major-General 
Whittingham's division of Spanish troops, and the advance of the 
allied army, under Colonel Adam. This range of hills terminates at 
Castella, which, and the ground to the right, was occupied by Major- 
General Mackenzie's division, and the 58th regiment, from that 
of Lieutenant-General Clinton. The remainder of the position 
was covered by a strong ravine, behind which Lieutenant-General 
Clinton was stationed, supported by three battalions of General 
Koche's division, as a column of reserve. A few batteries had been 
constructed in this part of the line, and in front of the castle of 
Castella. The enemy necessarily advanced on the left of the position. 
The first movement he made was to pass a strong body of cavalry 
along the Hue, threatening our right, which was refused. Of this 
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morement no notice waa taken ; the ground to which he was pointing 
it unfftTourable to cavaliy, and as this movement wa< foreseen, ihe 
necessary precautions had bean taken. When this body of cavahy 
had passed nearly the half of our line of infantry. Marshal Suchet 
advanced hia columns to the foot of the hills; and certainly his troops, 
with a degree of gallantry that entitles them to the highest pniw, 
stormed the whole line, which is not less than two miles and a half 
in extent. But, gallantly as the attack waa made, the defenc« of Ibc 
heights was no less brilliant : at every point tlie enemy waa repul»«d 
— at many vrith the bayonet. He suffered a very severe losa. Our 
gallant troops pursued him for some distance, and drove him, after a 
severe struggle, with precipitation on hia battalions of reserve upon 
the plain. The cavalry, which had slowly advanced along our right, 
gradually fell back to the infantry. At present liia superiority in 
that arm enabled him to venture this movement, which, otberwiatv 
he should have severely repented. Having united his sbatteRd 
battalions with those he kept in reserve, Marshal Suchet took up a 
position in the valley j but which it would not have been creditable 
to allow him to retain. I therefore decided on quitting mine ; alill, 
however, retaining the heiglita, and formed the allied array in his 
front, covering my right flank with the cavalry, whilst the rest rooted 
on tbe hills. The army advanced in two lines to attack him, a oon- 
Biderable distance; but, unfortunately, Marshal Suchet did not chooM 
to risk a second action, with the defile in his rear. Tlie line of ths 
allies was scarcely formed, when he began hia retreat, and w<' conld 
effect nothing more than driving the French into the pass with defeat, 
which they bad eiidtingly parsed in the morning. Tlie action temu- 
nated at dusk, with a distant but heavy cannonade. I am oony to 
say that I have no trophies to boast of. The enemy took no gtina to 
the heights, and he retired too expeditiously to enable me to leadi 
him. Those which he used in the latter part of the day were ported 
in tho gorge of the defile, and it would have costua the lives of many 
brave men to take them. In the dusk the allied army returned to 
its position at Castella, after the enemy had retired to Biiu*. l^iom 
thence he continued his retreat at midnight to Villena, which hi' 
quitted again this morning in great haste, directing hti marvh npon 
Fuente de la Iliguera and Ontenicntc. But although 1 haie uJun 
no cannon from tho enemy, in point of numbers his army is very cod- 
■iderubly tTippled ; and the defeat of a French army wliich 1 
it hud never known a check, cannot fail, I should hope, in pro 
s most favourable effect in this part of tho Peninsula. Aa i 1 
mentioned to your Lordship, Marshal Suchet commanded in p 
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The Generiilfl Hariape, Hubert, and Roberts, commanded their 
respective diviBions. I hear from all quarters that General Harispc 
IB killed ; and I believe, from every account that I can collect, that 
the loss of the enemy amounts fully to 3000 men ; ttnd he admits 
2500. Upwards of 800 have already been buried in front of only 
one ]iart of our line ; and we know that lie has carried oft' with him 
Be number of wounded. We had no opportunity of making 
prisoners, except such as were wounded, the numbers of which have 
;«ot reached me. I am sure your Loidahip will hear with much satis- 

:tion that this action has not cost ua the Uvea of many of our 
comrades. Deeply must be felt the loss, howe^-er trifling, of such 
brave and gallant soldiers ; but we know it ia inevitable ; and I can 
■with trutli affinn that there was not an officer or soldier engaged who 
did not court the glorious termination of an honourable life in the 
Idischarge of hia duty to his King and hia country. The gallant and 
idicious conduct of those that were engnged deprived much more than 
one-hulf the army of sharing in the perils and glory of the day ; but 
the steady countenance with which the divisions of Generals Clinton 
and Mackenzie remained for some hours under a cannonade, and the 
eagemeas and alacrity with which the lines of attack were formed 
sufficiently proved to me vt-hat I had to depend on from thera, had 
Marshal Suchet awaited the attack." 

After this action, the armies resumed their former position, as 
Murray — one of whoso diviBiona had been recalled to Sicily by Lord 
"William Bentinck — did not feel hlmBelf sufficiently strong to resume 
ofiensive operations. There is no doubt tiiat he ought to have pushed 
his success immediately after the battle. 

What was doing in the north of Spain (Major- General Cooko 
continued in the south at Cadia) whilo Murray was operating in the 
e&at, and Lord Wellington lay tranquil on the Douro ? The north 
lain was in a state of insurrection against the French yoke ; the 
■gents, stirred up and supported by a squadron of British men 
■(rfwar upon the Gallician coaata. The GalliciaDS are a fine body of 
men, and formed by habit to share in the semi-savage kind of warfare 
practised by tho ffiierriHeroa. These people, with the partidai of the 
Asturiaa and Leon, gave the French no repose. They surprised a 
French detachment returning, after a plundering expedition to 
'Burgos, and killed or made prisoners 1000 men. They captured the 
F^arrisona at Bilboa, Balinus do Arona, and Pancabo. Mina, to whom 
fusion has previously been made, harassed the enemy in Arrngon 
[snd Navarre. Futile were the efforts of Clauzel to capture him. He 
Itas continually upon the flanka of the enemy, attacking small 
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detachmentB and couvoys,' The noroeof Jlina will ever rtaad diads-* 
guislied in tlie bistoiy of the ^uerrillat of Spain ; two indiridaalA of 
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thia name became the scourge and terror of the invading French army 
snd its supporters from an earlj period iu 1809. The younger Slioa 
waa a student of Navarre : at the early age of twenty this heroic 
Spaniard was wounded, and carried prisoucr into France ; his uncle, 
D. Francisco Eapozy Miua, having gained reputation for courage and 
other necessary qualifications for a guerrilla chief, succeeded to the 
command, in which his nephew had made himself so famous and 
formidable. This warrior was not thirty years of age when he became 
leader of the guerrillas, and commander of the province of Navarre ; 
his. habits and temperament were admirably calculated for the bold 
and romantic eipioita which he imdertook ; with a frame of uncommon 
physical power, he possessed a uiind equal to daoger and privation, 
and insensible to the weaknesses of human nature, when they 
interfered with his duty as the soldier, the servant, and the defender 
of his country. When Mina laid down to rest, it was always with 
pbtols iu his girdle, and if under the shelter of a roof, which waa 
■eldom the case, he always secured the door against surpriae. Two 
hours' sleqi was sufficient to recruit the strength of this hardy patriot. 
His powder waa manufactured among the mountains, and his hospital 
was at a mountfun village ; and whenever the French made an attempt 

it, mountaineers always, on the first intimation of their approach, 
sure to remove the sick and wounded to places of greater security. 
mode adopted by Minn for raising money to pay liis soldiers, and 

'ard his emissaries, was arbitrary, but the times and circumstancea 

■haps rendered it not only eicuaable, but just illable. He eiacted 
from the rich traders, for passports and protection, and 
'be permitted dealers of every rank to traffic with the French, by 
vhich means his men wore supplied with many things of which they 
otherwise must have stood in need. The Alcaldes of the villages 
Mina kept true to hii cause, by never allowing them an opportunity 
of betraying it. If they were ordered by the French to make a 
reqvusition, and did not immediately acquaint Mina with the eircum- 
itance, be went in the night, seized them iu their beds, and punished 
lem on the spot with the death of a traitor, When liis linen was 

ly, he made a practice of repairing to the nearest house and taking 
!an from its owner. The dress of thia chieftiun and his followers 
was as free from ostentation as their patriotism. There was nothing 
remarkable about them, but their sandals, which were worn to afford 
them a greater facility iu climbing mouutaius or precipices, when 
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pursued. To the morals of his followers Mina was strictly ottentiTC*" 
he would not allow of gaming nor plunder ; wlien the battle wat 
over, every man was permitted to take what he could obtjun, but 
until his duties were done, it would have drawn u|>on liiro the 
vengeance of hia chief, had he thought of appropriating to himself 
any part of the epoil. The arms of his fftierrilla* were all in excellent 
order for battle, though their eitemal appearance did not wamuit 
this idea: tliey were maty and clumsy, and their bayonets all stained 
with the hlood of the invaders. Whenever a spy of the French was 
det-ected, he was brought into the presence of the chief, whose guards 
were eipert in executing a summary and disgraceful punishment on 
the delinquent: his right enr was cut off with a sword, aud then the 
words " J'iva Mina ! " branded on hia forehead. The army of Mina 
never exceeded 5000 men, because he knew that a greater number 
would nut bo so manageable. In this war, in which the best feelings 
of a bruve people were enlisted, old men, boys, and women, did not 
shrink from bearing a part ; husbandmen quitted their flocks. th« 
lame and halt put on a warrior's garb, and all rushed forward to 
defend their country, or perish in her cause. In one province, £1 
Potior, the shepherd, was the leader, in another. El Medico, or the 
doctor. El Maneo, or the cripple, in a third ; another band was headed 
by El Canfarero, or the Potter; and a chief, known by the whinisical 
epithet of Franeisquite, or Little Francis, led his countrymen to the 
field in another. In the country surrounding Madrid, a man, whosie 
ago obtained for him the title of El Albvilo, or the Grandfather, made 
himself formidable to the enemy ; and in Biojo, the celel>rBt4.Hl 
Cuevillos, WHS accompaoied by his son and daagkitr-in-laie, 
Oildippe of 8pain. In one action this Amanon was said to have k 
three of the enemy with her own hand. By the impolicy of Nap* 
the priesthood were driven from their convents, and many of i. 
served iu tlie guerrillas, whilst the old and the eloquent pre 
crusade against the invaders. 
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IFTEH. his visit to Cadiz, the Marquia of 
"] ~\ WelliugtoQ, on his return to Freneda, 

v5 -^ gave all hia time — all the energies of 

rxv^J* '*'* mind — to tlio preparationB for sueh 

,^'^'-\^^< an advance into Spain as would render 

V,j^^^f^wy^v another regreaaion quite unueceasary. 
'y'^SStt^^!^^ The poaition of the French was not 
#TyS-ljK"*.yi?~]V~^ formidable— they occupied the towns of 
v^ ^U -_• J\0 Poro, Zamora, Tordesillaa, and Valla- 
dolid, on the riglit banli of the Douro. 
and continued recruiting for a fresh 
contest. Napoleon did indeed with- 
draw some of the best troopa from 
aeirice in Germany, but King Joseph 
HtiU remained in -aufficient strength to 
offer, under good generalship, a for- 
midable obstruction to the meditated 
advance of the Eugllah. But this 
a wanting. He had abandoned Madrid, and 
fixed his bead-quartera at Yalladolid ; iind unfortunately for him, he 
and his generals did not agree, so that instead of being " con- 
H oentrated at the right point, and uudor one head, the troops were 
HllDatt«red under officers who agreed in nothing but opposition to his 
HSnOitary command." 

■ It was a great object with Lord Wellington to have as many old 
■oldierB in his army as possible. There was a very natural desire 
among some of the regiments to be relieved after five years of such 




generalship " 
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hard service, followed by the severe comments npon their disdpline. 
to which reference has already been m&de; but the feeling amoog 
the officers waa generally in farour of a continuance on the Peninsnis 
until the ^reat object of eipelling the French had been accomplished. 

To neither the deaire to go nor the honourable wish to remain did 
Lord Wellington vouchsafe much heed. He continually urged upon 
the Duke of York, the Commander-in-Chief, the importance of 
leaving the old soldiers with him. From Cadiz be bad written. 
" Experience has shown ua in the Peninsula that a soldier who has 
got through one campaign is of more service than two or even thrpc 
newly arrived from I^glond. • • * • j should prefer to 
keep as many of the old regiments as I can with the army." And 
tiiis aentiraent ho iterated in nearly the very same words in his 
communications with Earl Bathurst after his return to Freneda.' 

Another subject which occupied no small share of I^ord Wellington's 
attention at this period was. the quality of the general officers acnl 
out to assist him, and the folly of troubling him with a "second 
in command," Upon the latter point, he evinced some degree of 
irritation, but his arguments, as usual, were far from devoid of 
reason. He conceived that Alarshal Beresford. as the next in itsak 
to himself, and as enjoying the confidence of the Portuguese, was 
preferable to any lieutenant-general who might be sent out as tie 
Mueeeitor to himtflf in the command of the allied anntes, and for my 
other purpose he deemed an officer of high rank quite unnecessary. 

" In my opinion [despatch to Earl Buthurst, January 20, 16131, 
the office of second in command of an army in these days, io which 
the use of councils of war has been discontinued, and tho chief is 
command is hold severely responsible for everything that passes, 
not only useless, but injurious to the service. A persim witbont 
defined duties, excepting to give flying opinions, from which ho 
depart at pleasure, must be a nuisance in moments of decision 
whether I have a second in command or not, I am determined all 
to act according to tho dictates of my own judgment, being 
certain that I sluill be responsible for tlie act, he the pcrrait wbo' 
may, according to whose opinion it has been adopted. OncpeiMUi 
that situation may give mo a little more trouble than anotbm ; ~ 
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itantially I must be iadiSereat ae to whether it b the Mnrahal, or 
of the Lieutenants- General who liave been named on the occa- 
■iou. I must bo out of the way when any one of them should ha 
colled upon to act in command ; and erceptmg that I'eelbg, which 
Wfeiy man must have for what ia to occur after he is goue, which is 
BDt of a personal nature, I can have no preference to one officer over 
another as my successor." 

The winter of 1812 waa very inclement, and, ia spite of all the 
efforts which humanity and policy could dictate, both officers and 
•men suflered from the severity of the season. It will serve to convey 
■ome notion of the character of Peninsula service, during a suspension 
of nnna, and at such a period, if a few extracts from letters, written 
||t the time, are here gireii : — 



^^ " We left our delightful tinkering, and came forward to this vilo 

BtUa^. I think the description of tho scenes at the advanced post 

IriU not bo unentertaiuing. You may suppose a village on the high- 

, about nine miles from head-quarters, the army occupying 

itroug positions near to that place, the enemy about fifteen miles in 

our front. Imagine, also, all the villages in the vicinity of the great 

foad, left and right, to be occupied by the Spaniah cavalry, Guerrillas, 

and infantr)' ; and suppose a viUage about six miles in front of our 

■ ■advanced position, on the great road. During the day, we occupy 

■^ia village in front with a subaltern's picket of cavalry, about eigh- 

H'lBeQ men; having on the road, also, between the two villages, an 

^ infantry picket of seventy men. At night, our aubaltoru's picket 

retires from the village in advance, leaving a corporal and sii men 

about two miles on the road ; ho retires to the infantry picket, which 

has a araall picket of one sergeant and eight men in its front, about 

ISO yards: this we consider aa the night position. In the village, 

ftt OUT advance, are posted three Bquadrons of cavalrj', two Gold-pieces, 

•od a regiment of light iniantry ; and in a village contiguous more 

light infantry. 

"I will give you the occurrences of twenty-four hours, and then 

you will judge of the nature of our poBt^luty. At eleven p.m., by 

J intelligence from the front, report is made, the enemy is advancing in 

fclftillspeed. 'TumoutI Turnout! Send the baggage to the rear! Form 

"' e battalion ! ' Out we turn — away goes the baggage, with all our 

^at, drink, and clothing, except what is on our backs ; it rains in 

Having continued two hours in expectation of a move, 

■ordered to quarters, not to unarm, hut to be ready at a moment's 
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wurning to turu out ; the rest of the night, and till four in the 
momisg, sitting over a few cold nalies, cold and wet ; turn oat it 
four aa customary — wait till daylight — no appearance of an cnemv 
— ordtired to quartora all wet, dirty, cald, and our baggage 
nine miles off; in aii hours the baggage retums; just turned in. 
An alann again — the GuerriUaa come galloping in — the enemy are 
coming on — away goes the baggage again-— out we turn — form in ■ 
field — wait until an attack would be moat desirable — another blae 
alarm — return to our quartera quite wet, dirty, cold, and comfortleu. 
From a variety of causes these alarms arise, and an extreme caution 
is highly necessary. Vfe ore continually exposed. As for the hatn- 
tations and mode of living, they beggar all description. As tbo 
Straw paUiasse found in the houses is a receptacle for all kinds u( 
Termin, we prefer a blanket on the floor; but whethej it is the h«l 
that draws them, search of prey, or a roaming disposition in the 
vermin, but so it ia, we have a regular hunt after every hour's irat, 
and I assure you the slaughter ia immense. In regard to what we 
eat and drink, I suppose an ordinary in St. Giles's would be a luxuiy ; 
and often when nature is so exhausted that wet, cold, and hunger 11 
borne away by weariness and fatigue, and we sink on the dirty boxrA 
of a miserable fire absorbed in sleep, the horrid and incessant squalling 
of children deprive ua of that comfort, and wo must appear aaragvttt 
favour exhausted nature. Conceive, then, fine elegant young men, 
who have paraded Bond-street, the very quintessence of fashion, 
whose BtainlesB leathers and varnished tops, muslin folds and smooth 
chins, have stamped them the votaries of fashion, you eee here witii 
huge dirty mustachios or whiskers, ragged jackets, greasy shirta, 
filthy pantaloons, half a hat or foraging cap, and misery dcpiclm] ia 
strong colours in each feature. I think the idea of what an oSicvr or 
Boldier should be in this country ia well described on the wall of a 
room at Castle le Bromeo, by a French officer. He aaya, ' to Uw in 
this country one should have the heart of a lion, the strength of ■ 
horse, the appetite of a mouse, and the feelings of a savage;' b> 
which 1, amongst the general opinion, heartily subscribe. But the 
grand consideration, that we are sustaining a conflict hero to prcaerre 
our dear country from the local horrors of war, is jioramount to cveij- 
thing ; it gives us fortitude and resolution, braces our neirvea, and 
renders us irresistible; which 1 hiunbly hope Gud, in hia iofinit* 
mercy and goodness, will continue unto ua until wc have defeated euf 
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" lIONTiiAiiL, 4a nectmtfr, lill. 

" The dismal and harassed march has ceased, and the divisiona 
settling themHelres in their winter quarters : our friends in England, 
it U likely, have little idea how much we have to do when once our 
particular quarter ia allotted to us. A good lodging, comfortably 
fumjahed, generally receives us when going into winter quarters at 
home ; here how great the difference : a brigade la huddled into ti 
Portuguese village, of which it ia not poaaihle to convey any idea to 
our fnenda at home ; but I will explain what I have to do ere I can 
Teach a sensation bordering ou what ia caUed comfort. In order to 
IJlftve light, without sharing the inclemency of the weather, I have a 
'frame made to a window ; this frame is divided by string into aquares, 
to which ia attached oiled paper — a clumsy imitation of what we 
■ometimCB observe in carpenters' shops — this is my window. The 
of my apartment is fortunately without holes ; hut that must 
iraped and washed, an operation it never before has experienced. 

have neit to stop up the holea in the walls of ray room, and, if I can 
little white-wash, give a similarity of appearance to what 
never had changed from the first formation, except by the effect of 
damp, and the filthy customs of the natives. Plaster or white-waab 

very seldom found here. The roof must remain, as it serves not 
only to keep out the nun, but also to let out the smoke. The labour 
'man cannot wash the blackamoor white. Conceive, now, my apart^ 
it, in some degree cleared from ita native filth and dungeon-like 
appearance ; a bundle of clean straw, nicely disposed of in one corner, 
with two blankets, composes my bed ; a rough, heavy table, and a 
ricketty stool finishes the catalogue of my furniture ; a dirty tin 
hunp.with oil, lights me to bed. In regard to any other comfort, as 
the Portuguese have scarcely an idea beyond the brute creation, 
you may conceive their astonishment when they beheld me raising a 
little fabric in a corner of the yard ; it was totally beyond their com- 
prehension. Now, my frienda, here I am settled for winter-quarters, 
maater of just sufficient philosophy to save a rope the trouble of 
ending a life of leas importance at this moment to me than ever. 
The weather is fine and warm ; should it change, and obhgo me to 
keep within doors, without books, without any reaource, but what 
my fancy raises — and you will allow a man's imagination muat be 
prolific, who can, under such circumstances, form anything like a 
lively aentiment — what a prospect ! " 
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Another writer fumisheB the following descriptioii of Portugal ^-i 
"I Dmet confess, I felt aatonislicd at the almost suddeD t'liao^ 
in the face of the eoiintry, on entering Portugal. From Ciudail 
Sodrigo, in the direction to Guardo, you at once advonee aitud«t 
mountainfl of rocks, on the surface of which you continUBDy 
see immense piles of loose stones, and many of those of in 
enormous size, to every appearance the effect of eruptions ; but which 
present such a saTogo aspect to the view, that, when astonishment 
has ceased, a sensation of horror ensues ; conceive that as far as the 
^e can reach from mountain to mountain, over an eipanse of valley!, 
you still encounter this rough and barbarous appearanc'e. A few 
acres, badly cultivated, a few stimted oaks, or the more flourishing 
chesnut, now and then present a little relief to the disgusted 
traveller. On descending from Guarda, a city situated on the summit 
of a moss of rocks, ond which, from its extreme height, is all winter 
weeping as it were, under a dense cloud ; you travel for some miles 
winding down into the valley, which certainly presented to our view 
the nearest approaches to civilisation we Iiad encountered for some 
time ; the opposite side of the mountain was enlivened by two or 
three apparently neat villages, which was increased by some of tb* 
habitations being white-washed ; a few buddings were also intersperfeJ 
on the bant of the river, which the imagination fondly clinging la 
what it bad been accustomed to, readUy converted into country- 
houses, gardens, orchards, &c., but from whatever cause, ccrtainljr 
the eye was delighted. I am led to think, from the quantities of oUtb 
trees we observed, that that branch of business was carried on in thii 
place, as we saw a few well-built stone houses, which, though no« 
desolated, gave evident proof of previous opulence, mid conveyed 
some degree of grandeur. On leaving the valley, although here ud 
there the aearchiug eye would penetrate for miles around, the geneai 
Appearance was nature in its roughest state ; tow'nB, villages, rowb, 
rivers, and cultivation, all in the moat barbarous, savage state ; bor- 
dering on the idea, that of being seen once, and that once too modi; 
there seems to us some description of fruit, and vegetables ; applo 
and currants, cabbages and onions, potatoes and turnips ; gnat*' milk 
and tolerable bread, so that we can make our broth ; but fuel wenu 
scarce, the natives using charcoal. As yet the weather is flno, but 
should the wintry storms conline us to our uncomfortable qaartrait 
and the luxury of the sun be denied us, I am not clear whotte 
ft Hottentot u not more comfortable ; no doubt infinitely nora w 
According to his ideas." 
To receive the reinforcements arriving from England, and d 
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them to the army, Major-General Peacocke waa stationed at Liahoa. 
The reinfopcements of earalry eBpecUUy were of a very high order. 
The lOtb, the 15th, and the 18th HuaaarB, now came out to strengthen 
the light troops, and the whole of the Household Brigade, the two 
Begiments of Life Guards, and the Royal Horge Guards (Blue), 
■were added to the Heavy Cavalry. The excellent disciphne of the 
latter cotnpenaat^d for their want of experience in the field : the 
better part of the Huaeara had honourably distinguiahed themselves 
under Lord Paget (now Marquis of Anglesey), at Corufia. Muoitiona 
of war were poured into the bands of Lord Wellington, with suitable 
profusion, and he at length (April, 1813) began to feel that he might 
place every reliance upon the English part of his army. But he was 
terribly plagued with the Spanish and Portuguese. There was no 
lack of energy in the business of recruiting. Men were obtained in 
great numbers, and officers were full of zeal. It was iu tbe financial 
department, and the matter of supply, that all the vexation waa pro- 
duced. Both the Junta and the Cortea were loth to supply the 
needful, believing that the British commander would feed the allies 
as well as his own troops. Against this Lord Wellington decidedly 
set his face, and his correspondence establishes that he was influenced 
by no other feeling than a sense of justice to the foreign troops, and 
to the people of Great Britain. Addressing the Conde de la Biabal, 
he expresses his apprehension that instead of having too few troops 
in a state of discipline to take the field there will be more men clothed, 
armed, and disciplined, than the means of the country could supimrt, 
unless the Government should carry out tbe measures they bad 
aimngcd with him, and give the armies tlie real nine-tenths of the 
revenue fairly collected and honimtltf administered. "It will answer 
no purpose to bring to the theatre of war on the Douro, or the Ebro, 
crowds of starving soldiers. We shall only lose them by desertion, 
and with them our own cbaractera; and increase our difficulties, 
without reaping any advantage for the trouble taken in forming 
them." ' To Boo Joae de Carrajal Lord Wellington writes " Officers 
and soldiers without discipliue are worse than useless, and discipline 
and subordination cannot be established in any army tJiat is neither 
piud nor fed ; and the Spanish officers cannot be paid or fed unless 
tile Government shall carry into execution the measures which were 
farranged with me under the decree of the Cortes." 

Nor waa it only upon the subject of the means of paying and 
feeding the allied, and especially the Spanish, troops, that Lord 
Wellington experienced anxieties and annoyances. The Spanish 
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Minietere and Gtenerals were continually eDcroocluiig np« 
authority, and taking upoD thcmBelvea responsibilities vhich i 
Bolety the prerogative of the English generalissinio. Hear 1 
he says to Sir Henry Wellealey, the British Minister* ^ 
Madrid : — 

"I wish and propose to open the campaign on the Ist of May. "* 
If there was money I should eotertsin no doubts of the result »f tW 
next cfimpiLign in respect to the Penineuln. But the Spanish Gotcri- 
ment have so contrived their matters, that the orraDgements concert«l 
and agreed upon with me, have not yet produced a shilling, and u 
far as I can judge, are not likely to produce much. Howerw, I 
cajmot yet write decisively and officially upon this subject, as I bate 
not the official reports ; but I have certainly the moat obstinate and 
worst tempered people to deal with that I have yet met in my life. 
* • * * Depend upon it that the result of the next campaign de[ieuii« 
on our financial resources. ' * * * If we cannot relieve the subsidin 
without falling on the resources of the British army, and cuu get 
nothing from the countrj-, we shall end the next campaign as we did 
the la£t. • • • • The Minister of "War ia going on juat as usual; 
and I must either resign, or throw him and the Oovemmeut on their 
responsibility, and desire some member of the Cortes to caU tor tlw 
letters. Ho sends orders to the troops, and bo do I, and tlw Oiw 
sequence is that neither are obeyed." 

And again, in a letter to Don Andres Argel de la Vega, h* 
Tchemently protests against the conduct of tho Oovemmeut, in tlwir 
interferenco with his prerogative and duties. They hnil removed 
officers from their stations and ]>laced them in others, without any 
recommendation from Iiord WeUiugtou ; without, in fact, ocquaintii^ 
him that they had made such arrangementa. They had appointed 
other officers to stations of importance imknown to him, and had 
moved corps of cavalry and infantry about, without any reasons of a 
public nature. 

All the chafing and irritability produced by this indecent and 
truly impolitic disregard of AVellington'a instructions and poaitioDii 
did not, however, deter him from continuing to olTcr friendly coobmI 
to the govemmeuta of tho two nations. Late iu January, and agib 
early in April, he addressed long letters to a member of tho Spaoidl 
Cortes and to the Prince K^jgeut of Portugal, full of the soundMt 
practical advice, and exhibiting those rare administrative talents 
which atlerwords gave him as lofty a position as a British stateMmiB 
and diplomatist as he had earned for himself aa a soldior. TImm 
letters, monuments at once of Wellington's judgment auil dit- 
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interested]] ess, will be found elsewhere.' If read i 

eonneetioQ with all his military operatioDs, involring at this period a 

proiligioi]3 amount of correspondence, eoine notion wiil be arrived at 

t of the marvellouB personal labour employed to eiecute the auggeatiooB 

Rjf a singularly clear and active mind. 

Early in May, 1S13, Lord "Wellington commenced Lis march 

wards Spain. It is iuatruotive, in a military Tiew, to notice the 

mgcments that had been made for the soldiery preparatory to the 

iBOTenient. The entire force conaisted of 200,000 men, of whom 

r>0,000 formed the Anglo- Portuguese army, with ninety pieeea of 
mrtillery. The English troops, previous to the advance, were directed 
to deliver their great coata into store, and blanketa were supplied in 
their stead — an excellent arrangement, as the blanket formed a 

1 mfficient covering under the canopy of tents now served out, in the 

Clpniportion of three to each company. 

Ku army ever hod less baggage : besides two calashes, one belonging 

Wio Lord Wellington, and another to the officer commanding the corps 

P,(rf Guides, a waggon containing the printing press for the publication 

ft<t£ general orders and circuhirB, and the common ammunition waggon 
pid forges, there was not another carriage in the army. Three 
'e allowed to each company of infantry. The French system, 
1 up during the revolutionary wars, of atrikbg direct at groat 

Pobjects, and the adaptation of the dogma, that the end sanctifies the 
means, to political subjects, made the health or welfare of the soldiers 
of little importance, and camp equipage became incompatible with the 
Telocity of their movements. But Lord "Wellington thought the 
li?ea of Englishmen more valuable than the Freiieh marshals con- 
sidered those of Frenchmen, and by a little arrangement, managed to 
give to the troops thoae shields Jroja the dmv (which is the real use of 
tents) which no chief who values tho health of hia men, or any 
country that respects its armed citizens, should ever nUow aoldiers to 
be without. 

By taking for the tents the mides previously employed in carrying 
the camp kettles, the difficulty of carriage was overcome ; while the 
culinary utensils were reduced in size and altered in composition, 
(from a utensil for ten men to one aerviceable for six, and from iron to 
tin,) becoming in co]isequence capable of being carried iu tuma by 

J" the men. This was an invention by one of the English officers 

Lpttoched to Marshal Beresford, and was in use among our faithful 

Itlliea a year previous to tho employment of them by the British. 

ririiis arrangement united the advantages of cover, and overcoming the 

' Appendix, X«. I. tnd H. 
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uncertainty of the arrival of the soldiers' batterie de e«i 
Though these " bell tents" wereonij intended for twdve men, and tlnu 
only able to hold about half a complete company, what with mdL and 
men on duty, and other contingencies, they generally ootervd bw 
fifths of those vho bad a right to be in a state of repose. Eacb tun 
waa provided with a rcBSonablc supply of necessariee. Tb« iah 
aOowance of rations to suldiers and ofGcen eoDsieted of on« pousd tl 
beef, one of biscuit, and a small allowance of rum and wine. But tl* 
weight wna still more than soldiers ought to have carried on such a 
service. In these days efibrta have been mode to lighten tbt 
burthen of the soldier, and when a change has been effiwted ia the 
weight and construction of the knapsack, there will not be man <a ■ 
soldier's bnck than he can cany with ease and comfort OD a ]aif 
day's march. In the olden time — for the march of improremnit hm 
made forty years an age — more men were killed by thc.burthnu ll»y 
bore, than by the bullets and bayoneta of the enemy.' 

The plan of Lord Wellington was to form hia nnny inte nx 
grand line, extending from one end of the confines of Spsin nd 
Portugal to the other, and to march with it " ull abrpaat" upon the 
" scattered French, and drive them refluent to the Pyren*ea." Iht 
line was divided into three cotunins. The right column was eonpOHJ 
of the second division of the Grand Army under Hill, tuul wn ta 
advance along the line of the Tngiia to Toledo, where it was to ftia 
fl junction with the army of Alicant. under Sir John Murray. Of 
the seeond, or centre column, Lord Wellington took the comtnmd n 
perBOD. The object of this column was to advance by way of 
Salamanca, forcing the enemy trom hig positions on the Douro. TW 
third, or left column, was entrusted to Graham. It was to huucIi H 
first directly northward within the Portugueae frontier, thnmgfa At 
province of Traa Los Montcs to Bragan/.a, whence it me to eato 
Hpain, turning the Trench troops on the Douro, ftnd hastetiing tker 
retreat if they should not have retired previously. Sir TbooM 
Oraham was then to take the line of Bcuevente to Borgna. Tk 

' An IdM mif b» rormnl, mm the latiJaiMd mmuntlaii ol Ibe (nlclca canW W 
rtlimn, nltlu irtifhl Ibr iDtenlrT hul lo bur on Ibe minb : — 

•' Xupudk uid •Umpt, inn tbirli, (wo pain ol itacUnct, Uutt pain al ibOf, BW ^ rf 
Min Bsd bifvli. tbn* faruAEm, a boK at bJuking, ruor, uap-box uid ttrvp, *pd ^ ofti 
pUr ol tro*K'n, ■ mrM-IU, a ocBirr-iin ind lid, bonc-uck uid unlen, Uukal, * p(«*r 
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Duke del Parques' army and the Spaniah rcserreg, at the same time, 
moved forward from Andalusia into La Manciia, thereby inducing the 
belief that a combined attack on Madrid was intended. " A grand 
design, and grandly executed." At tlie head of thia strong, weU- 
cotnbtned, and well-equipped army, Wellington crossed the frontier 
stream, and rising in biB sttrrups and TCaving bis hand as he looked 
back, cried out, AdieH, Portugal !' 

Moving rapidly, by the 2Gtli of May Lord Wellington's army bad 
reached Halamanca. The enemy, uuder General Villatte, still held 
the town with a diTieion of infantry, three stjuadrons of cavalry, and 
Bome ennnon ; but they cvaeiiated on the approach of the British. 
The latter were again cordially welcomed by the inhabitants.' 
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The stay at Salamanca was brief. On the morning of the 27Uifl 
May, the Marquis of Wellington reviewed his troopa in order fl 
march. The momiug was beautiful ; not a cloud to be seen. 
appearance of the troops was magnifii-'ent. As Sir Bonland HiH^ 
division passed, each corps received Irom the Co pimander-in- Chief 
Borne flattering compliment, And when the last company saluted, he 
turned round and said smilingly, " Sir Bowland, I will take the glon 
off your corps this campaign." Howfar the Manjuls kept hispromufe 
the aequel will show. 

From this point to the Pyreneea the progress of the allied arnu«a 
was, with one memorable exception to be presently noticed, an 
uninterrupted parade march, as far as it could be possible in such a 
country as Spain. To understand aright the character of the land, 
the reader will not find his time unprofitahly spent in* penuing 
Lavallee'a description of the military topography of the Peninsula. 
It will at once impart a juat idea of the nature of the difficultid 
wliich had at different periods impeded the troops, and viudicate their 
courage and endurance. 

TLe centre of the Peninsula is occupied by a vast plateau, rising 
to a height of from 1312 to IGW feet, which is ascended from tli< 
east and west coasts by groups and chains of mountains foniuug loQj 
platforms : and where the northern and aouthcm faces form t«4 
enormous walls of unequal elevation ; one, the Pyreneea, tenniuating 
abruptly at the ocean, and tlie other, the Alpujarraa, or Sierra Kenuk, 
rising perpendicularly above the Mediterranean. Notwithstanding 
the disadvantages resulting from this singular configuration, that ii 
to say, the barrenness of the soil in the centre of the Penioauhi, ifat 
general deficiency of water, and the difference of temperature wpe- 
rienccd in localities lying under the same parallels of latitude, thit 
region is not the less esteemed as one which nature has the moat 
favoured in its skies and its soil, whicb belong much rather to Africa 
than to Europe ; in the great extent of its coasts ; in its advimocJ 
position between two seas, the communication between which it 
commands; in the almost complete isolation of its entire innas; ia 
its system of mountains and rivers, which senre both as barriers ami 
as lines of passage ; lastly, in the variety of its climate, and the 
abundance of its products. The lino of water-parting runs generally 
ID a direction from aouth-west to north-eoet, describing a tortuous 

MUnt Umiii bU pen vlUMnl natlH. uiri. hlghlf UDBWd tt Uw (<lriuiiuUn», muhol fsMIr 
U* quittn. vlthOBl tRHbtHom famullUn. W* lun alDCe thl> tint idm iUH brtta la 
Mflnl of draa, lad 0«Mnl neba, durloi tha BatUe at Vlttartt, ealji van. *lill* dInMiw 
U* Wndaa, iDiMd Bf I «<wk«d, a rtmd md nry M kml."—fftla ^ a Mia/tan. 
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ooiine, Bomewhat like on S. Comntenctng at Cape Torifa, it follows 
Hbe line of the Alpujnrnw from west to east, then tuma due Dorth, 
bsTerseH the central plateau, forming the arc of a circle whose con- 

ity is towards the ocean ; reaches the Pyreneee about the middle 
of the cliain, where the £bro has its source, and follows them from west 
to east, 08 far aa the point of junction of the Corbieres, This line ia 
from being diBtinct and continuous. "With the exception of the 
Btronglf marked ridges of the AJpujarraa and the Pyrenees, its 
flirection is over confused groups, whose connection ia uncertain, 
•nd over plateaus, where the waters seem undecided as to the course 
they should take. 

From this line descend four slopes, those ou the south and enst 
towards the Mediterranean, those on the north and west, towards the 
ocean. The eastern and western slopea are connected with the central 
plateau, from which they gradually descend, while the others form 
narrow and steep bands at its eitromitiea, 

On these four inclined plains the general character of the soil is 

follows ; — Beginning at the coast, we find low plains of eitreme 
fertility-, a mild climate, with an active and intelligent population, 
These plains rise gradually into valleys, where rice, maize, and olives 
Kre cultivated, and the sides of which ore covered with vineyards and 
•omfields. i'rom these plains we uscead to the plateaux of the 
Central Region, where we find the paramerog, vast and barren plains, 
vithout water and bare of trees, and almost without inhabitants, and 
lesembling the deaerta of Africa. Finally, this table-land is itself 
crowned by tierras, or jagged mountains, covered with snow, so that 
the whole forms a series of concentric circles, beginning at the coast 
•nd diminiahiug successively in fertUity and population towards the 
centre, where all is sterility and solitude. 

Here, then, we have a chaos of mountains, where we meet at every 
■tep huge fallen masses of rock and earth, yawning fissures, deep and 
narrow defiles, where 300 men would suiGce to check an array ; naked 
plains, whose imifonnity ia unbroken by any living objei't, save by the 
heather and the broom ; precipices now bare, that no longer collect 
the clouds, but from whose rocky ledges the water runs down in 
impetuous torrents; ravines, impracticable in winter from their 
waters, in summer from their rugged steepness ; rivulets, enclosed 
between narrow belts of verdure, marking the lines of pUmtations 
ind villages ; rivers, scant of water, their banks denuded, their 
(ihannels interrupted by numerous rocky ledges and falls, rendering 
navigation almost impossible ; their fords dangerous, and bridges 
jiufrequent ; few roads, and these passing cither through deSles or 
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over marshes ; isoUted ton^a, either perched upon emineocee or 
encloeed uitbin nalla ; vUlagea remote from each other, and half 
savage ; a people, proud, sober, brave, and ferocious ; such are the 
elements which render this & coustry eminently adapted for dislenaive 
warfare, and almost impossible to be conquered. " A large bodr," 
saja Marshal 8uchet, " which is wanting in eorpulence, bat whidi. 
neverthelesB, has both nerves and musclea." 

By the 31at of May, Lord Wellington had reached Camyalr*, 
where he found the troops under Sir Thomas Graham on the EsK 
as he had intended they should be. Their left was at Tabira, and in 
communication with the 0^1 lician army. His lordship immediatok 
directed the passage of the river. A bridge was thrown orer for the 
infantry in two hours and a half, the cavalry forded, but the rii-er *m 
80 deep that some men perished in tjie enterprise. 

Nothing could exceed the order and regularity of the march. Tu 
the officers it was a species of pleasure tour, in contrast with what 
they had previously undergone. The time and manner of the dailj 
operations very much resembled the progress of armies in Indift. At 
three in the morning the signal was given to rise, and that set every- 
thing in motion. When the h\im and buzE of the camp commcDCod, 
tenta were struck, baggage packed, &c., and by foiir o'clock the men 
fell in. The pace was eaay — three miles an hour. By half-put tight 
or nine, if there had been no occasion to force a march, the atst 
camping ground was reached. The army moved in coIumtiB of 
divisions on parallel roads, generally two divisions in a cohnm. 
Field hospitals — hotpiteaux rf" (TmiM/nnre, an eicellent idea borraw«d 
from Marmont — now formed part of tht» equipment, and the roase- 
quence wna nn amaimg difference between the number of eick, who 
encumbered the rear or died on the road in the previoua junr'i 
advance towards Madrid. On the latter occasion at leaat two men 
in ten fell to the rear ; upon the present, not mor* than eight mm 
in five hundred dropped upon the march. No better proof could 
be afforded of the excellent management of the Genersl-in-Chicf, 
when it is considered that there were not less than 60,000 mm 
moving forward at the same time within view of each other in tha 
Mune direction, with cavalry, artillerj', tents, and baggage. 

By the 12th of June the army was within twelve leagues of Burgoa, 
the light troops in front driving back the retreating Miemy's Rttr- 
guard, who every now and then turned to make a stand, or were 
uvertakon by the Hussars. After crossing the Eala, the Uttor took 
■ome hundred prisoners near a vilkgo on the Slst of May. 

The recollection of the former failure at Burgos, led to a BUp- 
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position that the place would again bold out. Orders were therefore 
issued for a general iuHpcction of the troopa. Tlie result was most 
Botiafaetory. In Lord DolhouBiela division, comprising 6000 men, 
not more than 120 men were found hort de comhnt from RJekneHs, 
after marching 250 miles. Dalhousie waa a good soldier, though his 
eiperience in the field had not, to this moment, been conBiderable. 
He combined with the most easy urbanitj' of manners, a feeling and 
a gallant heart. In the hour of relaiation be waa the quiet, easy, 
weil-brod gentleman, estreraely temperate in manners aa in habita, 
and the kind, liberal, humane, friendly soidier. 

In the field he waa cool, collected, penetrating, and prompt. 

" id upon by bia country for hia personal aervices, hia lordship at 
'once lofb hia family, his friends, the comforts and enjoyments of bis 
situation, hia fortune, his domains, and amusements, of which the 
pursuit of agriculture made a chief part, and came to tlie iield of 
warfare cheerfully encoimteriug the reTerae of what be had left iu hia 
native soil,' 

Lord Wellington eipei-ted a check upon the Carrion, for Joseph 
Bonaparte had 55,000 men, eiclusive of a Spanish division, escorting 
the convoys and baggage. But Joseph had not deemed the position 
adTanti^ous, and retired beliind tho Upper Piauerga. Summoning 
Generals Clauzelj Toy, Suchet, and Snrrat, with their forces, he 
purposed delivering battle on the heigbts of Burgoa, and therefore 
despatched Jourdao to ciamine the castle. The report of the 
Marshal waa unfavourable — tho place could not be held. The 
repairs of the old works had been delayed — there were no magazines 
of proviaions. In vain did he despatch letters to Clauzel and Foy — 
their diriaions could not be brought up. Joseph at once retired 
behind the Ebro, falling back upon Vittoria, encumbered with the 
artillery depots of aU the towns auccesaively evacuated, Madrid, 
Volladolid, and Burgoa. 

General Keillo had remained behind the Hormaza barring the way 
to Burgos. Coming up, aa we have said, on the 12th, the gallant 
Light Division, preceded by the husBBrs and dragoons, turned hia 
right, while the rest of the troops attacked tho whole range of 
heights to Eatepar. The French retired behind the rivera TJrael and 
Alanzon, after mining tho Coatie of Burgos. " Now everything waa 
done «»nfuaedly." The mines exploded outwardly at tho moment a 
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eolmna of iafimtry «u defiling benesth in ita nttmt, i 
■treete were laid in raiiu, " thonoaada of shells and other com 
were drivea opn-arda with & horrible cruh, the kiDa rocked al 
deroted column, and ahowera of iron, timber, rad atonj 
Jailing on it in an inatuit deatrojed more tban 300 mm." ' 
Marching by hia left towajda the aources of the Km>, i 
the country and a swarm of Spanish irre^uUre under Julian Saachei, 
Lord Wellington now got between the Ebro and the great mountaiai 
of Begrosa, thus cutting off the French communications with the lei 
coast, and all the ports except Santona and Bilboa, which, howvter, 
the enemy immediately evacuated. Santona was inTeat«d by the 
Spaoiarda, tbe English ships entered Sant Andero, where s depot and 
hospital stations were immediately eatablished. 

After a few aSairs with Rcille's troopa, who continued to dispute 
the mountain passages. Lord Wellington, early in the morning of the 
19th of June, crossed the Bayas, and encamped upon its northov 
bank. 

Up to this time King Joseph Bonaparte had heard nothing of ths 
corps under Buchet, Clauzel, and Foy, which he had anxiously sain- 
moned. Oppressed with a maas of baggnge and stores that wooU 
have fitly composed the tail of Xenes, he was encamped in the 
rough valley of the Zadora, eight miles broad by ten long, at the 
extreme end of which stood YittorJa. Several roads into France anil 
the Pyrenees lay behind him ; but none of them were of a character 
to ensure a rapid and easy retrograde movement in case such were to 
become necessary. He accordingly meditated a move to Durango, ia 
order to form a junction with Foy's troops ; but this appoahng 
I impracticable, he next resolved upon a retreat to Fampeluna, Koi to 
bring up Suchet's army from Znragoza. This oscillation of puipoas 
iras fatal to him. It cnuaed delay, and in the meanwhile Wei 
came up with the whole of his army. What followed is beat t 
the words of the British General addressmg Earl Bathurat oa I 
22nd of June:— 

" We attacked the enemy yesterday, and I am happy to inl 
your lordship that the allied army under my command f 
complete victory, having driven them from all their positioi 
from them 151 pieces of cannon, 415 waggons of ammunitioD, i 
their bagt^oge, provisions, cattle, treasure, &c., and a coDudenU* 
number of prisoners. 

"The operations of the day commenced by Lieutenant- Oeiwnl 
Bir Bowland Hill obbuning possession of the heights of L« Piublit 
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on which the enemy's left rested, wliich heights they had not occupied 
in great strength. 

" He detached on this service one brigade of the Spanish division 
under General Murillo ; the other brigade being employed in keeping 
the communication between his main body, on the high road from 
Miranda to Vittoria, and the troops detached to the heights. The 
enemy, however, aoon discovered the importance of the heights, and 
reinforced their troops there to such an extent, as that Lieutenant- 
General Sir Eowland Hill waa obliged to detach, first, the 71at Hegi- 
ment, and the Light Infantiy Battaiioa of Major-General Walker's 
brigade, under the command of the Hon. Lieutenant- Colonel Cadogan, 
and fluceessively other troops to the same point ; and the allies not 
only gained, but maintained poHseasion of, these important heights 
throughout their operations, notwithstanding all the efforts of the 
enemy to retake them. 

" The conti'st hero, however, was very severe, and tbe loss sustained 
considerable. General Murillo wna wounded, hut remained in tho 
field ; and I am conceraed to have to report that the Hon. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Cadogun has died of a wound which he received. In him hta 
Majesty has lost an officer of great zeal and tried gallantry, who had 
already acquired the respect and regard of the whole profession, and 
of whom it miglit be eipeetod, that if he had lived ho would have 
rendered the most important services to his country.' 

" Under cover of the possession of these heights, Sir Eowland Hill 
successively passed the Zadora at La Puebla, and the dejile formed 
by tbe heights and the river Zadora, and attacked aud gained 
possession of the village of Sabijana de Alava, in front of tbe enemv's 
line, which the enemy made repeated attempts to regain. 

" The difficult nature of the country prevented the communication 
between our different columns moving to the attack from their 
stations on the river Bayas at as early au hour as I had expected, and 
it was lute before I knew that the column composed of tbe 3rd and 
7th Divisions, under the command of the Earl of Dalhonsie, had 
arrived at the station appointed for them. 

The -ith and Light Divisions, however, passed the Zadora imme- 
diately al^r tSir Howland Hill had possession of Sabijana de Alava ; 
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the north. General For's diTision of the anof of Porto^ «■■ io 
the Deigbbonrhood of BObos, and GenenI Cluuel, vha comamd* 
the army of the north, wbb near Logrono widi one d)*isioi) of tb« 
armj of Portugal, commaaded br General Tftupia toA Oeoetat 
VandemuesseQ'a dinsion of tiie orm^r of the nortfa-" 

Such «M the glorioua Battle or Vittosu— a Tictorj whid «•■ 
nannuited the gnmd project of ezpelling the French bom tht 
countries ther had for five jeara desolated with their rsftu inJ 
cruelty. 

In the dispatch partly giren above Wellingtoo deacribea tbe figtL 
and follows it up irith a prodigality of encomium hia offioen and troupt 
had IJurly earned. He confuses his great obligatioiM to Hill mtd 
Onbam, and recognises firankty the excellent advice «i4 iwistiafls 
be had received from MArabol Sir William BtnrfjnL H« ntdt 
William Stewart, Murillo (the Spanish General), and tbs Conds 
d'Amaraute (tbo Portuguese )ead(?r) — all of whom sened ta BiU'l 
divisions. To Lord Balhousie, Sir Thomas Picton, Sir Lowij Ctk 
and General Charles Alten, the Uanoverisu. he award* tba hightri 
praise, and Major-General C. Colville, Tasdelenr, bimI Mnraqr (^ 
Quartetmaster-G«neral), likewise received a meed of eiilognm. Bai 
Wellington does not speak of himself. It was rcaarved for othcn^ is 
after yean, to relate bow that he woa seen " in lie miJat t^tim ImUk,' 
fearlessly exposing himself wherever his presence 
It will readily be conceived, from what has been 
amount and nature of the baggage of Kiiig Joseph and 
that a scene of indescribable confusion and immense pltmdor 
upon the roada to Fanipeluna and Bayonne. blocked up 
by the waggons and carriages of the royal, the wealthy, and 
fugitives. 14'uiDbers of the vehicles, bearing royal and uoble 
arms and other emblazonments, were filled with imploring 
filUit de eiamhre, and elderly gentlemen. Sovoral of tJie migHM 
bore specie to a great amount, wines of the most exijuisite cbanctcr, 
and vast quantities of preserved delicacies, calculated to poaipcr s 
royal appetite. Mingled with all these, in a chaoiio maa^ irets cvM 
laden with ammunition and wiiuuded men, droves of oxen, ^Mf^ 
goats, milch cows, mules, horses, asses. " In (act," writes ooa of tfcs 
■peetatora of the confused scene, " such a jumble noT«r waa wiineMal 
before ; it seemed as if all the domestic auimals in the vurid bad 
becD brought to this spot, with oil the utensils of husbandrr, oni all 
the finery of palaces, mixed up in one heterogeneona masa." 

Bvery human effort was made by tlie British officers codimaiidiiif 
regiments and cumpaitics to prevent the men bom Uyinj; bands upea 
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the property which vaa apread about in every direction iu tlie most 
iDvitiug form. But eiertion was baffled. The temptation was too 
great for resistance. To the honour of the troops at large it must be 
recordeil that they paaeed oa in the pursuit of the enemy without 
quitting their ranks for a moment j but there were many who, disre- 
garding the threats and injunctions of authority, ruelied to the heaped 




ft spoil, and, loading themselves with dollars and doubloons,' drank 
^Success to the British arms and confusion to the enemy!" in 
" {oblets of burguiidy and bock ! ' 
Kight put an end to the pursuit and the pillage. The growling 
•rtQIery ceased — the enemy scrambled away unmolested — and the 
•rfiausted troops bivouacked a league or two around Vittoria, The 
bBlf-famished soldiers, disencumbering themselves of their knapsacks, 
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weut fortli to forage, and from amidst the wreck of military si 
whict were aeattered in every direction for miles around, tbej ■ 
cured sheep, pigs, goats, and sacks of flour. Large fires wci 
kindled, and blazed up, illuminating the country, orer whidi * 
strewed innumerable dead and wounded men and officers. At Im^tfi 
the living sank to repose, and after midnight of tho memorable 21b 
of June, 1813, all was huahed on Vittoria'a plain, save when the 
sentinel's "All's well!" or the groan of some Buffering wwrior 
broke the stillness of the hour. 

Amongst the carriages stopped and plundered on the Baynmir 
road were six which belonged to King Joseph. They bore the tRn< 
of Hpain, with the imperial eagle on an escutcheon pretence. Mucii 




valuable property waa found in these equipages, and not this Iwat 
interesting of the trophies was the bdlon vf ^Unhal Juunlau. U 
JUoJor-Otiufral du Sot. The honour of this capture beloiig.il to a man 
of the 87lh Boyal Irinh Fusiliers, then commanded by Lieutenanl- 
Colonel Sir Hugh Gough. The lieutenant-colonel, of course, handiNi 
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the Mton to the Marquis of Wellington, and the trophy was 
despatched by his lordship to the Prince Begent by the hands of 
Captain Fremantle, the aide-de-camp of the Marquis. Captain- 
Fremantle laid the prize at the feet of the Prince Eegent, together 
with the colours of the 4th battalion of the 100th regiment. 

The Prince Eegent of Great Britain and Ireland had, by the 
peculiar grace of his manner, acquired the appellation of " the first 
gentleman in Europe." He vindicated the title by immediately 
sending the b&ton of an English Field Marshal to Lord Wellington, 
with the following letter in autograph : — 



"Carlton Houss, July Zrd, 1813. 

" My dbab Lobd, 

" Your glorious conduct is beyond all human praise, and 
tar above my reward. I know no language the world affords worthy 
to express it. I feel I have nothing left to say but devoutly to offer 
up my prayers of gratitude to Providence, that it has, in its omni- 
potent bounty, blessed my country and myself with such a General. 
You have sent me, among the trophies of your unrivalled fame, the 
staff of a French Marshal; and I send you, in return, that of 
England. The British army will hail it with enthusiasm, while the 
whole universe will acknowledge those valorous efforts which have so 
conspicuously called for it. 

** That uninterrupted health and still increasing laurels may con- 
tinue to crown you through a glorious and long career of life, are the 
never ceasing and most ardent wishes of, my dear Lord, your very 
sincere and faithful friend, 

"G. P. B. 



*'Ths MAmavM of Wslukoton.'* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 




K looking at the masterly i 
mentB which the AlarqiiiB of WcUiiiE- 
tou had mode for the cxputsios ol 
the Freoch from Spaiu, it ta impot- 
eible to suppose tlmt he would not 
have triumphed in tlie face of ut 
rcBiatance the beat troops of ihe 
Empire could have offered, But therr 
is DO denying that the Frdich «riT 
infamously commanded at Vittom. 
Putting aside the inibodlity of Joaoph 
Bonaparte himself, be was mott bd- 
fortunnte in his !Major-Oeaeral. A 
more akilful soldier than Jourdau would never have committed tb: 
mistake of posting a few light troops only on the heightB of PosUi, 
when they should have been crowned by a ntUDGrous and edwth* 
force. He would never have allowed his right wing, which p 
the principal and direct line of communication with France, to I 
been driven back, nor suffered both wings to be turned, and thrown 
back upon the centre, and ultimately forced upon an outlet bobr«It 
brood enough to secure the retreat of a single diriaioa upon hi 
emergency. Assuredly, Xey or Soult, or Massena, would h*re bdd 
the ground for a much longer period, and effected an ordorlj ud 
honourable retreat. 

The usual demonstrations of joy occupied the people of Engknd 
upon the arrival of the news of the battle of Vittorio, and Parliaatot 
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a found itself culled upou to tenJer its aekuowledgmenta to tie 
floccessful Field- ftlorslial. The newapapera of the day were diffuse of 
panegyric, and poets invoked the Muses to sing of Wellington's 
triumphs. But the Muses were not propitious. Since the days of 
Homer, war has been rarely so well sung as it has been narrated. 
The rugged subject loses its foree wedded to the jingle of rliyme, and 
even heroics, in the best hands, degenerate into bathos and bombast. 
Walter Scott made some very respectable attempts to narrate border 
frays, and in the spirit-Btirring verses of " Marmion" carries the imagi- 
nation into the midst of Flodden Field ; but with this eiception, no 
one but our Campbell — immortal by his "Hohenlinden" and " Battle of 
the Baltic" — has done honour to the shock of hostile armies. Never- 
theless, the difficulty of the subject did not deter strong-minded 
poetasters from marrying the Peninsular struggle to louts rimet. 
"Brory battle supplied iin excuse for the indiscretions of some Fitz- 
gerald or Pratt, and even John Wilson Croker, incomparable in 
criticism, graceful in biography, graphic in prose narrative, and 
eloquent in speech, could not find anything better than a post- 
pTundial Ode wherein to signalise the c:xpioits of tho 

» Victor of til Uic RcUU of S|»ln, 

victor af FniDce'i dMpat itljn." 

If tbe genius of Wellington could have been infused into the men 
Ttho were exercising command beyond the immediate range of his 
observation, the pleasure diffused by the victory of the 21st of June 
in the North of Spain would have been unalloyed. Unfortunately, in 
Sir John Murray, who was in the south-east, the same elements of 
militAiry greatness wore not found to abide. After long contentions 
with Suchet, his incapability of following up the advautagea already 
detailed became painfully manifest in the melancholy issue of bis 
attempt upon Tarragona.' In obedience to the orders of Lord Wel- 
lington, he had sailed with the force under his command, and 
capturing Port St. Phillippe, which commanded the road from Tortosa 
to Tarragona, invested Tarragona on tho 9th of June ; but in less 
than a week from that time he raised the siege, and embarked on 
board his Majostv'a ship Malta, 

It is due to the memory of General Murray that ho should tell his 
story in Ills own way : — 
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" My Lord, — Admiral Halliwell has juat decided oo wmding a 
to Aliuant, and 1 liave merely time to state to your lordsh^ and It 
ao with great rpgret, tliat I have been under the neoeaaity of 
the atogo of Tarragona, and embarking the army under mr 
In my privato letter of the 7th inatant, I mentioDed to jottr 
the rftpiirta of the aasemblage of the French forces at ~ 
that Marahal Suchet was likewise in march from Vdend*, and stated 
it aa my opinion, that should these reports be confirmed, the object 
your lordship hdd in view could not be accompliahed. 

" Uufortunatoly these rumourn proved true ; and relactaaily I 
resolved on raising the aiege and embarking the army, aa tJw imly 
moans of avoiding a general action, which must have been Ibagtit 
under every disadvantage. I eanuot at thia moment refer to dates, 
but it ia sufficient for the present to atate, that the French fopoe at 
Baroeloua was never rated to me at Icee than SOOO, and that prerioa* 
to their nmreh it would amount to 10,000, with fourteen piece* nT 
lirtill«ry. 1 have, however, no account that it ever exceeded ei^jbt, 
ud that is tht) uumbiT on which my calculation was formed. Tlus 
I, upon the onming of the 9th, or moraing of the 10th, maixbed 
Hit from Barcelona, Bud entered Villa Franca at four o'idock in the 
mnlng of the 11th, &om whence, it was reported to me, to mordi at 
twelve o'clock at night for Vendrella, distant only eighteen or twenty 
miles from Tarragona by the great road, and a few miles further I7 
another road, by which cannon can easily pass. Od the 9th or lOth, 
tbo arrival of Marshal Suchet at Valencia waa made known to bib; 
his exact force was never perfectly ascertained, but from the intcU 
ligence received from Valencia, ho marched from thence with 8000 
men, and certainly in the rear of that place, had the power of drawing 
great reinforeementa to his army. 

" To these corps must be added a body of 1000 men, nbich hftd 
previously arrived at Tortosa, and another corpa, independent of 
gnrriaon of 2500 men, who had arrived at Lcrida. These corps, 
I am auro I do not exaggerate, amount to 20,500 men, with 
four or five days. Marshal Suehet could attack the allied army 
thought proper, or avoid an action if he wished still more to retDforve 
Ikia aniiy. Your lordship, on tho other hand, will observe tSat I 
ouuli) icoroely bring into the field 12,000 men, and that the army of 
t was stated to mo at 8500, making 20,500, of which two 
h and two Spanish divisions were at the Col de BalogucT, and 
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could not be witlidrawn, and I could not leave less than 2500 to cover 
the artiUerj and stores, and to contain tho garrison of Tarragona, 
The two corps, at the least, would amount to upwards of 4500 men, 
leaving me 16,000 men to meet the best French troops in Spain, 
■ amounting to upwards of 20,000. 

"I am sure there ia nobody more willing to give full credit to tho 
llantrjr of the Spanish troops than I am, but your lordship well 
I knows that they are unable to move, and I could not therefore 
I depend upon the execution of any order which necessarily obliged 
them to make a movement; and of troops of this description I had 
about 13,000 men ; unless, therefore, I could place them in position, 
(as the French had the option of fighting when and where they 
pleased) it wita impossible I could place any rehani;e upon them. 

"My British and German troops amount only to 4GO0. Perhaps 
your lordship may be of opinion that, under these circumstances, I 
ought to have risked an action, had no other unfavonrablo objections 
existed ; but when your lordship is informed that I had no possibility 
f retreat, if unsuccessful, that there would have been no hopes of 
mbarkation if followed, and that thearmy must hare been unavoidably 
nt if beat, I venture to hope that your lordship will think, however 
much it is to be regretted, that I have adopted the only means of 
maintaining entire, or, ludeeJ, of saving an army on which so much 
depends. I feel the greater confidence in this hope, on reverting to 

i.tiie thirteenth paragraph of your lordship's general instructions for 
jBie conduct of the campaign. 
F "I am fully aware that there are many circumstances which may 
Uquire further information, and upon all porta I shall be happy to 
jj^e every eiplanation in my power. Your lordship perhaps may 
pa of opinion that the place should have been taken ; but as it was 
bit too strong to storm, I believe it not only to hare been impossible, 
but that we should not have taken it in eight or ten days ; my only 
regret ia, that I continued the siege so long, induced by the hopes of 
the reinforcGuienta I eipected. I continued it to the last moment, 
and fortunately the weather proving favourable, the troops were 
embarked without molestation. On thts favourable circumstance 
I could not depend for another day, and, therefore, having taken my 
part, I immediately put it in eiecution, and I regret to say, that I 
was, in consequence, obliged to leave the guns in the most advanced 
batteries. Had I remained another day, they might have been 
brought off, but this risk I would nut run, when the eiisteoce of the 
srmy was at stake, not only from unfavourable weather, but from 
the appearance of an enemy, in whose presence I could not have 
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embarked perhapa iit oU, certainlj not irithont suffering a great li 
and without the possibility of deriving any adnintage. 

" I Unve only further at thie time to odd, should bkme be attached 
to the failure of the eipedition, no share of it can fall o 
HalliweU, who conducted the naval branch of it. From that i 
tinguiahed officer I have met with every assistance and co-opt 

in his power ; and I think it only justice to him to state, that itW 

hia opinion that the cannon in the batteries might have been saved by 
remaining till the night, and that they then conld have been brought 
off. This, however, was a riak I did not wish to run for ao trifling 
an object, and preferred losing them to the chance of the embarkatioa 
being opposed, and of on eventual much more serious loss. 
" (Signed) 

"J. MrsBAT, Lieut^nant-GreoonL 




In the opinion of Lord 'Wellington, and of military judgea Id 
genernl, the most reprehensible part of this business was the abui- 
doniuent of the artillery and stores, trophies of wliicli the ctumy 
would not have fuilcd to make good use. Sir Jolin Murray foUoweil 
up t!ie folly by one or two other pieces of indiscretion, and was tried 
by court martial for his professional errors on his return to England. 
From some defects in evidence and t(>cbnical informalities, be ma 
acquitted on two charges, and simply admonished on the third. 

The sequel to the victory of Vittoria is now to be related. 

Sir Thomas Qrabaiu, at the head of hia division, 
towards the French frontier by the high road leading from Vitl 
to Iran. Ho chased the enemy to the very foot of the mound 
and had crossed the Bidasaoa when Fov, who had united the g 
of Bilboa, Torlosa, and Montdragon to his own dirision of the laaf 
of Portugal, stood fast for a moment and fought with a brarety wad 
coinage which went far to restore the damage done to the reputatJOO 
of the arms of France by the inglorious flight from Vittoria. But 
Graham was irresistible ; he drove the French before him with tfaa 
utmost impetuosity, and descending to the shores of the Baj^ at 
Biscay, invested the strong fortress of San Sebastian. 

Meanwhile the i&tarquia of Wellington pushed forward with tlie 
8rd, itii, and Light Divisions lo Pampcluna, which pbce, occupied 
by a strong French garrison, was immediately put into a state of 
blockade. 

Had no other general than the incompetent Jourdan remaiovd al 
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REAPPEAHASCE OF SOULT. 2B1 

the head of tbe French armies, the OTiward progress of "WeUington 
into the territory of France — for to that soil he now directed his 
attention — would haTe been comparatively simple. But Napoleon 
iras now enahled to spare Marshal Soult,' and that superior soldier 
WB« despatched immediately to the Pyrenees to arrest the torrent of 
.coimter-inTosion meditated by the triumphant Englishman. 

Soult'a first measure was to coDect the fijgitive, and re-unite the 
■cattered forces, and then to raise their drooping spirits by a pro- 
datnation, in which the odiurn of recent defeats was cast upon the 
■boulders of their lender. He told them that a " skilfiil general " 
night, by selecting good positionsj have braved and discomfited the 
"motley levy" of English, Spaniards, and Portuguese; but that 
timorous and pusiUanimous councils had prevaUed, and a veteran 
army, small indeed in number but great in all that constitutes the 
military character, which had fought, bled, and triumphed in every 
province in Spain, beheld with indignation its laurels tarnished and 
itself compelled to abandon all its acquisitions — the trophies of many 
a well fought and bloody day. 

is not, however," continued the Marsihal, " defraud the enemy 
of the praise which is due to him. The dispositions and arrange- 
ments of their general have been prompt, skilful, and couBecutive. 
The valour and steadiness of his troops have been praisewortliy. Tet 
do not forget that it is to the benefit of your example they owe their 
present military character ; and that, wherever the relative duties of 
a French general and his troops have been ably fiilfilled, their enemies 
have commonly had no other resource than flight." 

Then came the flourishing periods which wore intended to go home 
to the hearts of the crest-fallen legions. 

" Soldiers ! I partake of your chagrin, your grief, your indignation. 
I know that the blame of the present dtuation of the army is impu- 
table to others ; be the merit of repairing it yours. I have borne 
testimony to the Emperor of your bravery and zeal. His instructions 
are to drive the enemy from those lofty heights which enable him 
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proudly to survey our fertile T&lleys, and chose them lurrosB the 
It is on the Spuulsh Boil that your tents must next be pit«b 
from thence yoiir resoiircea dninn. No difficulties can bi 
mountable to your valour and devotion. Let us then exert oi 
with mutual ardour; and be assured that nothing can giTe 
felicity to the paternal heart of the Emperor than the know! 
the triumphs of his army, of its increaaing glory, of its havi 
dered itself worthy of him, and of our dear country, 

" Estensive but combined movenienta for the relief of the fortren«« 
are upon the eve of taking place. They will be completed in a Enr 
days. Let the account of our success be dated from Yittoria, 
the birth of hia imperial majesty be celebrated in that citff 
shall we render memorable on epoch deservedly dear to all Fi 
men. 

" SOULT, Due DB DaLUATIS, 
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Soult pretty well understood the character of his countrymen. 
He was assured that all this bombast would awoken a fresh enthu- 
siasm in the troops, and fill them with expectations of future sucoen- 
They respected him because the Emperor reposed in him perfect 
confidence. Yet, if the antecedents of his Peninsular service had been 
critically examined nothing could have been found in them to jaatifj 
either his contemptuous references to Jourdan, or the hopes ho endea- 
voured to inspire. What had Soult achieved in Spain, iu Portugal, after 
Wellington had landed at Lisbon ? He waa driven out of O] 
after his surprise and defeat on the banks of the Douro 
repulsed by ficresford at Albncra ; he had failed to take Cat 
small warranty here for license of stricture, or confidence in ful 
success. These things, however, the French were iu no mood to 
remember ; and it is doubtful, if they remembered them, whether 
they had read the disasters of the Marshal aright. Kapoleon bad tbc 
art, by his announcements in the Monilcur, to convert eveiy rercnn 
into a victory, and to find some reason, antagonistic to the true owv 
for each movement taken in opposition to those dictated by hta 
wishes or his policy. He reserved his true sentiments for the 
private ear of the blunderers. A distribution of the crou of tbo 
Legion of Honour not uufrequently followed upon some repulse^ a* 
a salvo to the wounded amour-propre of the soldiers, and a blind to 
the l>ench multitude. If it did not recover the past, it strengthened 
the hopes of the future. Thu cross of the Legion of Honour, or taj 
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FRENCH COITRAGE- 



"' otter little decoration, was a great incentive to the valour of the 
troops. 

Bonaparte, aware of this weak point in tbeir character, fed it iu 
every way, and the desire to wear a paltry pioco of enamel gaiDed him 
many battles. But this eort of created courage is not capable of 
standing a severe test, and the French have always been iu their 
military character more Qauls than Franks. What C»sar said of the 




■ eighteen centuries ago, is still applicable to the races bow 
■.occupying their fine country. If stoutly opposed at first, this spurious 
■kiiid of courage not only dimimshea but erapomtea, and has failed, 
pdoPB fail, and wUl ever fail, before that of the British, As soldiers, 
^ taking the expression in its widest sense, the French are equal, if not 
superior, to ua in many points, but on one, that of individual courage, 
our soldiers rise far superior to them. It ia remarkable how ofteu 
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tbey erinced a knowledge of tliig, and in nothing more than the 
subterfuges of all kinds to keep it from resting on their minds. All 
France, aware of this inferioritj', by every Bpeciea of cosuisti^, 
attempted to conceal it ; and, in order not to shock their nitioiul 
vanity, hkmed every luiaucoessful officer opposed to Welli 
even shoiJd his dispositions have heeu good, and calculated, b 
the daring course of the British soldier, to have succeeded. 

If little was to be apprehended from the efflorescent prognostick- 
tiona and encouraging appeals addressed by Soult to his troops, and 
less from a careful retrospect of his previous campaigns in Portugal 
and Spain, his dispositions gave ground to believe that the struggle 
in the Pyrenees would be fierce. His army, including the Spanish 
levies which bad always adhered to the French cause, g:iviug s 
thing of the character of a civil war to the sii years' contest, consist 
of 77,500 men in the field, of whom 7000 were cavalry, alwayiJ 
strong and efficient branch of the French establishments. In additidl 

to these there were 20,000 men in the garrisons of Pampelui 

Bayonne, Son Sebastian, and Santona. But the administration of 
the army bad been disoi^anised ; and it became necessary to establish 
a general system of supplies, to stimulate the civil authorities, exciu 
the national spirit, and restore discipline, before even this force o 
be eipected to operate with effect. Soult's exertions were g" 
and in a short time he had established, if not a secure, ctirt 
formidable base of operations. Bayonne was surrounded by I 
entrenched camp, and Napier thus describes the disjioaition of the 
troops on the field: — 

" His army was divided into three corps of battle and a reserve. 
Clausel with the left was at St. Jean Pied de Port, and in continu- 
nication by the French frontier with a division under General Paris 
at Jaca, belonging to Suchet, yet under Soult's orders. Drooet 
Count d'Erlon, with the centre, occupied the heights near Espelette 
and Aintoa. Beille with the right wing, was on the mountain* 
overlooking Vera from the side of France. The reseno nader 
Vdlatte, guarded the right hank of the Bidasnoa from the north to 
Irun. The heavy cavalry under Treillard, and the light horseman 
under Pierre Soult, the Marshul's brother, were on the banks of the 
Nive and the Adour." 

As Lord Welliugtoncouldnot possibly advance until San Sehasttut 
and Pampcluna were wrested Irom the enemy, his position in tiie 
nuiuntaiuH was purely defensive. Soult, therefore, took the iuitialtvv 
ill aggressive movements. But, as already shown, he was not is a 
state of preparation for some days after Wellington's positions had 
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leen taken up, Theae latter were remarkably contiguous to tbe 
rrcnch — sometimes within half cannon-ehot — and the eentries were 
often withiu 150 yarda of each other. This gave occasion for more 
of those reciprocal passages of courtesy between tbe officers and men 
which have already been noticed as characteristic of the civilised 
character of modem warfare. It is pleasant to place them on 
record. — Ex. jr. 

" The Hussar brigade connected the infantry with M ordlo's corps of 
Spaniards, which was on the right, and which again communicated with 
the Spaujards at St. Jenn Pied de Port, an advanced post on the 
Bayonne road. At first when the troops assembled there waa great 
abundance of forage, hay of good quality, and straw ; but the district 
was limited in oitent, and forage soon became so scarce as to make 
|t necessary to seek supplies on the donka of the French posts, and 
m behind their videttea. This system of foraging gave rise to some 
agreeable little afiaira. Sometimes it was effected by placing 
videttes on the high ground in the rear, wlio were to apprise the 
fbragers of approaching danger, while the foragers were by stealth to 
take the hay out of housea in the vicinity of tbe enemy's posts. At 
other times, the enemy'a outposts were driven in by a small party. 
Bud before the French had time to raDy and resume their ground, tbe 
foragers had loaded their horses and niulca and got off; sometimes 
the enemy advanced so rapidly, as to place their foragers in danger ; 
a few shots were generally fired by the Prench, and a few mules were 
Jort. On one or two occasions, a captain of the 7th Hussars was 
Grounded, and soon afterwards strict orders were issued that this 
mode of foraging should be discontintied. We were sorry for it, and 
tbe only remaining means to support the horses was by chuppuig up 
the gorse, the young shoots of which make a very palatable and 
wholesome food for horses during moderate work ; but as the Hussars 
■WCTe a good deal on duty, and as it happened frequently that no 
com was issued for several consecutive days, the horses lost both 
flesh and strength, and many became mangy. Meanwhile, the 
Adverse posts in the neighbourhood of Hasparren earned on their 
duty in the moat peaceablemanner, avoiding every species of hostilitj-. 
A picket of the Hussars was upon the high road, and two detached 
pickets on tho fiank were under the charge of the captain who 
eommanded the main body on tbe high road. For a long time no 
change of position was made by either party ; each occupied a hill, 
4iid in the valley below the videttes were placed within about 300 
yards of each other. The French, however, seemed desirous to occupy 
the neutral ground, and occasionally pushed forward their videttes. 
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ThU having been obBorred, the eaptfiin of tlie picket received 
not to allow this to be done. On the following morning lie observed 
that the Trench vidette had been advanced about fifty vards, and be 
thought it most adviBable to demand an interview with the French 
captain of Chasaeurs. A peaaiint was deapatehed, and returned with 
a message that the commandant would wait upon the Britiah officer 
immediately, and in a few minutcB the parties met on the neutnl 
ground. The Englishman stated the order he had received, and 
explained that to avoid so tdche a proceeding oa to fire upon a vidette, 
ho had solicited a meeting with the brave cUasseur. The FrencUmaB 
expressed himself in the most flattering terms, and begged that 
hussar would point out a situation which would be agreeable to ~ 
A thom-biish about 100 yards behind tlie spot the French to 
was posted upon was mentioned as equally advantageous for 
securing of the French picket, while it would bo such as the hnsv 
was permitted by his orders to allow. The chasseur gave orders 
accordingly. The vidette was placed at the very spot which ira* 
recommended, and tlie Frenchman having expressed hia satisfaction 
at the interview, produced a bottle of cognac. Two or three officen 
on each side joined the party, a happy termination of the war wa» 
drunk, and the captain (Le Brun) said politely, " he trusted it would 
not be the fute of the war to bring into collision the parties who had 
mot in BO amicable a manner,"' 

"Life in the P\-renee8 " was sufficiently pleasant in the valleys. 
The scenery was agreeable to the eye — lofty mountains coverwl with 
foliage, and plains of a verdant hue — but the posts on the summit of 
the elevations were rendered inconvenient by the continual minta and 
hea\y falls of rain. Holding communication with the sea, supptiea 
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BATTLES OF THE P'STIENEES. 



were abundant, and the lieaItU of the troops suffered no detriment but 
what arose from intemperaui® and the nocturual exposure incidental 
to plundering — a nefarious sort of occupation in which the Boldicra' 
wires proved active coadjutors, 

By the 24th July, 1613, Marshal Soult's dispositions for an advance 
were completed. Collecting the right and left wings of his army, he 
commenced by attacking, with 30,000 to 40,000 men, the post at 
Boncesvalles, held by Major- Gleueral Byng,' with scarce 50O0 men. 

The 4th division, under Sir howry Cole, advanced to Byng's 
support, but after a few hours' severe lighting they were obHged to 
retire. Simultaneously with these operations. Sir Eowland Hill waa 
placed on his defence by tivo divisions of the enemy's centre, who 
attacked his position in the Puerto du Maya, at tlie head of the 
valley of Bazten. General Barnes, with a brigade of the 7t!i division, 
rushed to Hill's assistance, when the overwhelming number of the 
French troops compelled the former to give way. Hill, also, 
deemed it prudent to fall back. Lord 'Welliugton, who was at a 
distance from the scene, came up on the night of the 20th, and 
altered the disposition of the divisions, still providing for the siege of 
San Sebastian, and the blockade of Pampeluna. Tiie new ground 
was taken up on the 27tb July — the fourth anniversary of the battle 
of Talavera, an omen of victoiy which was not without its effect upon 
the minds of the men, who remembered the triumph over Victor. 
Scarcely were they posted under the eye of Wellington himself, when 
the enemy renewed the attack with characteristic impetuosity. 

Sustained only by the British 40th Kegiment, the Portuguese and 
Spanish allies drove the foe from a hill on the right of the 4th 
dirision, at the point of the bayonet. At tbo same time the enemy 
took possession of the village of Sauroren, and kept up a fire on the 
Britiaii line until it waa dark. The nest day the French troops at 
Souroren afironted the Gth division with great gaUantry. With equal 
resolution the division drove them back, while tbo -lib division, 
posted on the surrounding heights, poured a fire upon their flanks and 
rear. The French were "iu a difGcuity " in the valley of the X'anz, 
and to extricate themselves from this was tbo object of continual 
attacks upon the heights. The battle at length became general, and 
upon various points, and at different times, lasted from the 2Sth until 
the night of the 30th. 

The French never fought better. The allies aurpaased themselves. 
" ellington declared, iu a letter to Lord William Bentinck, he 
iVer Been such fighting." It was " fair hludgeon work." The 
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bnint fell upon the 4th division, every regiment in which chl 
with the bitj-onet— the 7t!i, 20th, 23rd, and 40th, from diflS 
tiineB. The officere set them an aJmirahle example. The ~ 
and Spaniah troops behaved most creditably. Lord 'Wellington li 
moved by the gallantry of which he was an eye-witness to an cnthu- 
Biasm of eipresBJon very rare with one who looked upon the brightest 
achievements as a mere conformity to " duty." The battles of tbe 
PjTenees aro severally called by him, M'ho has described them with 
the minntenesB demanded by professional readers, the "combats" 
at Honcetivalles, Linzoin, Maya, Zabaldica, Buenza, Sauroreu, Duds 
Maria, Echallor, and Ivantelly — the names of passes, villages, and 
heights. The last three combats took place on and afler the Sid 
July, and were fought between the British pursuing troops ftod the 
Frencli columns in retreat — for retreat had now become unsvoidablt. 
Soult found the passages into Spain barred against him with fire and 
sword. Every effort that good soldiers could make to carry nut the 
wishes of a brave and anxious commander, and to prevent the Britiaii 
from planting foot upon the fertile valleys of France, wa» nude with 
cheerfulness, — not a man in the army but was prodigal of bia bkwil 
in this great spasmodic effort to retrieve the dieastera of tho pML 
All was unavailing. In one unbroken mass the allied divisions nov 
offered on impenetrable wall to the assailants, and even became th* 
offensive party in their turn, sending the French back into the 
plains and defiles. At length, wedged in n hollow, at tbe foot of m 
almost circular chain of precipitous rocks, Soult was placed at the 
mercy of four British divisions, placed behind the crests of the hilla. 
He was unaware of the prosimity of the unconquerable Bnglish, and 
hfdted preparatory to another backward movement. In a few hoiin 
his surrender or complete destruction must have been inevitabliv The 
infamous thirst of plunder which beset the English soldiery «m his 
salvation. Approaching his pickets, they gave token of the eonti^uii^ 
of the foe. Soult instantly broke up from his dangeroua priMO. 
" The way was narrow, the multitude great, the baggage and the 
wounded men borne on their comrade's shoulders filed in long pnv 
cession, and Clau/el'a troap^ forming the rear-guard, were still ncv 
San Estevan the next morning. Scarcely had they marched n taiogw, 
when Cole's skirmishers imd the Spaniards, thronging along tba 
heights on their flank, opened a fire to which little reply could ha 
made. The soldiers and baggage then got mixed in disorder, nimiMn 
fled up the hills, and the energy of Soult, whose penonal ytmrtiftM 
were conspicuous, could acarccly prevent a general dii^rnoB. 
However, prisoners and baggage worv token at ereij atep; tlie 
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boldest were dismayed; and woree would have awaited them if 
Wellington had been in other points well seconded by hia Bubordinate 
generals." ' 

It is hardly neceaaary to say that the subordinate geoerals who 
failed to give zealoua co-operation were not Englishmen. The 
Spanish general, Longa, incurred tbe odium of neglect. 

Hitherto, the loss and brunt of battle had been borne by the 
divisions of Hill and Dalhousie, the brigades of Cole, Stewart, Byng, 
Barnes, and Pakcnham. Wliere was the intrepid Light Division, 
under Cbarles, Baron Alten, tlic gallant Hanoverian ? Wandering 
amidat the wild regions of the Pyrenees, in the mazy depths and 
amidst the darkness of night, they sought a channel of communi- 
cation with the troops tliey were destined to support. Waving 
faggot-torches as guides and beacons, and colling aloud, they only 
eonfuaed each other ; for the torches sparkled like fire-flies on every 
height and in every ravine, bewildering those they were intended to 
assist. 

The tale has been portly told by others ; let one of the partici- 
PBtors in the toils and ansieties of the division complete the familiar 
iMrrative by carrying them into the presence of the enemy ; — 

" At daybreak a scene of complete confusion presented itself, the 
'^greater part of the division being scattered over the face of a steep 
'■knd woody mountain, and positively not half a league from whence 
they bad started on the previous evening. As soon as the various 
corpa had grouped together, they followed the only road in sight, and 
soon met a mounted officer, who directed them towards Leyza. 
Near that place one half of the division were already bivouacked, 
having reached the valley before the pitchy darkness bad set in. It 
was now the third day since we had retired from Vera, and General 
Baron Charles Alteu became so uneasy, that he ordered some of the best 
mounted regimental officers to go in various directions, to ascertain, 
if possible, some tidiags of the army, with which he had hod no comma- 
nication for three days, and were now isolated among the wilds of the 
Pyrenees, on the left of the Bidassoa, half way between San Sebastian 
and Pampeluna. At six o'clock the same evening we broke up, and 
marched two leagues in the direction of Areyaa, and then bivouacked 
in a wood, with an order not to light; fires, to prevent any of the 
enemy's scouts or spies ascertaining our route. Two hours after 
nightfall the troops were again put in motion, and I was left iu the 
finest, with directions to continue there all night, to bring off id the 
leg any baggage or stragglers that might happen to go astray. 

' Nipler'i " EngUih BatUn In the PminialB." 
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At daylight on the 30th, having collected together a few women, who 
dared not again encounter another toilsome march along the ^etge 
of the precipices, it was a droll sight to see this notsf group defiling 
&om the forest, many dressed in soldiers' jackets, battered bonoett, 
and faded ribbons, with disbevelled locks hanging over their weather- 
beaten features, as they drove along their lazy horrieoM with a thick 
stick ; and when the terrific blows laid on ceased to produce the 
desired effect, they squalled with sheer vexation, test they might be 
overtaken, and fdl into the hands of the enemy's light horse. 

" Having travelled for two hours, as a sort of guide to the«« poor 
women, I perceived an officer at some distance in front, and, on o»os 
taking him, he eipressed the greatest joy at seeing me, and dfvlued 
that he had been wandering for some hours in the moet ogitittd 
state of mind, not knowing whither to bead his fuot«b.>pi. The 
division had drawn up again during the night, and, having Uid dovn 
on the flnnk of the column, he had fallen into a profound dumba, 
out of which he bad aivaked at brood day-light, with the rays of the 
son shining full on his lace, and, when somewhat recovering &oro his 
bewildered recollections, he wildly gazed round for the column whidi 
had vanished, and, springing on his feet, halloed with all his might ; 
but no answer was returned, — a solemn silence reigned around, m\t 
the fluttering of the birds unongst the luxuriant foliage of the tno, 
the morning dew no longer bespangled the sod, nor did the print of 
a single footstep remain to guide his course. At length, in a fit df 
desperation, he hastily tore a passage through the thicket, and 
luckily reached the roods, and, at random, sauntertMl along in no raty 
pleasant mood, until I overtook him, 

" Soou after this we beard to our left sounds like those of diitnt 
thunder. As the sky was perfectly serene, we concluded that the 
noise must be caused by a heavy bre of muefceby. On rHrhJlig 
Arreysa wo found most of the doors closed. However, we nnrffcAill 
in purchasing a loaf, and then seated ourselves on the margin of S 
clear mountain stream, where we devoured it, and then aolaeed oar- 
selves with a hearty draught of the refreahiag bcverag«. This iiliwii 
looked so inviting, that we threw off our clothes, and plunged mte it- 
Kotwithstanding the cooling effects of the bathe, the fc«t of my om- 
panion were so much swollen, owing to previous fatigue, that with all 
his tugging he could not pull on his hoots again. Fortunately, mia* 
were old and easy, so we readily effected an oichango ; and thai 
followed a road across a high mountain, from whose summit wo WW 
the division bivouacked to the right of the broad and weU-parad ttaA 
(near Lecumberri) which leads from Pampeluua to Tolooa ; frgin tfait 
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position we could marcli to either of those places, being half-way 
between tbeni. Here the dlTision awaited the return of its Bcouta 
the whole of the following day. 

" Tlie French army beiug completely worn out, and having suffered 
terribly in killed and wounded, continued to retreat during the Slat, 
foUowed by fire divisions of the British, in three colmnnB, by roads 
of Boncesvalles, Maya, and Donna Maria. On the evening of the 
Mime day, although obliquely to the rear of the pursuing columns, 
M'e received orders, if possible, to overtake the enemy, and attack 
them wherever they might be found. Accordingly, ia the middle of 
the night, we got under arms, and began our march towards the middle 
of the following day (the Ist of August) ; having marched already 
twenty-four miles, we descended into a deep valley, between Ituron 
and Elgoriftga, where the division drew up in column to reconnoitre 
the right flank of the enemy, who were still hovering in the neigh- 
bourhood of San Estevan. After an hour's halt, we continued our 
movement on the left of the Bidasaoa, und for three hours ascended, 
or rather clambered, the rugged asperities of a prodigious mountain, 
the by-path of which was composed of overlapping slabs of rock, or 
Blipping-atonCB. At four o'clock in the afternoon a flying dust was 
descried, glistening with the bright and vivid flashes of small arms, to 
the right of the Bidassoa, and in the valley of the Lerin. A cry was 
instantly set up — ' The enemy ! ' The worn soldiera raised their 
bent heads, covered with sweat and dust. We had nearly reached 
the summit of this tremendous mountain, but nature was quite 
exIiauBted. Many of the soldiers lagged behind, having accomplished 
more than thirty miles over the rocky roads, intersected with loose 
stones. Many fell heavOy on the naked rocks, frothing at the mouth, 
black in the face, and struggling in their last agonies ; whilst others, 
unable to drag one leg after the other, loaned on the muzzles of their 
firelocks, looking pictures of despair, muttering in disconsolate accents 
that they had never fallen out before." 

Ascertaining the real strength of Marshal Soult — no easy matter 
in ite dispersed condition — and getting information aa to his oiact 
course of movement, Lord Wellington sent the Light Division to cut 
ill upon the enemy and interrupt hia march. With stupendous 
exertion tboy got to the summit of a precipice near the bridge of 
Tanzi, where they caught riew of Keille'a division hurrying forward 
along a narrow defile, A fire of musketry commenced. The French, 
pent up by the Light Division, who were in front and all around 
and above them, fell by scores, and the most frightful confusion 
was creat«d. The wounded were east down in the rush and 
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— tbB cavalry drew their Bwords aud endeavonrcd tu 
—men and horses were aliked rolled back into the 



trampled upoi 
charge up the p 
Bidaasoa. 

It is unoecessary to fnllow the details. Suffice to say, that afler 
nine days of continual movement, during wliicli ten eorioua actions 
had been fought, the operations ceased. Lord Wellinglon'a effertiw 
force bad in this interval been diminiahed by 7300 officers and soldinv. 
who were either killed, wounded, taken by the enemy, or diMperacd. 
The French loss baa been computed by themselves at I3,U0Ui 

Kone of the battles previouely fought by Wellington — none, ii 
may be said, nt any time — -liave caused him half lite annety and 
personal risk which attended the operations in the Pyrenees. It wac 
truly n pursuit of victory under difficulties. Hitherto be fcad, witli 
few exceptiona, been able to keep his enemy in view, and to Mtmn 
the ground on which liis own army and that of the advei 
giving his orders as the movements, successes, or revei 
side might suggest. But in the Pyrenees be groped in tiw daifc- 
Sometinies he was with oue division, somctinies with saottwr— 
occasionally ho caught a 'glimpse of the French battolioUB, and ok» 
was within a very short distance of their leader, Sonlt, and ti>«l 
was all. Bocks and ravines were ever in the way, "WIihI tbo 
telescope accomplished upon the broad and open plain, or fima tbc 
summit of an overlookuig height, was only to bo aohierad ID the 
Pyrencan labyrinth by hard riding.' He galloped from pUo* to pUer 
with the speed of a hunter, aud in his loi-omotion incurred cootiau^ 
hazards of surprise and capture, for it was im])ossible nt any noinRil 
to ascertain with precision how near to him parties of tlic menif 
might be. After a brief reconnaissance at Sauroren, attend«d l^ 
Lord Fitiroy Somerset, he only escaped the French dragoons by a 
two minutes' start. At EeJinllar he was eiamiaing his mapa, ifbsu a 
French detachment came upon him unawares. A sorgeant oP the 
43rd was just in time to warn him of the danger, and he got away. 
But tho most striking example of his ubiquity — if the tenn m^ not 
be unfairly tised — was a Doctumal visit to Panipeluntk Tba eon- 
mander of the investing force required hia advice and aaiiataDoe. 
Wellington was asleep when the messenger, or ofHce-r, canto to hm, 
and the aide-de-camp in attendance declined to awake him. Tht 
matter was urgent — the officer importunate. At length Lord Wat- 
lington was aroused. FTe heard the message, and with the mmfit 
wurds, " Qo back to your rrgiment, sir," turned again to alecp. Tba 
rrpose was but momentary. As the officer in ntelaBdiuljr mood, 

> Dm AppadU nt., fki 
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wended hia way along the mountain patha, his back jaded, lie himself 
half eiumbering on hia saddle, a horseman passed him at I'nll gallop. 
He could not distinguiah him in the darknosa of the night ; but the 
vildeat flight of fancy never would have suggested that the horseman 



^8 "Wellington. The next morning, however, the Marquis was met 
umtng from Fampeluna, having given all the necessary iustructions 
' the vigorous prosecution of the blockade I 
One of the most gratifying features of the battles in the Pyrenees 
i«a the greatly improved discipline of the Portuguese battalions. 
Never wanting in courage, their only defect wtia a deficiency in 
steadiness. Much was to be said for them. Until the battle of 
BuBflco, in 1810, they had never been under fire, and from that 
time, with the simple exception of the cantonment of the allied army 
during the winter of 1812-13, everything had been unfavourable 
_ to their economy and organisation. They were either fighting, 
ttirching, or working in trenches. The tranquillity and leisure 
iSbrded Marshal Bereaford, during the prolonged inaction on the 
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' AgaeiA, had enabled him to rrfvr Urn itmagw to dSidpline wci- 
I ■ooed bf eontiDaal cnptojiBait in tfae fieU, and w« noir fod Lord 
[. VeOngteB. ahnjs leadjr to awvd pain, ihdiiie ia !» dti ip att h 
I j Mui| i ti i g of the'PywnMM figfcte— 

" TIk good eoodoct of tte Fortupme oScen aad troofM ia all U» 
^entiona of ibe praeBt ""r*T"- *^ ^^ >pirit whii^ tkcy abcnr 
oa erefj occaaioo, are not leaa boBmnrnbls to tbat natiaD Ama tbc; 
H« to the mOitoiT diancter of tbe oSnr (HwAal Bena&cd) «' 
hy bis jodiaoaa tiora ^ baa n-ttttHEAtd dix 
militsiy qinH in tiie anaj." 
And in a pcerioaa letter to Lord Lhapool, dated SSth of J 
c tbat Ind taken place i 



" KotwitbstndiDg that tW PortBgneee we bov fte » l > ia j q 
of the armr, I brieve we owe tbcv menta Bais to Ae cm* we %••• 
takni of thnr pocfcete and tbctr bdtKS tban to tbe iBa h a ai o M w 
bare giTen tbeai. In tbe end of tbe last T"*g" tter bduivdLh 
many i mtau ce e , ta ax&i f^ iD, becanae tbej a 
tbe Portugueae Oo rei ii iBeBt baring ne^eeted to psf ti 
fbned tbe Fortngneae Q v wK i a m tmt to Make Brro! 



UH7J aw 

■fbcd)^^ 






tkem i^oleilr tbia jear, and eiwi b ody koowa bow wifl Aej h 

Tbeeetabliahmeot of ■ e 
'Wellington, after be Bm! got into Am ' P j n ue u , to a 
tbe troope to be issued witb g 
the Srd of Angnat tbe bkb i 
and now, in p^ng wbat «aa doe to tbe S4tb of Tdmarj, tbe 
Commander of the Forces adopted a plan, for tfae {Rvrentioo of 
wasrtefiil extravagance in drink and other peni>cioiistiidutgenc«fl,wbMlt 
ma at a mncb later period tmdeied nnireraal in the Britiih avcnot- 
He cuued tbe par to he iasoed daOjr. The eAct ra exedlant. 

Two great objects now renuuned to he acoanpliihed befora tbe 
allied armj could reoture upon another forward moreiaent. IVn 
were tbe capture of San Sebastian, and Panpefaina. Lord WeUinglm 
took op bis qnarten at Lcaaea to be at band wbenerer and whet^ 
Mer he might bo reqwind. 

. San Se^istiBn ia a ftetified town, built on an iatbnraa on lb* 
Spadab ooaal; ia a Bight of tbe Bay of Biacajr. Abeve tbe tvan 
tiaee a conical biD, eone finr hnndted feet &am tbe kf*d of tbe acB, 
erovnad hj a tMia or cwtle. The place ia isolated b^ Ae tidal rtrcr 
Vrmiea. Vhea tb« tide ia in, San Sebaalian aeema to riae o«t of 
tbasM. 

To rednce this Ibrtnaa, Load \renii^oo had depated Sir Tboaaa 
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Ornham, early in Juiy, with a sufficient force, and gave liiio the 
asststaace of Li eutenaut- Colonel Sir W. Fl t 1 and '■^'r Charles 
Smith, two of the ablest engineers in the eem e H tch r waa the 
officer wjio had planned and superintended th onstru t on of the 
lines of Torres Vedraa, Smith had had his talents d I ped at 
TariCi, the defence of which place was arrang d hy h m lusively, 
Graham began badly. He followed the erron ous di tatea i his own 
judgment instead of yielding to the suggeations of the able engineers, 
in respect to the position of the breaching batteriea. Time was 
therefore lost and nothing was done. Lord Wellington, to remedy 
the delects in Graham's system of operationa, went to 8an Sebastian 
on the 11th of July, and in concert with the commandants of artillery 
and engineers decided upon a more effectual plan. Batteries were 
thrown up, on some sand-hiUa commanding the town, and the siege 
was now pushed with vigour. Outworks consisting of a fortified 
convent and redoubt, were previously carried on the 17tb of July, 
•nd on the 20lh, the breaching batteries opened upon the sea wall of 
_ the town. The place was rery ably defended by General Hey with a 
I garrison of 3000 veteran troops. By the 24th, three breaches had 
Ijeen reported practicable ; and on the 25th, they were attacked by 
2000 men, led by Lieutenant IT. D. Jones, of the engineers, the 
adT&nced storming party being commanded by Major Fraxer, of 
the Eoyal Scots. The attack was conducted with great spirit ; but 
the overwhelming fire of the garrison was an insurmountable barrier 
to success. Grape, grenades, and sheik, were poured with murderous 
preciMon upon the columns, who were driven back with a loss of iOO 
men, including Major Frazer. 

This failure induced Lord Wellington to go over from Lesaca to 

give fresh directions for the siege. He then found that there was an 

insufficiency of ammunition for the immediate renewal of operations, 

I Ibe Government organs at home having talleu back into their old 

Ibabits of neglect. He, consequently, directed the siege to be con- 

I wrted into a blockade, until additional materiel should^ arrive. Lord 

Wellington returned to Lesaca, and then fought those battles in the 

Pyrenees tcwhich allusion has been made. 

All thi.'i time, how were affairs progressing in the eastern part of 
Spain ? There could be no prospect of the complete triumph of the 
Peninsular cause, if the snake wore not killed outright. The BUCcesceB 
in the Pyrenees would have proved but the process of " scotching " 
the monster if the huge coils lashing the western coast of the 
Mediterranean were still free. A momentary glance will show us 
how Lord William Bentinck had conducted affaire. 
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Lixd WiDiam Bentmci vm sb afieer trf' ■■ "' i -¥r MJlilMj md 
■Jiplofostae Uleato. He had, whcs a Tooag h^ aen<e4 ^nt& Mk 
Aaatriut armj tmder S u w ai tow, Xeka, aid OavBt BdlegMde, 
■ iliM MJiiii md ri mri ng in mmm of tbe opcntima aniiMK tlM RbuIl 
He w A tTww i i» wtm plaeed is eoaamtd of a ba^ of «anlij, to aKW 
with AbercTOBLlne m EgT^ but£d not nmA Ui deatiariiaB mati 
the f^oriona eampa^ of ISOl had smved at a tc mina tioiL. Im UM 
Lord WiDiam vaa appointed Oofenur of Midfa% fifing tiMt 
bitntm and i«poi»hle ofice rata 1807. In ISOS, be waa aekcfad 
lo proeeed on a aunoB to the SDpreaie Jonta of Spam, iat At 
p uq waeof nrgii^ a i w a itancrt to Bop ap arte , and it ii on reeoid that 
he coadncted the negotiatkKia wi& midi tpiiit and energy, hat not 
with taj aatiActoiy reantta, the nBaooonntable indilTi ii lai ttC tlw 
Spanianla to the danger whidi aniToaDded theai, pwwntiiig an iaanr. 
inoimtaUe ebatade to the prompt adoptioo of vaefial Bteanna. 
Joining Sir John Mook, Lord VQHain commaaded a bc^ado at the 
battle of Conifia, and led tbe bw^ with Sloore againat the aao^f 
poated in the village of Qnn. Subaeqoentlj, be wna appointed 
IGniater at the Cowt of SicflT. and Cbmaiander-in-Cbief of the 
fbreea in that iaiand. His good managem«Lt pland Sicil; in a 
nnditioa to icaiat an inraaiaa bj the Frendi, and he m^bt at a 
taadi earlier period have detached troops to operate agaimrt the 
fineea under Sodiet ; but Lord WtUiam Bentinck waa faeadsttoag. 
Ha had conceived an id<» in 1812 that the French might be "tt^t^ 
with odnntage in Italy and Sardinia, and while be waa indnlgi^ 
this crotchet to the extent of sending a Urge poctioa of hia fince la 
thoae qnartera. Lord Welliiigt<m was calc&lattug upon liiiiiii miinlim 
on the eaetem coast. In 1S13, Lord William Bentini^'a newa iaA 
undergone a chan^, more paiticuIaH; aa the fitilnre of Kr Jofao 
ICnriaj at Tarragona had Tendered tn immediate and Tigatnoa 
movement in Cataloma neceaaair. He now took the comaiaiid oat 
of Murrajr's hands, re-organised the army at Alieant, and awaited the 
aaaembling of a aaffident force to enable him lo amfroot M^nhal 
Suchet. The astnte Mnraha] having blown up the defenoea uf 
Tartagona, adranted aguiut the ^^g*'**-. and came up with tbom at 
the paM of OrdaL A ooUiaion took place, and the T^gltab woe 
forced to retire ihrougb the incompetenc]^ it has been alleged, of 
the oESoer immediatelj in oommand — Cohmel Adam.' It •aaoMt 
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however, that both thnt oiEcer imd Lord AVilham Beutinck were 
misioformod as to the actual strength of the French army under 
Suchet, and fotuid tbeniselrcs uneipectejly attacked by a superior 
force. Falling baft upon Tarragona, Marshal Suchet waa left in 
undiaturbed posBeasioa of Catalonia, and Lord Willia.ni Bentint'k, 
returning to Sicily, left the command of the army to Sir William 
Clinton.' 

"While Lord Wellington remained in the Pyrenees, a new cause of 
anxiety had ariaea in his mind. It was a chomcteristic of his mihtary 
policy never to advance without a conviction of the ulterior advantage 
of the proceeding. It was not enough for him that a pitched battle 
r waa to place his army upon the ground occupied by the enemy ; his 
views extended beyond tlie immediate present. The consolidation of 
eocb victory seemed to him an indispensable condition of a forward 
movement. He waa now upon tho threshold of the French empire. 
What waa to be the upshot of his occupation of the country ? 

To understand the arguments which "gave him pause," we must 
first advert to the operations wJiich had been taking place in the north 
of Europe, after PrusBia bad followed the example of Russia in 
throwing otf the yoke which Napoleon had imposed by bis Commercial 
Decrees, 

The first measure of the Eussiau and Prussian monarchs after their 
compact at Breslau was to seek the alliance of the King of Saxony. 
The favours which that monarch had received at the hands of 
Napoleon induced him to remain firm to his ally, and he therefore 
quitted Dresden, the capita! of his kingdom contiguous to the scene 
of action, and the Kussian troops advanced upon the tovm. Austria, 
watcliing her opportunity of throwing ofi" the connexion with 
Napoleon, now offered herself as a mediator between tho northern 
Allies and France, and Sweden acceded by a treaty, concluded at 
Ocrcbro, to the Grand Alliance. Denmark remained fiiithful to 
Napoleon, The enthusiasm of the people of Prussia continuing 
unabated, tho Landaturm or leoee en ma*M was called out by royal 

t decree, and a plan of hostile operations against the French armies 
waa immediately chalked out. The French lay along the Elbe, from 



e qiulitlca which had neuCnllipd lbs tkIdc of Lord W, Bentincli u ■ PcnliuiiUr 
L bul full play "bin he beams Corrroor-OeoFtal of India. Be Klrf iBT»pi»hly 
Dg to the dictitea of hla Jodimnit, and ku lucqnilbla M sdilce Hul nuon. Sonui 
meuUEo urs u be tniDcmlHred for tbvlr Talne. Ho nboUibcd Ibe rite of SUUt (tho 
Idd or Bindon wiiloiTB), EmproTed Intpmal comifimilEBUon, and waa rriendly to tbc 
Dd tbceauMarenlitfhtfiuncnt. but his miUtary rule vaa of doubtful advanUp;. UoaUo 
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Diaden to Hunbnis. The aum; «m hndea I17 Dirooit, T«« 
Gnoier, Kegnier, a&A TmaAMBme, Tbt Baaiw stniek 
UoT. Bi^itdly BottBg OB H kMlwirfr dKy nwogragad tlw poo^d 
LoBcbiiig to ine xnd expel Oe Koi^ TV» htter l e ufihu ed ti 
town, aiiid their geoeral, Mnnil, «a> Bbont to csent* a 
doBOBof dekadenof ike nnik,«iian the Cwwicti mdiejini 



tiw eoimtrr Ina; between the Elbe and the UTeaer^-ell the ] 
Tdsbb took «p ame aad dram oat die TnaA, wai the Milhu e ily i 
~ ~ ~ t aaee man w fan c d in Ae T ~ 

Aatnh ih^ entBed 1 
■ the pebiot^ a 

Ihe oec»p«tinw of Dreeden end Heaibiifs farabe ti» liiH of fl 
nbe Bt hoA ends. EngeiH Bcaiahsnn% who led the Fkench^ Ij 
baA vptm the BtKiBg f uiUu w of MagtictwiR and tWncB 1 
Si^elean, vho, nOying WIer thfl npahaon rf his troopa finn I 
joined hii new lenM at KfiBt, and famed a jnaation with SaghM. 
11»e anoT of the Frnm^ tmpavr, "■■^■■'■^ the (^ i huM at As 
Oin and VaCnk, blodEided br &e aOiM, wae 4t»flOO ttnag- At 
the heed of thie tone X^oleoa BKnvd agunit the noetiiexi) ■mill a 
An flDcnonter «D tiw hci^ita of Fbaena, in which Mwhal Bemiftwi 
vaa kiDed, vaa feOowied by two giMt batdta at Lotnn md Baotaai, 
in wUdi the Fraach g^ind ——■*"■; im pBwtfaw, at tbe e ^ e na e of 
BaBBj thonaanda kflled and wnondo^aad witheot ei e atiii e eitlMf 
gone or proraioBe from ike awwij. At B—tww, Ihinx^ the oUert 
and beat friend of If apdeon, wae hilled by a onm-Aot. KapoboB 
via allieted at Oe loe> of Ua gcnoal, and aoaOTvd that no importnt 
rcaaha \mi followed vpon the tvo gnat bittfas. Tat he beKefsd hk 
Btar to be atai in the aaeendaat, and had he sot (heaadied appn- 
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Austria at this time (Jtine, 1813,) also began to seek some benc^Gt 
from the perilous position of Napoleon. She intimated, through her 
astute minister, Mettemich, the impossibilitj of remaining neutral, 
and pressed such heavy claims on the Emperor Napoleon, that, 
alarmed at the conhdeuco of her tone, he eaught at the idea of a 
congress at Prague, ujider the mediation of Austria, and signed a 
convention for the ossemhliug of the congress on the 30th of June. 
Soon afterwards the news of the Battle of Vittoria arrived at Dresden, 
and OS this onuaunced the destruction of the French power in Spain, 
Austria grew more eiocting in her demands. Napoleon, foreseeing 
the issue of the convention, resorted to a variety of pretexts to gain 
time, in order to fortify the places still held by his troops, and to 
increase hia force by a heavy conscriptioQ. The armistice was 
extended to the 11th of August. Immediately upon its termination, 
Austria formally declared war against France, because the latter 
power refused to agree to the terms of her vllimalum, which compre- 
hended s great many sacrifices of the territory and authority acquired 
by Napoleon m the earlier campaigns of the century. 

The news of the assembly of the Congress of Prague reached Lord 
Wellington at Lesaca. His quick and eomprehensivo underatanding 
immediately took in all the bearings of the effect of a peace with Prance, 
and determined him to pause in the execution of his plans for entering 
that country. He saw that if he established an army on the Adoiir, 
he would be unable to go further, and that, if peace were made by 
the powers of the North, he would have to withdraw into Spaiu. 
Perhaps of the very many letters written by Lord Wellington upon 
BubJBcts relating to the general interests of Europe, and the shape 
which his own movements should take in connection with those 
interests, there is not one which more clearly demonstrates the 
grasp of his mind, and the thorough independence of his character, 
than the communication to Lord Bathurst, dated Lesaca, 8th of 
August, 1813.' In this he points out his actual situation, the diiH* 
eulty of moling hU army until the deteriorations it had stiflered by 
the recent contests should be repaired, the position he would be in 
wore a retreat to Spain rendered necessary, supposing him to enter 
Prance without capturing the fortresses of the frontier, and the 
importance of a declaration by the Trench Bourbons of their object 
ID assisting to dethrone Bonaparte. 

How well Lord Wellington understood the true situation of the 
several powers to the treaty negotiating at Prague, notwithstanding 
tiiat hia mind and hia time had for four years been occupied n-ith his 
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OKU immediate operations, ia clear from what he initci to &i4'' 
Batburet a we*k after the letter cited abore. IiiBt«ad of being at a 
great distance, receiving hie intelligence through the nncertaiti media 
of newspapers and private letters, it would almost seem, from tbe 
intelligent view be took of tbe pending questiona, that he vas actoalljr 
on the spot, and a mediator in the negotiations. " There are some 
leading principles," he writes, " in tbe political state of Europe, is 
which the interests of all partiea would coindde ; such as the inde- 
pendence of Spain, Ocnnany, Italv, Holland, and France; the 
restoration of Hanover to the King's family ; the re-estAbliebment of 
the Prussian frontier, and of the Prussian influence over Saxony and 
Hesse ; a froutier for the Austrian monarchy, and inBurnce in 
Germany to balance that of Prussia ; the re-establishment of the 
independence of tbe Hanse Towne, &c. ; on understanding betweoa— 
England and Buasia; and the powers less immediately i 
might bring the others to take a general view of the common ii 
without which, all may depend upon it that they cannot make p 
with security, or ww with honour and adrantage." 

Upon any other system tbaa the foregoing, he declared " 
not march a corporal's guard." 

How well and truly it baa been said of Wellington, that bfi 
sagacity estimated every combination at its true import ! In thooe 
days politics wore a coemopoiitan character. There was but oue great 
question before the world — European freedom, or European Bervitude ; 
the " French empire" on one side, and a coalition of adversaries or 
victims on the other. But few men were gifted with the faculty 
with which "Wellington was endowed, of casting his eye over the 
plains of Germany, over the wilds of Bussia, on tbe shores of the 
Baltic, and the islands of the Mediterranean, and on the retina of his 
mind, concentrating an estimate of tbe relative interests of all the 
powers involved in tbe complicated quarrel. While the Mtuistiy 
besought him to turn from his professional eorea and honour them 
with his counsel, his victories seemed to check despondency, or 
animate resistance, in countries far removed &om the scene of kia 
operations. The battle of Salamanca was celebrated by the retiriag 
Kussians at Smolenako with rejoicings which fell ominously on the 
ears of their prisoners, and the triumph of Yittoris — the ncwi of 
which, as observed above, reached Dresden about the time of tbe 
battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, — determined tbe wavering poUcj of 
Austria against the tottering fortunes of Napoleon. 

The two German battles, if thoy gave utiafacttoa to Lord 
Wellington from the manner in which they were fought, did not 
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please him in their result. He feared that they would induce 
Napoleon to make concessions to Austria, Eussia, and Prussia, which 
might lead to a peace with those powers to the exclusion of England 
and the powers of the Peninsula. 

But while Wellington was occupied with these apprehensions, the 
armistice at Prague had terminated, and Austria had ranged herself 
with Russia, Prussia, Sweden, and Great Britain in the crusade 
against the tyranny of the French Emperor. 
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desperate cause, which had neither their sympathy nor aonction, 
instead of with a eonsummate soldier who had carried every point in 
which the iDtereats of the country were concerned. He waa eepe- 
cially hurt that, by the mismanaged supply of naval asaiatance, his 
soldiers should be compelled to the performance of a rough and 
laborious kind of work generally performed by sailors. " The 
soldiers," be wrote, " are obliged to work in the transports to imload 
the Tesaels, because no seamen can be furnished ; and we hare been 
obliged to use the harbour boats of Passages, navigated by women, in 
landing the ordnance and stores, because there is no naval force to 
supply us with the assistance which we should have required in boats." 
He felt also that, io the absence of the navy, he waa deprived of the 
opportunity of saving the lives of soldiers in the assaults upon the 
trenches, since " no means existed of dividing the enemy's attention 
by making a simultaneous attack upon the sea-face." 

The tone in which Lord Wellington espresacd his sentiments to 
the Admiralty upon their neglect, waa of acliaracter with that boldness 
and independence which had marked all his previous rcmonstrancea 
with men in office, who were insensible to the great good he was accom- 
piishing, or were jealous of his renown. He writes to Lord Melville— 
_ "I complain of an actual want of necessary naval assistance and co- 
B-Operation with the army, of which I believe no one will entertain a 
doubt who reads the facts stated in my reports to Government. I know 
nothing about the cause of the evil ; it maj' be owing to a general 
deficiency of naval force for all the objects to which it is necessary to 
attend in on extended system of war. It may he omny to a proper 
prefereiKe of other tenieet oter thit, or it may be owing to the misap- 
phcation of the force entrusted to their command by the admirals and 
captwina. I state the fact, which nobody will deny; and leave it to 
Government to apply a remedy or not, as they may think proper." 

Sir George Collier arrived upon ihe coast with a small squadron 
(inferior to that of the enemy) and although no assistance was 
afforded in the way Lord Wellington deemed most desirable, namely, 

1^ attack from the sea, the siege of San Sebastian waa earnestly 
■JTOsecuted. Lord Wellington continually went to and fro to observe 
file progress of the siege, and by the 20th of August a lire was 
:$pened upon the fort and directed against the tower which flanked 
4he bastion on the eastern face, — against a demi-bastion on the south- 
aut angle, and termination of tlie curtain on the south face. Li five 
days a breach had been effected at the tenaille ' of the bastion, and 
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Lord "Wellington, judging that everything wsa in readineaa for tbc 
asftault, left tho detaiU to Lieutenant- General Graliflm. 

The manner in which the " forlorn hope " ia selected for on assault 
has been described in a foregoing page. On thia occasion volunteer* 
were wanted from the lat and 4th and_ Light Bii-isious. To th>- 
honour of the latter, they volunteered to a man. Four hundired were 
selected from the Ist Diviaion, 150 from the Light, and 200 &om the 
4th Division, Lieutenant Maguire, of the 4th Foot, had the command 
of tho forlorn hope. He had entreated to be so honoured on tico 
former occasions, but was di^ppointed. TTia wish was now fulfilled ; 
only that he might honourably fall, in the prime of youth and health, 
at tho head of the self-devoted band,' 

At eleven o'clock on the morning of theSlst of August, Sir Thomas 
Graham, having creased the Lrumea to some batteries of the right 
attack, whence lio could beheld the operations, the columns of attack, 
under Major-General Bobinson, moved &om the trenchea. The 
reserve waa composed of the residue of the 5th Division and some 
Portuguese troops, severally commanded by Major-Generals Spry and 
Uay, the whole under the direction of Lieutenant- General Sir James 
Ijeith, Previous to their emerging from their shelter, a sergeant of 
consummate intrepidity Lad sprang forward and endeavoured, to cut 
tho MuctMOn, or trains upon the covered-way of the fortresa which 
was to fire the faagattet, or mines, upon the glacis. Li this gallant 
feat he was killed, for the French immediately fired the mine. But 
his noble object was attained ; the advancing column was aaved, with 
tho exception of some forty men who were crushed by the fall of the 
wall.' The columns steadily advanced, and approached the bnftcb 
under a terrifio fire of shells and grape shot Irou the detcnuiiud 

> UniMBut Migvln bid ilnji diiUnriililwd himHU. At PnniM il>OB>>n, ha tost i 
ptii of caloBn tma the rniuh tiui^ irho bcm Ihim. At VitlorU, nbni Ui ttm^iat *v 
nlM npalidl, b* look line nhnn Enai the hu^ tt lb* eanrn o( 
HbIuMIt kdTWHdl \o plH* IhcB BpM tb> puipM o( Iha hridce; bu bKbrt hi 
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This was check euougli in itself, but when they reached 
tlie breach, to their intense mortification they discovered that the 
aperture made in the walla bj the fire from the batteries wm not 
wide enough to admit more than a fiiogle file of men at a time. 
"There never waa anything," wrote Sir Thomas Graham in his 
despatch, " 80 fallacious as the eitemal appearance of the breach." 
The enemy saw the dilemma of the troops, and plied their fire with 
renewed audacity. There waa only one point by which access could 
be obtained to the fortress ; it waa the ridge of the curtain. To gain 
this ridge, hundreds of brave soldiers made the noblest efforts, but 
no success attended the gallant attempt. 

In this most desperate state of affairs. Sir Thomas Graham asked 
Lieutenant- Colonel Dickson, who commanded the artillery, if he 
could suggest any measure to give an impulse to the attack. Tliia 
able officer immediately proposed that the whole of the guns iu the 
breaching batteries of the right attack should, as far as possible, be 
brought to bear on the high curtain above the breach in the face of 
the demi-bastion ; and, in a few minutes, the fire of forty-seven pieces 
of artillery was directed with Euch powerful efl'ect upon the enemy's 
interior defences, that they were compelled to abandon the principal 
—bnverse, which protected tbe main breach, and seek more distsjit 
Jeorer. 

The troops at the main breach paused in their vain endeavours to 
win an entrance during the continuance of this tremendous can- 
nonade, watching with astonislunent and admiration the efi'ect 
produced in this unprecedented manner by the fire of the artillery, 
of which such was the wonderful preeision that, though the shot 
passed but a few feet over their heads, sweeping the enemy from their 
retrenchments, not a casualty occurred amongst themselves. 

Shortly after tljia mode of clearing n way for the assailants had 
been adopted, tlie whole of the numerous fire barrels, live shelb, hand 
grenades, &c., which the garrison had collected along the ramparts for 
the close defence of their traverses and interiorworks, ignited, causing 
a succeBsiou of explosions along the whole eitent of tho high curtain, 
killing and wounding many of its defenders, and throwing the 
remainder into the greatest confusion, Tho assaihuita took instant 
advantage of this favourable moment to renew their efforts, and a 
vigorous ruah made them masters of the first traverse. The garrison 
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on tliia rather hastily abandoiied the ravelin and eastern branch of the 
homwork j freah troops mounted the breach in rapid succession ; th? 
Portuguese, at the same moment, forced an entrance to the right, and 
the town was carried, dnriog a most awful storm of thunder, lightning, 
and rain, rendered vet more terrific by the shouts of the infuriated 
captors ; 700 priaoncra were made, the rest of the garrison took 
refuge in the castle, whence they kept up a constant fire on all who 
showed themselves in the streets, so that little or no success tesultetl 
trora the exertions of the assailants to subdue the flames, sprvad 
throughout the town by the esplosion of the grenades and Bhells along 
the ramparts, as above-mentioned.' 

Let Napier relate the terrible sequel to the assault : — 
" Fire hours this dreadful battle had lasted at the walls, and now 
the stream of war went pouring into the town ; yet the undaunted 
governor still disputed the victory at his barricades, although sevvral 
hundreds of men had been cut off in the hornwork, and hia garrison 
TDS so reduced, that even to retreat behind the line of defence 
separating the town from Monte Orgullo was difficult ; however, th« 
troops, flying from the hornwork on the harbour flank, broke throngli 
a body of the British near the fortified convent of Santa Teresa, sad 
that post was still retained by the Preach within the town. It tm 
thought Monte Orgullo might have been then carried if a commander 
of rank, to direct the troops, had been at hand ; but, as in the first 
assault, whether from wounds or accident, no general entered tho 
place until long after the breach had been won, the battahon officers 
were embarraBsed for want of orders, and a thunder-storm coming 
down the mountains with unbounded fiirj- just aa the place w»a 
carried, added to the confusion of the fight; the opportunity was 
thus lost. 

" This storm seemed to be a signal from hell for the perpetratwn of 
Tillany which would have shamed the most ferocious barbarians of 
antiquity. At Ciudad Bodrigo intoxication and plunder had been 
the principal objects ; at Badajoz lust and murder wore Joined to 
' rapine and drunkenness ; at San Sebastian the direst, the n»o»t 
I revolting cruelty was added to the catalogue of crimes; one atrocitr, 
of which a girl of seventeen was the victim, staggers the mind by its 
enormous, incredible, indescribable barbarity. Some order wus at 
first maintained, but the resolution to throw offdiseipliiiewas (juicVIv 
made manifest. A British 8tafi''officcr was pursued with a volley of 
small arms, and escaped with difficidtj' from men who mistook htm tat 
a provost-marshal ; a Portuguese adjutant, striving to prerent some 
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rui&auisni. was put to death in the msFket-place, not 'wttU sudden 
violence, but deliberately. Many officers eserted themselvea to 
preserve order, many meu were well-conducted, yet the rapine and 
violence, commenced by villains, soon spread ; the camp followers 
crowded into the place, and the disorder continued until fire, following 
the steps of the piimderer, put an end to his ferocity by destroying 
the whole town." 

Sir Thomas Graham was profuae, and justly so, of Lis commenda- 
tions. All hia oflicers and troops had admirably comported tbem- 
Belves. Tlie former had never been more exposed. No leas than 
three general officers — Sir J. Leith, General Eobinaon, and General 
Oswald — were wounded in the trenches, and obliged to quit the field. 
Araongst the brave men who came in for special remark were Colonel 
Dickson, of the Artillery ; Captain WilliamBou of the 4th Royals, who 
was severely wounded, " following the forlorn hope in the best style ;" 
Captain Jones, of the aame corps j Lieutenant Le Bhmc, who led the 
Light Company of the -Ith, immediately after the forlorn hope; 
Liusay and Power, of the 47th; Captains Pilltington, Scott, and 
IfalFord, of the 39th ; Lieutenant- Colonel Barnes of the Eoyal Scots ;' 
Brigadier-Major Taylor and Captain Stewart of the Eoyal Scots; 
Lieutenant Getheu of the Engineers, who took the enemy's colours 
from the cavalier, and all the officers of the personal and general 
staff. 

Of the losses sustained by General Graham in this siege, the 
heaviest by far was Sir E. Fletcher, the Engineer, The engineer 
department of the army had been most creditably conducted by hint 
and his colleagues. Lieutenant- Colonel Burgoyne and Major Charles 
Felix Smith (afterwards Major- General, and K.C.B.), and Burgoyne 
was wounded. 

It waa not until nine days after the capture of the town of San 
Sebastian that the mofa (ilonte Orgullo) surrendered, and then only 
when attacked by fifty-nine heavy battering pieces. In this latter 
branch of the operations many wounded and^ English prisoners were 
killed. The latter had been attired in their uniforms, and pkced 
around a magazine, serving as a hospital, to deter the besiegers from 
directing their fire on that quarter. Unliappily the special merciful 
exception was not mode ; it is doubtful, indeed, if it would have been 
possible to do so. 
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For the plundi?r of San Sebastian, and the destmetion o^ the U 
bffire, SirThomas Graham an-d Lord WeUington were bitterijn 
by the Spanish political offioers, aod the press under their d 
tion. So Tehement vas the uttack, that Lord Welliiigtfsi, genenllj 
Terj- indifferent to calumny, found it aecftnrj to pen on «imgetic 
remonstrance, and an earnest exculpation of Sir Thonm Grshra. 
Had he himaelf been the only party cooeemcd, he would prob^ly 
hare allowed the etricturea to pass unheeded. Armed with the amu 
eoiMcia recti, he ini'ariably practised the patience he reoonmiended 
to others. Napoleon's apophthegm was unconsciously adopted in all 
' 'i contemplAtions of the scandal which jealousy, dislike, ignonnce, 
d hostility heaped on his honoured head : Let ealomnie-t a'en/itftmi, — 

I la verite regie. It is indispensable to Wellington's memory tiut hii 
llefence to the imputations of the ^efi Politico, the Coode d« T 

I ftaentes, should be given in every work whidi professes 

I ncord his deeds : — 



« TO THE EIGHT HON. SIR H. WELLESLET, KJL 

" Liuu, ttk OO-, Itlh J 

" I shall begin with that chaise which the enclosed i 
contains, and which is not made in direct terms in the letter fi 
JSefe FoUlico, though it is directly charged against Lieate 
( General Sir T. Graham, that ho intended to bum the town, rii,, d 
[ the town of San Sebastian wns thus ill treated, because ita 1 
rtaade had been exclusively vrith the French nation, and to 1 
I disadvantage of Great Britain. 

" This charge cannot bo intended to apply to the common soMien, 

who cannot be supposed to know, or to reflect much upcoi what 

passed before they attacked the place. This infamous char^ appiin 

t exclusively to the principal officer?, who, from motives not of eoat- 

rnercial policy, but of commercial revenge, are supposed m &r to 

I have forgotten their duty as to hnre nrdcred or suSered the aadl of 

tliis unfortunate town, and thus to have risked the loss of all tluT' 

I bad acquired by their labours and their gallantry ; and you will more 

y conceive, than I can venture to describe, the feelings of indtg- 

1 with which I proceed to justify the general and othor olBcera 

t this army from a charge ofHcially ma<le, by a i>erson in a high office 

that (bey designed to plunder and bum the town of San Sebastian. 

" I need not assure you that this charge is most positively ODtrtie. 
Everything was done tliat was in my power to suggest to aave tbc 
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towa. Several persona urged me, in tlie Btrongest manner, to allow 
it to be bombarded, its the most certain mode of forcing tbe enemy to ■ 
give it up. This I pOBitirely would not allow, for the same reaBona 
as I did not allow Ciudad Eodrigo or Badajoj; to be bombarded ; and 
yet, if I had harboured ao infamous a wish as to destroy this town 
from motives of commercial revenge, or any other, I could not have 
adopted a more certain method than to allow it to be bombarded. 

" Neither is it true that the town was set on iire by the English 
and Portuguese troops. To set fire to the town wna part of the 
enemy's defence. It was set on fire by the enemy on the 22nd July, 
before the final attempt was made to take it by storm ; and it is a 
fact that the fire was so violent on the 24th July, that the storm, 
which wag to have taken place on that day, was necessarily deferred 
till the 25th, and, as it is weil known, failed. 

"I was at the siege of San Sebastian on the 30th August, and I 
aver that the town was then on fire. It must have been Bet on firo 
by the enemy, as I repeat that our batteries, by positive order, 
threw no shells into the town ; and I saw the town on firo on the 
morning of the Slst August, before the storm took place. 

" It is well known that the enemy had prepared for a aerioua 
resistance, not only on the ramparts, but in the streets of the town ; 
that traverses were established in the streets, formed of coinbustiblea, 
with the intention of setting fire to, and esploding them, during the 
contest with the assailants. It is equally known that there was a 
most severe contest in the streets of the town between the assailants 
and the garrison ; that many of these traverses were esploded, by 
which many lives on both sides were lost; and it is a fact that those 
explosions set fire to many of the houses. 

" The Xr^e PoUlico, tho author of these complaints, must havo been 
as well aware of these facts as I am ; and ho ought not to have con- 
cealed them. In truth, the fire in the town was the greatest evi! 
that could befal tho assailants, who did cverj'thing in their power to 
get the better of it ; and it is a fact that, owing to the difficulty and 
danger of communicating, through the fire, with the advanced posts 
in the tovm, it had very nearly become necessary, at one time, to 
withdraw those posts entirely. 

In regard to the plunder of the town by the soldiers, I am the 

it man who will deny it, because I know that it is true. It has 
to my lot to take many towns by storm ; and I am concerned 
to add that I nei'cr saw or heard of one so taken, by any troops, that 
it was not plundered, It is one of tho evil consequences attending 
the necessity of storming a town, which every officer laments, not 
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only on aeeount of tba evil thereby inflicted on the unfortunai«- 
. inliabitants, but on account of the injurj- it does to discipline, and the 
risk wljich is incurred of the loss of all the advantages of Tictory at 
the very moment tliey are gained. 

" It is hard that I and my general ofGcera are to be so treated, as 

we have been by the J.'e/e PoUtico, and unrestrained libellers, becauw 

an unavoidable on! has occurred in the accomplishment of a greal 

rice, and in the acquirement of a great advantage. The fault docs 

I not lie with us ; it is with those who lost the foct, and obliged us 

[ by great riak and loss to regain it for the Spanisli nation by stortn. 

" Notwithstanding that I am coui-inced it is imposajble to prevent 

E I town in such a situation from being plundered, I can prove that 

F vpon this occasion particular pains were taken to prevent it. I gave 

I most positive orders upon tho subject, and desired that the officers 

} night be warned of the peculiar situation of the place, the gamsou 

luving the castle to retire to, and of the danger that they vould 

stteinpt to re-take the town, if they found the aseailanta were 

engaged in plunder. 

" If it had not been for tlie fire, which certainly augmented the 
confusion, and aflbrded greater facilities for irregularity j and if by 
for the greatest proportion of the ollicers and non-com miasiaiied 
officers, particularly of the principal officers who stormed the bratcfa, 
had not been killed or woundtd in the performance of their duty, in 
tho service of Spain, to the nuintier of 170 out of about 260, 1 believii 
that the plunder wouM have been in a great measure, though nut 
entirely, prevented. 

" Indeed, one of the subjects of complaint, that sentries were placed 
on every home, shows the desire, at least of the officera, to preserre 
order. These sentries must have been placed by order, and uuIsm it 
is supposed, as charged, that the officers intended that the town 
•faould be plundered and burned, and placed the sentries to hcutd 
that object ; it must be admitted that their intention in placing theae 
* Mutries was good. 

" It likewise most unfortunntely happened that it was imposaibla to 
relieve the troops which stormed the town till the 2dA instant, instead 
of immediately oilier the town was in our possession. Those who 
make these complaints forget that on the 31st August, the day ihu 
town was stormed, the whole of the left of the army was attacked by 
the enemy. 

" I do not believe that I should have been congratulated and 
thanked for having successfully done my duty on that occasion, if 1 
had either risked the blockade of Fampeluna, or the loas of the battle 
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fought on the 31rt August, by keeping at San Sebastian troopa to 
relieve those which had stormed, in order that the inhabitants of San 
Sebastian might suffer rather less by their irregularities. 

" la fact, it was not possible to allot troops to relieve them till the 
2nd, at which time I assert that all irregularity had ceased, as I was 
at San Sebastian on tliat day. 

" In regard to the injuries done to the inhabitants, by the soldiers 
■with their fire-arms and bayonets, in return for their applause and 
BOngratuIations, it appears to me cstraordinary that it did not occur 
to tiie complainants that these injuries, if they were really done, were 
done by accident, during the contest in the streets with the enemy, 
and not by design. 

" In regard to the charge of kindness to the enemy, I am afraid it 
is but too well founded ; and that till it ia positively ordered by 
authority, in return for tlie ordonnance of the French government, 
that all enemy's troopa in a place taken by storm shall be put to 
death, it will bo difficult to prevail upon British officers and soldiers 
to treat an enemy, when their prisoners, otherwise than well. 

" I wish tliat the Xr/e Politico had not made the charge against so 
respectable a character as Lieu ton ant- General Sir Thomas Graham, 
that he omitted to apply I'or his assiatance to extinguish the fire in 
the town till it was entirely destroyed, leaving the inference to be 
drawn, that lie therefore wished that the town should be destroyed ; as 
it would have saved me the pain of observing, that the total neglect of 
the Spanish authorities to furnish any assistance whatever that was 
required from them, to carry on the operations against San Sebastian, 
did not encourage Sir Thomas to apply for the nasi^taucB of the 
&fe Politico in any shape. In fact, everything was done that could 
be done to extinguish the fire by our ovrn soldiers ; and I believe that 
the truth is, that the asBistancc was asked by me, not only to 
endeavour to extinguish the fire, but to bury the dead bodies lying 
about the town and ramparts ; and it was not made sooner, because 
the want of it was not felt at an earlier period. 

" I certainly lament, as much as any man can, the crila sustained 
ly this unfortunate town, and those who have reason to complain of 
their fate, and deserve the relief of Government ; but a person in the 
•ituation of a Xcfe Politico should take care in for«*arding these 
complaints, not to attack the characters of honourable and brave men, 
who are as incapable of entertaining a design to injure tlie peaceable 
inhabitants of any town, as they aro of allowing their conduct to 
be influenced by the infamous motives attributed to them in the 
enclosed libel. 
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" I licnr fVeqiiently of tbe maaa of ths fara w^itmm, b^ I ^ qi 

certain tbat nothing is so little like^ to pma 
ouiMiiragctncnt given to each onfiKmded 
fluch infamous libols to pass unpunished. 

" I Lave iinly to add, to what I have alradr < 
in Miswrr tothoMinisterof War'3inqDiriesn_ 
uf tho ofitodera on tbis occasion, that Berersl w 
Iloir iiutny it is not in ray power at present to bI 

Duriuj; till' progress of the siege of San Sebastian, Mndol £ 
null'* gn<at i^lTiirts to rolieve the place. He formed colnnou of at 
is (hv LowiT Uidaasoo, near Irun, nndthe lofty ridge of S 
tuxtt fitrwly attacked the Spaniards and Portuguese, and 
brv;ai)ca tiudiT Lonl Aylmer and General Howard, at San Martial ■ 
Vera. Vbtf tVnch fought well, as they always did, but i 
T^HtMUU•^J with thi' allies. The loss of the enemy «raa 3O00 
AtWr thi^ tbe [irvwcution of ofiensive operationa would hare b 
ls>ltv. SlIuIi, i^tting no assistnnce either from Xapoleon or S~ 
$UK-tK-t. wh-.- ixxild not, or would not, join him, from the east of S| 
I\■«»1^|^U hiitn'ii.vib to act upon the defensive. 

Tltv tnKi^iiakful t>io^ of Saa Sebastian had placed a large bodyd 
tiNK>f« at Lofd Wrllington's diaposal for further operations. 
ktaTUt^ n«i.'bc«I him that Austria had declared against Ftsdcp, sod ^ 
i,4MU»it> i>l'a [lacilic i.vaii>ositit>n being at an end, he took measur 
Ike invwttiH) of IrVanoc. But tbia was done at the inatanoe of f 
Hrili«li Miiiiatry. Uad lie siniply followed the dictates of hia b 
jud^tiLioitt, lie would have preferred remaining in the Pyrenee 
and I'hrt'rleM as they ^lere — until Pwnpeluna had surrendered, I 
hi> «'«* apprvhensivtt that (to say nothing of hia rear being liablo to 
UKilestAtion, while that place held out), the Spanish troops would 
havi' arrngtd on tho French peasantry the wrongs their oountrrmen 
had exi'etiouw'd, and ho knew t he policy of having tho peoasntrj with 
him »n hia eutcriui; upon tho French si)tl. 

Tho movement into Franco was delayed until tho 7th of October 
(1813), owing to the swollen state of tlie river Btdasaoa. On thai 
memorable day, the pontoons having been carried down into the plsisa 
on the previous night. Lord WelUugton advanced with 4t,000 men. 
Of this number 24,000 werp employed in six colunius, undn 
Lieutenant-Oeneral Graham, to ford tho river, while 20,000 wow 
detached under Major-General Charles Baron Alien to captura the 
oiiemy'a entrenchmenta and posts tu the Puorta do Vera, and ud b 
mountain called Le Rhune. 

Muabnl Soult waa completely unprepared for this mOTemcat. 
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Taken by surprise. He was compelled, after a short seriea of combats, 
to allow the eii^aciouB foe to sweep neroaa the river and occupy the 
positions he had been fortifying for a month. The last atom of 
Spanish ground should have been the scene of the most obstinately- 
contested action in the Peninsula, and had Soult been aware of the 
intention of Lord Weliiagtoii, he would undoubtedly have shown 
a gaDant front. But who could penetrate the suggestions of 
"Wellington's genius p IIo baffled conjecture by the originality of 
his conceptions, and destroyed the best combination of an able 
adversary, by tho suddenness of bis movements, in a direction the 
very opposite of that which it was imagined he would take. Militaiy 
writers have blamed Soult's general negligence in one of the 
most important measures in defensive warfare. There were no 
outposts on tho left bank of the Bidassoa. " Outposts," writea 
Lieutenant Jervis,' " should be placed so as to discover everything 
going on around them, without being seen themselves ; tliey are 
therefore usually posted upon heights, and are protected from 
observation by every available obstacle, such as hedges, walls, houses, 
clumps of trees, &c. If possible, thoy should not bo placed in a 
village, or the soldiers would then he likely to stray from their posts ; 
neither should they ever be placed opposite obstacles that are near 
enough to them to protect a surprise ; if thero he a village, a wood, 
or a Geld with high standing crops, and sentries cannot be placed 
Iwyond, it would be more prudent to station the outpost at some 
distance ; for however strict a watch may be kept, the post will 
always be much eiposed, and tho vidottes placed near the obstoclea 
nay bo suddenly attacked. This tnag one of the principal eautes which 
lad to the drfeat of the French army near the Midastoa on the 7th of 
October, 181.3." 

Still cautious — still doubting if it were wise to advance wSile 
matters wore a questionable aspect in Germany, Lord Wellington 
halted his army, and pitched bis camp along the right bank of the 
Bidassoa. lie now took leave of Sir Thomas Graham, who retired to 
England to repose for a brief space upon his laurels. Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Hope — the friend of tho lamented Sir John Moore, 
and an officer of great ability— succeeded Graham in the monotonous 
ud irresponsible office of " second in command." 

We have for some time past lost sight of Sir Bowland Hill and his 
admirable Division. Planted at the head of the Val Carlos, in the 
Eoncesvallos and Alderides', ho watched General Foy, who, with a force 
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of 15,000 men, occupied an entrenched camp in front of St. Jta 
Fiod de Fort, evidently awaiting an opportunity to relieve PampelmiD. 
Tet the vigilant performance of this dutr did not ofier a bar to an 
indulgence in retired pastimcB, nor to the interchange of civililies 
irith the French. It is a pleasant relief from the chronicle of thf> 
BOn^nary operatious of war, to turn occasionally to the details of 
courtesy preeerved in countless journals and memoirs. Treating of 
life in tha Pyrenees with Hill's Di>'isioris, '■ Aa Infantry OiE 
L presi-rreB these souvenirs : — 

" Wo were often at a loss, during this inactive period, how to pi 
tev uf tlit^ dull hours which hung heavily on our handa, for t 
oouKI ffitii safety leave the camp for more than an hour at a t 
and there our amusements were estremejy limited. Tlie jfrc 
look delight in watchiug the progress of our field-works, reconnoita 
I tb« eneiny'a advanced posts, aud the roads leading to them. 

~ tMU oonfined tliemselveB to their tents, and explored the p 

W-m U>o Mttkly packet of the London aud Edinburgh i 

L lAuk w« rocwTOd at that time pretty regularly. Those to whotn tb» 

InttU* of tlw 4iice had greater charms than the sound of muaketiy. 

[iMttanJljr iMemUcd around a tent, or under a large tree, and wbon 

L Aie coBipany was nuiuerous, thoso who could not be accommodatnl 

Pvitli acUvo muploymcnl, laid bets upon the issue of each gamp. 

■ Vhiai, however, was the favourite game amongst the oiGcers, many 

of whom, or their heirs, have atill depending considerable stunt of 

money on tho issue of rubbers begun in 1813. On the 25th of Joly, a 

whist )>arty had finished a game, and were nine all of the Hcond, when 

tho buglo coiled upon them to take part in a gamo of a very dif- 

■:Amit doocription. Conceiving that they might steal as much Unto 

■ 41 would permit their bringing the second game to a close, they 

■otflally played it out, and then rushed from the tent, the wbole 

exclaiming, ' We will finish the rubber when we return ; the gatno ia 

single to single.' The rubber is still in dependence, for the mne 

party never afterwards met. Two of them were wounded the nne 

day ; another was taken by tho enemy on the 30th, and the fourth, 

who escaped the balls of tho enemy in Spain, is the only ouo of the 

four now alive. 

" A newspaper was the most acceptable present which any frtntil 
DDuld send to us, duriug the Peninsula contest. The Fieodi 
a acknowledged to us frequently, that tliey were miserably ill- 
infonued of the issues of their moat important movements and engage- 
ments. Papers they received, but their contents were generally so 
much at variance with the truth, that it was quite a common sayiDg, 
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' be lies like a Moaiteur,' or ' lie lies like a tiulletin.' Even the 
generals of brigade were often kept iu ignnrance as to the result of 
their moat important operations. For example, General Foy was bo 
imperfectly informed in regard to the issue of the battle of Vittoria, 
that he sent a flag of truce by an aide-de-camp for the loan of a 
London newspaper containing tlie details of that celebrated engago- 
taent. The general's request was complied with. In a few dnya the 
paper was returned, along with a few others of ParJBian manufacture. 
Thia was done by Foy, to show us that it was his wish to losscn 
the horrors of war as much as was consistent with that military 
etiquette so necessary to be observed by every officer entrusted witli 
the command of the advanced posts of an array in the presence of an 

The same writer supplies an entertaining picture of the amusements 
said desagremen* of existence in the Pyrenees : — 

" From the surrender of San Sebastian to the capitulation of 

Pompeluna, we feit much more at our ease than we did previous to 

the first event. For the fall of the former not only lessened Soult'a 

inducement to attack us, but abided a considerable number of troops 

to our effective force iu the field. Our amusements were also 

increased by thia event. From that period we occasion:Jly descended 

to the Tillage of Honccavalles, and treated ourBelves to a comfortable 

dinner and a tolerable bottle of country wine. For some time we bad 

excellent races once a week, and a bull-fight every Thursday. The 

mounted officers, who were lovers of the chace, had a rich treat 

afforded them two or three times every week by Sir Bowland HUl, 

whose pack of liouuds was much at the service of the officers of bis 

corps. About the middle of October, however, our situation became 

nther uncomfortable. The ground was so saturated with moisture, 

that, wherever we encamped, in a day or two the whole of our 

encampment was a perfect puddle. Previous to this we had slept on 

the ground ; but we latterly made little bedsteads of the branches of 

trees, and by raising them about nine inches from the earth, and 

, covering them with a little straw, grass, or fern, we reposed as 

, comfortably as we ever did on the beat down bed iu England. Tlie 

' weather at last became so ven- bad, that all the troops on the right 

■ of the positions were recalled from the heights, save the outlying 

. pickets, and a body of 500 men constituting the inlying picket, 

to support the others in case of attack. On the 27th of October, I 

' made one of the party of 500, ^V^len we moved fi^Dm Eoncesvallea 

the morning was fine, the frost was severe, but there was not a 

Ireatb of wind. In the al^ernoon the sky overcast — soon after snow 
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began to fall, and before sunset the wind began to whistle. Every- 
thing now portended a stomi, and to meet it we made everv pre[«ra- 
tion in our power. Throughout the whole of the night the auow fell, 
and the wuad howled, and at daybreak on the 28th, the anow was 
drifted to a considerabie depth. At ten o'clock a.m. oq the 28lh, we 
were relieved hv new bodies of troops, and instantly bade adieu, and 
for ever, to the right of the allied position at Soncesralles. In our 
progress back to our encampuient, the snow dealt with ux mercifully ; 
but we had scarcely reached our tents when it resumed the tricks of 
the preceding night, and continued to fall without the slightest 
intermission till one or two o'clock nest mornmg, by which time it 
was a foot and a half deep in the valley where not drifted, but on the 
hills it was, in some places, twelve feet in depth. Part of the outly- 
ing pickets were covered, and bad to be dug out of the snow in a 
pitiable state : somo of them lost the use of their limbs. In con. 
sequence of the quantity of snow which fell on my tent during the 
night of the 28th, the pole of it snapped in two places about four o'clock 
A.M. on the 20tli, and without any warning, down came canvas, 
pole, and snow on the top of me. My bed being nine inches from 
the ground, the snow and canvas pinned me so completely to it, 
that, on awaking, I fancied myself bound hand and foot, for neither 
the one nor tlio other could I move. Eespiring for some tima with 
considerable difficulty, I began seriously to think that somo pereoui 
were attemptbg to smother me. But recollecting at length the 
position of my bed, I made an effort to throw myself from it, which 
with difficulty I accomplished. Placiug my head under the beil, 1 
breathed more freely ; and, after a great struggle, I pidled a penknife 
from my pocket, cut a hole in the canvas, mode my escape, and after 
wandering fully half-an-hour, I at length got under the protection of 
a friend, the piUor of whose dwelling was made of sterner stulT than 
my own." 

Lord Wellington remained in his camp on the Bidassoa until the 
beginning of November. Intimation having reached him of the Eill 
of Pampeluna, and of the successes of the northern allies agunit 
Napoleon, he now made up his mind to a forward movement into 
France. 

Perhaps not one of Wellington's measures cost him more anxiety 
than this resolution to invade the French territory. Ho was awaie 
of the strong feeling of hostility which pervaded the hearts of the 
■oldiers of the allied army, and he dreaded the moral effect of any 
disorder, induced by their viudictivenesa and love of plunder, mora 
than he feared the power of hie enemy. He therefore, on the lat of 
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November, isBued a Proclamation aEd an Order, both of which deserve 
to be engraveii in letters of gold on tablets of marble : — 



" Hus^iiuiu, I<< JVm,, ltl9. 

" Upon entering your country, I announce to yoa that I have 
given the most poaitiTC orders (a translation of which is joined to 
this) to prevent those evils which are the ordinary consequences of 
the inraBion of a hostile army (au iavaaion which, you know, ia the 
result of that which your government made into Spain), and of the 
triumphs of the allied army under my com.mand. 

" You may be certain that I will carry these orders into crccution, 
and I request of you to cause to be arrested and conveyed to my 

^liead-qaartera, all those who, contrary to these dispositions, do you 
ttny injury. But it is required you should remain in your houses, 
&ud take no part whatever in the operations of the war, of M'hich 

> yonp country is going to become the tbeatre. 

(Signed) " Wellikhton." 



ORDEBS, 

" Although the country which is in front of the army be an hostile 
one, the Qeneral-in- Chief anxiously desires that the inliahitants 
Bhould be well treated, and properly respected, as has hitherto been 
the case. 

" The officers and soldiers must romemher, that their nations aro 
at war with France, only because he who is at the head of the 
Government of the French nation will not permit them to be at 
peace, and wishes to oblige thetn to submit to bis yoke. They must 
not forget that the greatest evils which the enemy has suffered, in 
hia shameful invasion of Spain and Portiigal, have proceeded from the 
disorders and cruelties which the soldiers, authorised and even encou- 
raged by their chiefs, committed upon the unfortunate and peaceable 
inhabitants of the country. 

" It would be inhuman, and unworthy of the nations to which the 
General-in-Chief alludes, to revenge that conduct upon the peaceable 
inhabitants of France ; and this vengeance would, in every case, 
cause the army evils similar, or eveu greater, than the enemy haa 
suffered in the Peninsula, and would be Tery opposite to the public 
interests. 
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" The sarae regulations must therefore be obseired in the citie* 
and villages of France, aa have hitherto been practised in the rei]m*i- 
tionB and receipts for provisionB, which may bo drawn from the 
country ; and the Commis&ariea belonging to each army of the 
different nations will receive, from their respective GenemJa-in-Chipf, 
orders relative to the mode of payment for the pronBiomi, and th^ 
time within which the payment must be made." 

The spirit of our Henry Y. spoke out in this order, and gave con- 
fidence to the French peasantry. It is honourable to England, and 
especially to the most chivalrous of her warlike sons, that, in the fuU 
I confidence of a future success, grounded on thetriumpha of the part. 
I they are mindful of the claims of innocence upon our senae of jostioe- 
f IVoissart has preserved the language of Hcnrj-'s Order, and Lord 
I Tfellington imitated what Shakspearo paraphrased. 

" We give express charge that in our marches through the coontry 
there be nothing compelled from the villages— nothing taken but paid 
for; none of the French upbraided or abused in disdainful language. 
For, when Lenity and Cruelty play for a kingdom, the gentler 
gamester is the eoonoat winner. — Hbitet V." 

Nothing now remained hut the capture of Pampeluna to complete 
the expulsion of the French from the Spanish territory. 

Pampeluna, or Pamplona, as it is sometimes written, is tho capital 

and frontier key of Navarre, and ia in fact the first city of the plains. 

It is situated on the left of the Arga, which here forms a horse-shoe 

I Innd, and ia one of the chief tributaries which, in the quaint 

phraseology of the Spaniards, " make a man " of the Ebro : — ^_ 



The position of Pampeluna is well adapted for a fortress, as it 
overawes the plains, while its own sloping eminence is not comnuuided 
itself. Tho Pyrenees and spurs rise iu the distance. Tho tons of 
Pompey were induced by local considerations to rebuild tliis pUce la 
the year G8 b.c, whence it was called Pompeiopolis, which nams the 
Moors corrupted into BamhUonah, whence the present name,' The 
city remained faitliful to the cause of its founders, and was therefore 
alighted by Augustus. In the middle ages it was called Irunia, " the 
good town." 

Bonaparte, whose policy was raw JoubUe dc Jorce en >nim» t*mpi. 
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seized upon Pampcluca when be took poaBCHBioQ of the i 
frontier in ISOS, and, under the guise of an alliance with Charles IV., 
he sent General d' Annagnac to the place. The French were quartered 
in the citadel, at the Tolimtary expense of the Spaniards, who supposed 
tiiey were harbouring friends, and one day, under pretence of playing 
at snowball, the former secured the drawhridge and captured the town, 
which tliey held thereafter. 

Li the month of August, 1813, Lord Wellington caused the town 

to be blockaded. Thia duty waa entrusted to the allied diviaions, 

under Sir Thomas Picton and Sir Lowry Cole, both under the orders 

ef the Spanish general, Don Carlos de Espana. After carrying the 

pass of Maya, Soult hurried down the mountains, in tho hope of 

reaching Pampeluna, hut Picton had forestalled him, De Espana 

enforced the blockade with great atrictness during the three following 

months. The French, commanded by General Cassan, the governor, 

mad« some gallant sorties, and on each occasion were repulsed witit 

serious loss. On tho lOtU of September they came out in con- 

riderable force, with a riew, it waa conjectured, of reconnoitering the 

force by which the blockade was maintained, They were driven in, 

but Carlos de Espafia waa wounded. At length the supplies of tho 

a began to fail them. The horses of the officers, artillery, and 

L carriage were killed, and their fleah, meted out in small quantities, 

I Iwcaroe tho only food of the beleaguers J. Even this wretched apology 

I for diet waa soon exhausted, and with a atem resolution, worthy of a 

I Iwtter cause, they began to feed upon rats, weeds, and whatever could 

j be converted into sustenance. But nature rerolted at such expedients : 

I disease now broke out amongst tho unfortunate men, and hundreds 

Ifty stretched on their paUcta in the hospital. Cassan waa driven to 

1 tho alternative of either dying of atan-atiou or capitulating. He 

I adopted the latter. A flag of truce waa sent to Don Carlos, with a 

I proposal from the French commander to surrender the place on con- 

ftdition that they should bo allowed to march to France with eh pieces 

»<if cannon, with an engngement not to serve against the allies for a 

fear and a day. Carlos de Eapafia rejected the proposal, and told them 

"iat his orders were, not to give them a capitulation on any terms 

V^Bcepting that they should be prisoners of war. To this General 

Cassan declared that they would never consent, and he then threatened 

I to blow up the defences. Hereupon I/ord Wellington, who was at 

I hand, authorised Do Eaparia, in cnso of Cassan acting in a manner so 

[Opposed to the laws of war, to slioot him and all the officers, and 

I decimate tho garrison. This led Caaean to alter his twne. He at 

I onca surrendered, and Lord Wellington who, in spite of alt tho 
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annoyances lie It&d eiperienced {rota the Spaniards, delighted in 
giving way to generous emotions, congratulated Don Carlos that it 
had fallen to his lot to be the instrument of restoring to the Spouisii 
monarchy so important a fortress as Pampeluno. 

The terms in which the surrender waa announced serve to iilustrate 
the style of Spanish despatches, which present a potrerful contrast 
to the aimplicily of the Eritiah Field-Marshal. 



"Most Eickllebt Sib, 

" Glory be to God, and honour to the triumphs of your 

Excellency in this ever memorable campaign. I have the honour and 

f the great satiBfaction of congratulating j'our Excellency on the aur- 

r tender of the important fortreas of Pampeluna, the capitulatioa of 

f which, haring been eigned by the superior officers entrusted wiOi 

my powers, and by those delegated by the general commanding the 

" ice, I have, by virtue of the autiiority which you conferred upon 

!, just ratified. The garrison remain prisoners of war, as your 

[ Excellency determmed from the beginning they should, and will nuucb 

\ out to-morrow, at two in the afternoon, in order to be conducted to 

I the port of Passages. Our troops occupy one of the gat<« of the 

citadel, and those of Franco the place. May God guard the precious 

life of your EsceUency. 

" Dated from the Camp in front of Pampeluna, 31st October, 181S. 
" Caulos Esfa.bu 



CAPITULATION. 

" The General of Brigade Casaan, Baron of the Empire, Member of 
the Legion of Honour, Governor of the place and citadel of Pajopelnna. 
on the part of his Imperial and Boyal Majesty Najwloon, and the 
Mariscal del Campo, Don Carlos de Espafia, Knight of tho Order of 
Bt, John of Jerusalem, Commander-in-Chief of thu Spanish and allied 
troops, forming the blockade of the said citadel and place, bos turned 
to discuss and decide on the axticica of capitulation, nwrordiilc; to thif 
terms of which the place and citadel shall bo delivered over to the 
said troops, viz., Major-GeDorai Cossan uami-s tho AdjuloDi- 
Comniaudcr L, do Maucune, Boron of tho Empire, Member of the 
Legion of Honour, Chief of the Staff; and Don Carlos do ^paiia 
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aamea Baron Don Francis D. Vives, Commandant- General of tlia 
third district of tlie line of blockade ; Colonel Goldfinch, of his 
Britannic Majesty's service, and Colonel de Ventura Mina, Chief of 
the Staff of the second dinsion of the fourth corps of tho Spanish 
«nnj. These officers having met between the advanced poata of tho 
place, and those of the blockading troops, on the spot of the hospital 
of Saint Pierre, and having exchanged their respective powers, have 
this day, 30th October, 1813, agreed upon the following articles, 
■object to the ratifications of their respective generals : — 

"Art, 1. The garrison shall march out of the place with tho 
honours of war, for tlie purpose of returning to France, and shall ho 
eecorted, aa far as the outposts of the French army, by a detachment 
of the allied army, Angu-er. The French garrison shall march out of 
tiie place with all the honours of war, ahall lay down their arms, and 
coloure, and eaglea, at the distance of 300 yards from tho barrier. 
shall surrender themselves as prisoners of war to the Spanish and 

lied armies, and shall march to the Port of Passages, there to 
•mbark and be conveyed to England. The officer commanding tho 
B»cort of the garrison, on the march, shall take all the necessary 
means for insuring the fulfilment of the articles of capitulation towards 
«U persona concerned. 

"Art. 2. The aubaltems and soldiers ahall keep their kiiapaacks, and 
the officers their swords and baggage. Answer. Granted: on condition 
that the place and citadel shall be given up without any injury having 
been done to them; and tliat the shot, and all the ammunition 
lemaining, shall be found not to have aufl'ered any damage ; and that 
ftere shall bi> left three days' provisions. If there should remain any 
mines in the works of tho citadel, the powder with which they aro 
charged shall bo removed before the giving up of the place. Granted 
bIso, in consideration that there remains no doubt that tlie Frencii 
garrison has behaved honourably towards the inhabitants of the town, 
during the blockade. 

" Art. 3. Tho officers of health, and others, holding employments in 
the French army, shall he treated as the garrison, and enjoy the same 
advantages. Atuicer. Granted : and they may be proposed by the 
Marquis of AVellington, Commander-in-Chief of the allied armies, to 
■tte General-in-Chief of the French army, in eichange for Spaniards, 

id particularly those of Navarre, who are detained as prisoners 
France. 

"Art. i, Tho military who have suffered amputation, and all 
others not in a state to serve, shall return to France, as soon as tiiey 
'Cnu support the tatigue of the journey. Aniiwer. They ehalt remain 
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ibla statt*. 



prisoners of war till they arc exchanged, and sball be tre&ted as the 
rest of the garriBon. 

" Art. 5. The sick remaining in hospital shall bo treated with all 
the care due to their situation; there sliaU remain with them » 
I mfBcient number of ofGcera of health and attendants, and as soon as 
J they are perfectly recovered, they and the persona remaiuing to 
I lake care of them, shall follow the destination of tho garrison. 
) ^juwer. Granted, 

" Art. 0. The allied army shall provide the number of urriagvs, 
liorses, or mules, necessary for transporting the baggage, and dinbled 
men. Amiser. Granted: with respect to eTerrtliing which can br 
provided by the country, 

" Art. 7. Lodgings and provisions shall be furnished to the troops 
of the garrison, at the baiting- places, according to the arrangements, 
and at the expense of the allied armies. Answer. Granted. 

" Art. 8. The military of tlie garrison heing in a very toebla statt", 
in consequence of the privations they hare endured, the balting-p 
on their march shall be as near to each other as possible. 
Granted. 

" Art, 0. All French (non-combatants) who are at this i 
the town of Pnmpeluna, shall not be considered as prisoners of « 
but shall have permiasioa to return to France. Anncer. They may 
be proposed in exchange against Spaniards of tho civil adDiinistratiou. 
who are detained in France, and especially for inhabitnnta of Navaire. 

" Art. 10. Passports to return to France shall be given to all old meo 
eiceeding 60 years of age, to the wives and children of tb© militarr, 
and others employed in the French army. Amteer. Thiti Article shall 
be referred, and particularly recommended, by the general com- 
manding the blockade, to hts Excellency tho Commander-la- Cliicf, 
the Duke of Ciudad Bodrigo. 

" Art. 11. The Spaniards and French who have taken up their 
residence in Spain, prior to, and subsequent to, 1808, and who, since 
that time, have served in any civil capacity, shall not in auywiwe be 
molested, neither themselves nor their lamilies, in their persons or 
property, on account of their opinions, or the jtart they may Itste 
taken. The families of such amongst them as, in the course of tlia 
month of Juno last, have followed the Freuch army, tliall reooirii 
protection for themselves and their projwrty. Antieer. Tbe«e persons 
rthall remain under the protection of tlio laws of the Spmish 
Government. 

"Art. 12. Officers actually prisoners of war, on parole at Pampe- 
liina, not being released by tho present capitulation, shall not bo 
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allow^ to aerre agaioat France or lier alliea, until regularly cichanged. 
Answer. All ofRcere, of whatsoever rank, who shall be found upou 
parole, or confined in the fortress of Pampeluna, shall be delivered up 
unconditionally to the General commanding the blockading forces, it 
being matter of right that all military peraoua have tlieir liberty, 
when found in a fortress taken possession of bv an army of the 
n&tion t-o which they belong. 

" Art. 13. Comniisaaries ahall be named on both aides for the 
delivery and receipt of even,'thing concerning the artillerj', the 
engineers' department, and the general administration. Answer, 
Granted : all plans belonging to the fortress, as well as all other 
public papers, shall be faithfully delivered over to the commissary of 
the Spanish, by tho commissary of the fortress. 

" Art. 14. Tlio General, governor of the fortress, shall have the 
option of sending an oiEccr from Pampeluna by the shortest road, to 
Us Eicellcncy the General-in-Chief of the French armies, in oi-der to 
transmit to him the present capitulation, and to esplain to him the 
reasons of it. Such officer shall be furnished with an escort, sufficient 
for liis pereonai safety, as far as the advanced posts of the French 
irmy, and shall not be considered as a prisoner of war. Answer. 
G-ranted, such olBcor not being above the rank of a captain ; he must 
be considered as a prisoner of war on parole until his exchange, 
which may immediately take place, for an officer of equal rank of the 
Spanish army. All despatches with wliieh he is charged must be opeu. 
" Art. 15. As soon as the ratifications shall be exchanged, commis- 
aaries, named according to tho 13th Ai'ticle of the present capitulation, 
nball be admitted into the fortress to fulhl their mission. On the same 
diiy, and immediately after the exchange of the ratifications, detach^ 
ineiits of the blockading troops shall occupy La Porte de Secours of 
the citadel, and La Porte de France of the town; and to avoid 
disorder and confusion, the blockading troops are not to enter the 
place and citadel until tho French troops shall have retired. AnsKcr. 



" Art. IC. The garrison shall evacuate the place on tho 1st of 
Horerober, at two o'clock, p.m., by the Porte Meuve. Antwer. 
" mted. 
" Art. 17. It is to be distinctly understood, that the garrison of 
wTampeluna shall enjoy all advantages which might be guaranteed by 
Iny armistice, or such other arrange nteuts as may have been cou- 
feluded between his Majesty the Emperor and King and the coalesced 
lowers, previous to the ratification of the present capitulation. 
l^swer. Refused. 
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" Art. 18. If any discussion shall arise In the fulKlment of ti 
articles of tiic present capitulatioii, tlie ioterpretation Bball alwajat 
favourabie to the garrison. AnsK-er. Granted." 



"No Spauiard, without regard to sei or class, caa be allowed 
ibllow the li'rench garrison \o its destination; and all such, whi 
ciril or military, will remain under the protection of tUe 111 
Ajincer. On the part of the garrison, no facility to expatriate will 
given to the persons here designated. 

" All prisoners of ^ar, without any exception, and all Aoi 
belonging to the Spanish and allied armies, shall be given up to tho 
troops of the said armies witliout eschange, upon the ratification of 
the capitulation, Antwer. Prisoners of war contained in this article, 
shall be delivered over to the allied armies, aa well as deserters, if any 
should be found. 

"The forced loan of twenty thousand duros, levied upon the 
inhabitants during the blockade (the funds of which have been appro- 
priated for t!iG payment of tbe troops of the garrison), not being 
recoverable, on accouut of the occupation of the country by tbe allied 
armies, shall be recognised as a credit of Spain upon tbe ¥niaA 
Govermneut, and shall be taken into account when, at & peace, 
interest of the two nations shall he settled. Antuvr. It will bo 
more easy to settle this demand when the two nations shall 
upon their respective interests, ns much la due to the French Gkn- 
ment on account of tlio arrears of the contributions of Navarre ; and 
OS the town itself, as well as many of the inhabitouts of Pompoluna. 
owned conjointly at the period of tho lat of January of the present 
year, the sum of three hundred and thirty thousand six hundred and 
fourteen realles de veil on. 

" Tlieso presents done in duplicate before Pampcluna, the day. 
month, and year, as below, and signed Fmncisca Dionisio 
Baron L. de Maucuuo; W. Goldfiuch, Captain of the 
Engineers ; and Lieutenant- Cutonel Ventura de Mina. The 
capitulation ratified in all its ports, at Pampeluna, the 31st 
October, 1613. 

The General, governor of the town and citadel of Pampeluna, 
" BiBO> De Cx9a±ii, 
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" The present capitulation, approved aud ratified by the under- 
rigned Mariscal de Campo, of the National Armies of Spain, Knight 
erf the Hoyal Military Order of St. Louis, ami of St. John of 
Jeniaalem, Commandant of the blockade of Pampeluoa, in virtue of 
the authority of the Marsh a!- General of the Duke of CiuUad Eodrigo, 
General-in-Chief of the National and Allied Armies of Spain. 

(A true copy.) '■ Camp before Pampeluna, OL-t. 31st, 1813. 

(Signed) "Caelos de Espana, 

"L. WlMPFEtf." 



" I, Don Joaeph Joachin Foncollos, Proaident of the Municipality 
of Piunpeluna, certify that Brigadier Don Francisco Dioniaio Vives, 
Colonel Goldlinch, and Colonel Don Ventura Mlna, officers appointed 
tj Field-Marshal Don Carlos D'Espahn, Commander-in-Chief of the 
.Bght of the line of blockade, having appeared before me, and required 
'tiifit I would state what had been the conduct of the French garrison 
.during tho blockade, I explained to them, that with respect to the 
people, it had been eonformable to good discipline, and that the 
arrangements made by the governor during the scarcity, which 
prevailed in consequence of the blockade, did not occasion the death 
of any inhabitant. In order that this may avail those whom it may 
the Convent of St. Peter, this SOth day of 



■ concern, I give it 
[October, 1813. 



(True copy.) 



(Signed) 



" MARQria OF FoscELi^a. 

"A. WnCBFEN." 
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ird WelliiiKUHi'a ilfw a( U 


f«ling la rnpoct lo a luccciKr U> NupDleoo — Th 
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OUSED to a pitch of vengottnce ittcom- 
{irehensibLe to au EngUslmi&n, tbr 
Spaniards hoyered upon the flanks of 
tiio unfortunate garriaon of PanipeloQa, 
\ and, as they passed through the Spanish 
lines, on their ivay to Passages, seveml of 
them were masaacred by the Narairese. 
^11 efibrta to cheek these sanguinan 
tendencies were futile. So unquench- 
able was the thirst for blood and plunder, 
that Lord "Welliiigtoa at length found 
it necessary to chooaa between Bending 
back a large portion of the alliea to 
" ■ ~ their own country, and of thus redacing 

hia force, or of allowing his army to blacken its reputation, and 
inflict grievous wrong by pillage and other enorniitiea. He prt- 
ferrod the former course. 

The surrender of Fampcluna having plnecd the right of bia amy, 
under Sir B. Ilill, at Lord Wellington's disposal, a further stride 
into the French territory became practicable. Since the paesagc of 
the Bidassoa, Marshal Soult, remembering the effect of the Lines of 
Torres Vcdras, had tried to imitate them, by raising works acrvas the 
frontier, from thecoasttothemountainsbeyond the right of the British 
line. These works may be described as an entrenched camp, occupied 
by three divisions, stretched inland along the summit of a Btrice of 
detached heights, towards the foot of the Potite La Bhune, coTerinf; 
the great road lo Bayouue, in advance of the river Nivclle. To tla 
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left of thifl camp was another, on tbe two banks of the river, occupied 

by a division, sad protected by field-worka like the preceding. The 

heiglita behind Sarre were occupied by three divisions, under General 

ClftHzei, covering the road from Vera to Bayonno by Echalar. This 

camp waa alao defeaded by redoubts, entrencliments, and abattis ; ' 

and was covered oq the right by the Petite La Ehune, on which a 

brigade was stationed. 

L This position, strong in detail, wanted the great advantage of con- 

I nection. Taken collectively, it was feeble, because the intervals 

P were frequent, and the whole was commanded by the position of 

the allies. 

The heavy falls of rain and snow which distinguish n winter in the 
Pyrenees seriously obstructed Lord Wellington's plans for some 
W days. It was not until the 10th of November that he waa in a con- 
^m dition to make an attack upon the enemy's position. On that day 
H he assumed the offensive, and " completely succeeded in carrying all 
■ the positions on the enemy's left and centre, separating the former 
from the latter, and thus turuiug the enemy's strong position, occu- 
pied by their right on the Lott"er Nivelle, which they were obliged to 
evacuate during the night." Lord Wellington took 51 pieces of 
cannon and 1400 prisoners from the enemy. Soult had also 42G5 
men and otEcera killed in the battle. The loss of the allies amounted 
to 269i men and ofRcers, killed nnd wounded ; and among the officers 
TTOunded were two generals, — James Kempt nnd John Byng. The 
casualties show that tbe contest must have been severe; and no 
■wonder, either. The French wore bent upon protecting tlieir loved 
land from invasion. The allies were eager for victory on the soil of 
the people <vho had for so long a period been seriously aggre8si^e to 
the south of the Pyrenees ; and to sny the truth, the English were 
: Iteartily tired of their quarters in the latter. 

Lord Wellington received material assistance in the battle of t!ie 
Nivelle from the generals at the head of divisions. Marshal Beresford, 
■.Sir John Hope, Sir Howland Hill, Sir W. Stewart,^ Sir H. Ohnton, 
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General Alten, and Sir J. Hamilton, had all bouglit tUeir i 
riencc in the Peuinsula. They knew the euemj' ; they knew their 
own men ; and they also knew what was expected of tliem by 
Wellington and England ; and they took care not to disappotitt 
eipectation. Urging forward their hardy eoldiera, to whom Tirtorr 
had become familiar, they d-asbed up the heights, extending orer 
several miles of ground, and, in the face of the enemy's artilleiy, 
carried redoubt after redoubt, until night covering the earth with 
her mantle, enabled the enemy to retire discomfited in front of 
Bidart. 

Early the ueit morning, tiie corps under Marshal Bercsford and 
Sir John Hope were pushed forward in pursuit of the enemy. The 




weather waa unpropitious ; the rain came down iq torrents ; the tilt 
swelled and overflowed their banks ; the roads became iinpiis»ble; 



SIth of July, vu rclactinlly rorwd lo Iciti bit DiTltion on Uw I'lh. But, oe bcwlac at 
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and the enemy, as he retired, destrojed all the bridges. To overtake 
the enemy was impossible. Balllfd iu their energetic endeavoura, 
Hope and Beresford halted, while Marehal Soult, reaching an 
entrenched camp on the Nive, and iu front of Bayonne, niiich had 
long previously been prepared, took up a sheltered position, and for 
some time bid defiance to the £agliah commander. 
, Prom this period — the 11th of November, 1813, until the 7th of 

I^cembcr — the sound of cannon was rarely heard. Lord Wellington 
fixed bia head quarters at St. Jean de Luj;, and, having piu-ged his 
Mmy of a large proportion of hig Spanish plunderers, set himself 
to work to probe the feelings of the French people in respect to a 
successor to Napoleon supposing that the French Emperor Bhould 
either be forcibly driven from the throne, or make a virtue of 
necessity, and abdicate. 

KThe question wliich Lord "Wellington was invited by Lord Bathurat, 
■ihe Foreign Secretary, to consider and investigate was, the expediency 
of superseding the authority of Napoleon by that of the Bourbon 
dynasty, in the person of Louia XVIIl., who, since the period of the 
French Bevolution, had been a reeident in England under the 
protection awarded to all emigres. 

From the moment of the seceasion of Prusflia from the French 
alliance, after Napoleon's retreat from Euesia, it became evident that 
the feeling of the French people towards Napoleon had undergone a 
material change. The additional levy that v^aa granted to carry 
on the war in Germany was founded upon considerations purely 
national, iu which respect for the Emperor bad no share whatever. 
Louis XVIII. perceived that the tide Lad turned, and immediately 
availed himself of the circumstance to issue a proclamation to the 
people of France, This was early in 1813. The proclamation ran 

" The moment has at length arrived when Divine Providence 
appears ready to break in pieces the instrument of its wrath. The 
usurper of the throne of St. Louis, the devastator of Europe, expe- 
riences reverses inhia turn. Shall they have no other effect but that 
of aggravating the calamities of France f and will she not dare to 
overturn an odious power, no longer protected by the illusions of 
victory ? "Wliat prejudices, or what fears, can now prevent her from 
throwing herself into the arms of her king ; and from recognising, in 
the establishment of his legitimate authority, the only pledge of union, 
peace, and happiness, which bia promises have so often guaranteed to 
bis oppressed aubjecta F 
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" Being neither able nor inclined to obtain, but by their efforts, 
that throne which hia rights and their affection can alone confirm, 
what wishes should ho advance but those which he has invariftbh 
entertained ? AVhat doubt can he started with regard to his paternal 
intention ? 

"The King has said in his preceding declarations, and he reiterati-s 
the asBuranoe, that the administrative and judicial bodies shall ba 
maintained in the plenitude of their powers ; that be will preserve 
their places to those who at present hold them, and who shall take 
the oatli of fidelity to him ; that the tribunals, depositaries of the 
laws, shall prohibit all prosecutions having relation to those unhappy 
times, of which hia return will have for erer sealed the oblirion; 
that, in fine, the code polluted by the name of Napoleon, but which, 
for the most part, contains only the ancient ordinances and customii 
of the realm, shall remain in force, with the csception of enactments 
contrary to the doctrines of religion, which, as well as the Ubertj- of 
the people, has long been subjected to the caprice of the tyrant. 

" The senate, in which are seated some men so justly distinguished 
for their talents, and whom so many services may render illustrious 
in the eyes of France and of posterity — that corps whose utility and 
importance can never be duly appreciated till after the restoration- 
can it fail to perceive the glorious destiny which summona it to 
become the first instrument of that great benefaction, which will 
prove the most solid, as weU as the most honourable guarantee of it« 
existence aud its prerogatives ? 

" On the subject of property, the King, who has already announced 
his intention to employ tlie most proper means for conciliating the 
intereflts of all, perceives, in the imnierous settlements which l«re 
takeu place between the old and the new landholders, tho means of 
renderiug those cases almost superfluous. He engages, however, to 
interdict all proceedings by the tribunals, contrary to such sottle- 
menta, to encourage voluntary arrangements, and, on the part of 
himself and family, to set the example of all those sacrifices whidi 
may contribute to the repose of Frauec, and the sincere union of ail 
[ Trenchmen. 

" The King has guaranteed to the army the mainteiiaoco of the 
ranks, employment, pay. and appointments which it at present enjoys. 
He promises also to the generals, officers, and soldi<-n, who shall 
eigoalisc themselves in sup|iort of liis cause, rewards more subataDlial, 
distinctions more honourable, than any they can reerive from an 
usurper, — always ready to disown or even to dread their serricM. 
The King binds himself anew to abolish that pernicious conscription. 
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which destroys the happiness of farailiea auJ the hope of the 
country. 

" Such always have heen, such atill are, the iuteuiions of the King. 
His re-establishment on the throne of liia aucestora will be for France 
only the happy tranBilion from the ealaTnitieH of a war which tyranny 
perpetuates, to the blessings of a aolid peace, for which foreign 
powers can never find any security but in the word of the legitimate 
.aovereiga. 

"L." 

1 "HAlTWtU, JVl. Iff, 1913." 

According to Lord Wellington, the sentiments of the people of 
France were unitbrm upon one point — they desired " to get rid of 
Napoleon," from a conviction that, aa long as be governed, they 
would have uo peace. But it was not bo clear that they desired to 
see him replaced by a memhcr of the House of Bourbon. Twenty 
years huil elapsed since the princes of that Uouse had quitted France, 
mod they were equally, if not more, unknown to France than the 
princes of any other royal house in Europe. Still, Lord Wellington 
'Wns of opinion that the allies ought to agree to propose a sovereign to 
instead of Kapoleon, and it did not seeni material whether it 
.j^jom the House of Bourbon or of any other royal family. Lord 
~ continued, in a letter to Earl Bathurat, — 

I have taken measures to open correspondence with the interior, 
by which I hope to know what passes, and the sentiments of the 
neople, and I will take care to keep your Lordship acquainted with 
aU that I may learn. In the mean time, I am convinced more than 
ever that Napoleon's power stands upon corruption, that be has no 
adherents in Franco hut tho principal olTicers of his army, and the 
tphye's eicih of tho Govemraent, and possibly some of the new 
proprietors ; but even these last, I consider doubtfid. 

Notwithstanding this state of things, I recommend to your 
Lordship to make peace with him, if you can acquire all the objects 
which you have a right to expect. All the powers of Europe require 
peace, possibly more than France ; and it would not do to found a 
new system of war upon the spccidations of any individual in what 
he aces and learns in one corner of France. If Bonaparte becomes 
moderate he is probably as good a sovereign as wo can desire in 
France ; if he does not, we shall have another war in a few years ; 
but if my speculations are well founded, we ehal! have all Franco 
Jigainst him ; time will have been given for the supposed disaffection 
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to his govemment to produce its effect ; his diminished reaotircn 
wiU hare decreased his means of corraption, and it may be hoped that 
he will be engaged fiiiigle-handed against insurgent France and all 
Europe. 

"Then is another view of this subject, however, and that is. the 
OontinuoDce of the exiating war, and the line to be adopted in tbij 
e. At the present moment it is quite impossible for mo to mare it 
.■IL Although the army was never in such health, heart, and coodition na 
' at present, und it is probable the most complete machine for iti 
numbers now omting in Europe, the rain has so completeir destroyed 
the roods, that I cannot move ; and, at all eTents, it is df^Binble. 
before I go farther forward, that I should know what the allies 
propose to do in the winter, which, I conclude, I shall have from jonr 
Lordship as soon as the King's GoTcmment shall be nuide acquainted 
with their intentions, by the King's diplomatic servants abroad. Aa 
I aliaJl move forward, whether in the winter or the spring, I can 
inquire and ascertain more fully the sentiments of the people, and 
the Govemment can either empower me to decide to raise the 
Bourbon standard, or can decide the question hereafter tbemselres. 
after they shall have all the information before them which I can send 
them of the sentiments and wishes of the people. 

" I can oiJy tell you that, if I were a Prince of the House oi 
Bourbon, nothing should prevent me from now coming forward, not 
in a good houae in London, but in the field in France; and if Greet 
Britain should stand by him, I am certain he would succeed. The 
■access would be much more certain in a month or more hence, when 
Napoleon commences to carry into execution the oppressive meMlim 
I which he must adopt in order to try to retrieve his fortunes." 

That the position of Tfapoleon at this juncture may be olearir 

I understood, we must recur to the operations in Germany, of whicb 

I nothing has been said :iince the close of the negotiations at Prague. 

"When the league was formed to effect the speedy deliverane© of 

Suropc, General Moreau,' a aoldier of the Serolution, who liaal been 

residing in America, was recalled at the instance of the Emperor 
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Aleiander, to aid the emancipation of France [ Jomini, a Swiss, better 
known afterwards by liis miiitary writiuga, likewise passed over to 
the allies. Tbe Emperor of Russia waa by his poBition, courage, 
and energy, the fittest man to eommaQd the allies, but tlie circum- 
of hia having called these two distinguished soldiers to hia 
icils, eicited the jealousy of Austria ; and the Emperor, rather 
tiuai that any disagreement should aixise, assented to the chief 
command being placed in the hands of Prince Schwartzenberg. 

The first movement of the allies waa directed upon Dresden. They 
approached the town with au inunense force, and after ■& very heavy 
inflict with the French, under Napoleon in persou, were driven back 
Ith severe loss. Qcneral Moreau waa among the killed ! ' lie was 
inveraljg with the Emperor Aleiander when a cannon sliot shattered 
lx)th his legs. Amputation waa tried r it was of no avail. Mortifi- 
cation ensued, and Moreau died five days afterwards." Contemporaiy 
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^^f tbe Dumbt ind Ihe H 

Hkisoo— 

^H And, laatler Uisn Uic bolU of Htaren, 

^V Fir fliiifaKl tbe red artUlCT)' I " 

^^f KipoleoB lilmlml, bnt vii Jmloni ol Uomn, uul ■ cbirgo su ntshllibrd agiiiut him In 

IT'UMi ibit be hHl inirigocd witb tbf RafsliiU. He wu tricit, and sentnecd to ininlioiiment. 

' An untedDto bero occun to ua aj>p«ltclT diBllncUre or tbe cbuutcri of the Ino great 
wwTion of modMB liiBM. At the bsttle of Ditsden, Kapolcon pereeiTcd a group of 
dbtiDgulBhed officers ride up to ■ caftHplcuDua point, wrhen they patiKd, iind HpprKted 
10 bo BukfBg ■ reconnalsUDoe. Folnilng u tbe plue, he enUed out to tbe offlner 
directing a tnllerj at utUlcrr clou at hand, " Jettt-mBi wh ifstuaiHi da ioWrfi, la. It 
la foil ! II y a prnlJlra pKlgiiri ptiilt ffnfmvx .' " " Throw a doien of bullets, ronder, 
■11 at onee. There Ire, perhapt, aome Utile general! among them I " He wu obejod, and 
Ilotean waa killod. At Waterloo, the colonel eonunuiding the Rritiah arttller)' ab«m<d lo 
tbe Duke, " I have got thn ciact range of the ipot tthcre Bonaparte and hia itatf are 
atanding. If Tonr Orace will allow me, I think I can pick Mune of tbem off." ■' No, no','' 
replied he, " ^nrral>-la-ch1et baTe lomcthing else lo ilo In a great bitlle beiidei driag at 
eKb otbtr."— i)uiHi> rnirmUy Jfsfoa'iK. 

■ Morcau'a bgdf waa embalmed, and «ita«i|u«itlr tinrled la the Calbollc Cbnrcb of 
St Pelinborg, by order of the Emperor Aleiander, who announced ihc death ot the General 
to hb widow, and prwinitod her with SOO,flOO;rooblca (30,0001.), in addition to a penilon of 
SOOO rouUea. The letter of Aleiander commaDicating tbe Cldlngi of Uoreau'a death, via 
eloqurnl and generoaB. He waa evidently a great admireT of Moreau'a talcntt :' — 

" He died a* he Uied, id the full ligvur ot a strong and iteady mind. There ii but one 
Tenwily tor the greet niserieiDnire~thal of wdng tbcm psrtielpaUd. In Riuda, Uadum, yon 
win llnd these sentinicBIa everywhere ; and if ll toll you to fli your naldence Ibero, I will 
do all in my power lo embelUsb the eiittcnoe ot a peraonage ot whom 1 mako It my sacred 
daly lo be the cunsoler and the jniiporl. I entreat you, Madam, lo rely upoD it Irrevocably, 
aeret to let me be In Ignorance of any circmoelonce in w hich I can be of any um to you, and to 
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witli theie trsBMtdoBs, G«nenl VnkdaiiuM «as defiBited 1 
Tt™ ™" and Fnunana at Cuba; ^^■'^— ' MwdoaaU. in SDcna, 
«M orerthrmM at ffittbarh Irr 1^ I^iMmns, nnder Manhal 
Btncker, amd Oadiiuit was Rpnlaed bj BcinaiioMg, tbe Cravn PriDor 
of Sweden and General Bidow, in an attempt apon Beriin, the 
PnnwB capital Tbe Ffcndi kat neari;^ 30,000 men in these thm 
TifMiwri I rf'i' meoanten, beaidea Banj gona, trophiea, and vaiUe 
•torea. Tbe trimnph at Snadea was entireW^ nentnliaed bj such 
dtMsten. And tiKy we>a ib&oved bf misfbrtunea to Napoleon'* 
anni of stiD greater aaomeat. Inaserefebattle fooglit at Dennewitx, 
Marriial Sej, who bad aup e ja edcd Ondiiiot, was beaten with verr 
besTj loss l^ Bemadotte, and a senoas partiaan war&re hatiDg 
BfHiiiig up in Ldpnc and in Westphalis, and Busaian reaerrea being 
on tbeir way from Poland under Genetal BenningseD, Bonaparte be^ati 
to lose BometfaiDg of that dedsion which had hitherto been his leadini; 
chonurtenstic, and one of the kejs to bia fortune. lu igiioran»i ot' 
ihe moTementB and Btrength of the euemr — uDCertaJn where to deliver 
or to recct?e battle — he oscillated in purpose, and marched sail 
conntennarched his troops continoallr, until, thinned by £uigue, 
sickness, and the sword, their spirits began to sink, and their geoeral* 
to avow their inability to undertake the oSensii-c with any prospect 
of success. 

Tbe i;ood fortune which hod attended tbe northern allies, anJ the 
indecision which was evident at tbe French head quarters, gavo tbe 
former an opportunity of settiing a course of action which seeiacd 
calculated to bring matters to an issue. Tbe invasion of Saxony was 
resolred upon. The forces assembled in Bohemia, after the junction 
of the Bossian reserves, amounted to 150,000 men. Witli these tfar 
invasion was to be effected, while Marshal Blucher and Bemoilottt- 
occupied the northern part of Germany with an equal amount of 
I^ussiona and Swedes. 

Napoleon, aroused from his mental paralysis now resolved upon 
attacking Berlin, wbilo Murat was detached to check the allies m 
Bohemia, nnd upon the 7th of October, the French Emperor com- 
menced his march in tlie prosecution of his plan. But he was again 
fated to disappointment. Bavaria, menaced by Austria, found heraelf 
compelled to join tho Grand Alliance, and the lesser German 8tatea 
were gradually withdrawing their confidence and friendship. NapcdcoD 

wrludlrcclljlonu klirayi. Tu iBUeliKiefoaralitanirillbe iplHinrr to nt. Ttw frksdiUf 
t Tn*Kl lo rout huhtni] niiu brfoDil the fnn ; uil I bin na nUirr iwaaa oC •bDi>lD| U. 
(t InM In tmn, lowardi him, ttuD 6y dolnj cTCTTtUnf lo nj pown lo otuiu* tba vdlU* rf 
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matBittly retraced his steps to the Bhiue, and reached the city of 
Leipsic, vhere Miirat and Augereau and Marmont joinod him with 
80,000 men. This aceession raised liifl force to 140,000 infantry, 
35,000 cavalry, and 720 guns. They were spread for maoy miles 
the country around Leipsic, and occupied advantageous positions. 
Yet were the allies in far greater strength. Not less than 230,000 
and 1300 pieces of artillery constituted the army of the con- 
federacy, and even this force was augmented when Bemadntte, who 

le always tardily moving in the rear of Blucher, came up. 

On the 15th of October, a signal of two rockets announced 
to the aUied armies, respectively under the command of Priuee 
Schwartzenburg and Marshal Blucher, that everything was in 
readineas for an attack, and on the 16th the battle began. To say 
that the French fought with determined bravery, only giving ground 
before superior numbers, and often, by their intrepid charges, placing 
haige bodies of the allies in peril, ia only to repeat what has often 
been recorded of Napoleon's splendid legions. From nine a.m. until 
night-fall they confronted the northern batteriea with heroie courage 
and devotion. At length, overpowered by the enemy's artillery, they 
fell back behind the Partha with the loss of 20 guns, and 4000 killed 
and wounded, besides losing 2000 prisoners. Stunned with the 
disaster, Najioleon sent proposals for an armiatice, engaging to 
evacuate Germany, and retire behind the Ithine. The proposal was 
not entertained for one moment. Napoleon then contracted the line 
of defence, and arrayed his troops in front of Leipsic, with the 
defect of having only a single issne in his rear. 

On the morning of the 18th of October, the allies attacked Napoleon 
in his new position, Never, perhaps, had so many troops been 
brought into the field in one and tho same engagement. The IVench, 
reduced to 160,000 men, were assailed by nearly 280,000, and 1400 
pieces of artiUeiy. Against such odds the most distinguished valour 
waa unavailing. Poniatowski was driven back by the allied left under 
the Prince of Hesse-Homberg; three times was the centre of the French 
dislodged back from its position, and three times did it regain its 
ground. The Prussian Zeithen with his Hussars, and some thousanda 
of the Cossacks of the Don, under their Hettuan Platoff, furiously 
attackeil the French loft, and Schwartzenburg from the heights aroimd 
Leipsic poured an iron hail from 800 guns of large calibre upon the 
massed bodies of French infantry. Elsewhere, Ney and Mamiout 
were vainly endeavouring to stem the torrent of war urged by 
Blucher and Bernadott«. The world has never seen so dreadful a 
battle tia that of Leipsic. Before nightfall Napoleon's army had 
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been diiven cloae to the town with terrible Iobl The aty wu filled 
with the wounded, and thoiuanda struggled along the road leading to 
Lindenau. It wad an awful moment for Napoleon. Uoldiitg ■ 
council of war hy a bivouac fire on the field, he decided to retreat, and 
tiie next moming issued from the town, after t&king ft fkrewell of tbe 
King of Saxony. LaoriBton, Macdooald, and Poniatowski mnainedto 
resist the allies, who now, intoxicated with joy, poured into the 
town, oTercomisg all bamers, and dnTing out every Frenchtnaa Dpon 
the rirer Elflt«r. Unfortunately, the stone bridge leading to Liu* 
deuau bad been prematurely blonn up. Pomatowski perished in tho 
stream. Ifluri8tonandBegnier,with28,000meii,weremadepri*oneri. 
The loss of the Prenc-h at the battle of Leipsic wae tiO,OUO men and 
officers, killed, wounded, and prisoners. 

Biucher pursued the retiring French army to the Ehine. Napoleon 
haited at li-nfurtb, and reorganised his army now reduced to 90,000 
soldiers. The enemy pre.ssed upon him. In two days the Krench 
were uu their has^' march to the >Iaine. The Cossacks, who had 
tasted the blood of &ance in Bussla, harassed them Ttgoroosly, and 
before the retiring force had got through the Thuringian forest, it 
was reduced to 50,000. As it advanced towards Mayence a new 
trouble arose. The Bavarians, united with the Austriaua, occupied 
the oak forest near Hanau, &nd blocked up the line of retreftt. The 
danger of the French poiiitions animated them to renewed exertions. 
Fighting their way through the forest, they overthrew the allied 
force, 45,000 strong, and made their way to llanau, killing and 
taking prisoners some 10,000 Auatro-Bavariima. The French were 
well commanded. Victor, Mortier, Mocdonald, Jfarmont, and S«bM> 
I tiani, beaded their columns. Marshal Wrede, who led the allies, was 
their inferior in military akQl. But there was no advantagt> to be 
taken of the battle of Uanau ; it only simplified the reatreat, which was 
then continued without interruption. At ]\Ia3'enn;, N3[>oleon ijuitWd 
bis army, and proceeded to Paris on the 9th of ^November. Imme- 
diately upon his arrival, he summoned hia council, and urged the 
importance of vigorous measures and vast sacrifices to avoid further 
calamity. The vaults of the Tuiteries were filled with gold. 
Sxtracting thirty millions of francs from this invaluable mine, and 
imposing new taxes, he procured the vot« of a conacripliou of 
800,0u0 more, declaring to the country tliut peace cuuli) not bo 
estublished until the allies were driven back, and Munich laid in 
Mboi. 

From Iietpsic the allied sovereigns proceeded triumphantly to 
Ffaukfort, and after communicating to Napoleon the baaia ou wtiich 
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&ey were prepared to listen to uogotifttionB for peace, ticy thus 
addressed the French nation : — 

"Tiie French Government has ordered a new levy of 300,000 

'•Oiiflcripta. The motivea of the aenatHs eomrultura to that effect 

r«ontaiii an appeal to the allied powera. They therefore, find theni- 

L#elve8 called upon to promulgate anew, in the face of the world, the 

! which guide them in the present war, the principles which 

the basis of their conduct, their wishes, and their determinations. 

" The allied powers do not make war upon France, but against that 

;e, haughtily announced, — against that preponderance, 

nrbich, to the mislortuno of Europe, and of France, the Emperor 

lapoleon baa too long exercised beyond ibe limits of his empire. 

" Victory has conducted the allied armies to t!ie banks of the 

The firet use which their imperial and royal Majesties have 

victory, has been to offer peaoe to hia Majesty the Emperor 

"«^ the French. An attitude strengthened by tbe accession of all the 

BOvereigna and princes of Germany, has had no influence on the 

conditions of that peace. These conditions are founded on the 

independence of the French empire, aa well as on the independence 

of the other states of Europe. The views of the powers are just in 

their object, generous and liberal m their application, giving security 

to all, honourable to each. 

" The allied sovereigns desire that France may be great, powerful, 
Mud happy ; because the French power, in a state of greatness and 
ingth, is one of the foundations of the social edifice of Europe. 
wish that France may he happy, — that French commerce may 
\ — that the arts, thoae blessings of peace, may again flourish ; 
because a great people can only be tranquil in proportion as it is 
happy. The powers confirm to the French empire an extent of 
territory which France under her kings never knew ; because a 
it nation does not fall from its rank, by ha\Tng in its turn 
irienced reverses in an obstinate and sanguinary contest, in which 
has fought with its accustomed bravery. 

" But the allied powers also wish to be free, tranquil, and happy 
tmselves. They desire a state of peace which, by a wise partition 
strength, by a just equilibrium, may henceforward preserve their 
iple from the numberless calamities which have overwhelmed 
ipe for the last twenty years. 

The allied powers will not lay down their arms until they have 
led this great and beneficial result, this noble object of their 
brts. Tliey will not lay down their arms until the political state of 
luropo be re-eatahliahed anew, — until inimovcabte principles have 

x2 
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reaumed their rights over rain pretenoions, — until the sanctily of 
I treatiea shall have at last aecured a real peace to Europe." 

Napoleon heaitated to reply to the alliea — he wished to gain tinn-. 

I The alliea had placed a limit to the period when a reply was eipocted, 

i and the time passing before the French Emperor eame to aqt 

I decision, the Blune vaa paeaed. Eroin thia moment Napoleon do 

longer found willing, eerrile, and terrilied agents in the Chamber of 

Deputies. They nused their voices against the conscriptioiu, 

denounced tiie occupation of Germany and UollMid, and ciciled 

Napoleon's wrath to so great a. pitcli, that be dissohed the Chotubui 

on the 1st of January, 1S14. 
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HE feelings of tUe people of 
England bod imdergoue a 
very great change Binc« the 
meeting of Parliament in the 
wiitter of 1S12. Materially 
influenced by tho auccesaea 
of Lord "Wellington, they 
bod, OS boB been shons, 
viewed vith diamay and sor- 
row the retreat from BurgoB. 
They had begun to believe 
the cauae of Spain quite 
bopelesB, and to regard with 
indiflbrence tbe operations of 
i allies. The detormioataoEi Bbown by Ministers and tbe Par- 
' liuaent to uphold Lord Wellington changed the current of senti- 
ment. As reinforeoment after reinforcement quitted England to 
join the army on the Douro, the people began to cheriab an expeC' 
tfttion of a, triumphant termination of the weh*, and their desire to 
I fi>rward the great objects iu view augmented with tbe Buccessful 
[ progresa of tbe arms of BuBsia and Prueeia in another part of tbe 
eontlnont. Many millions of pubbc treasure bod been eipendcd 
•ince war was declared against France iu 1794, and taxation bad 
reached on oppressive height. The vaut wealth and energies of tbe 
country were, however, neither exhausted nor paralysed. When 
occoaion appeared to demand it, money was always forthcoming. 
L Private subscriptions were poured forth freely and largely in aid of 
I jFQblie eipeudituie, and whether the outlay va» to give immediate 
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aid to EogliBbmen or to foreigners, the iiasistjince was equally 
•and muniticent, ao long as the aupplies were to be dcTOted 
prostration of Napoleon's power. Thus, when the Spanish d 
came over in 1808 to seek assistance in repelling French ir 
the arsenals, fleets, and squadrons of the country were at once placed 
at the disposal of the Peninsula. All that Spain could demand, or 
England afford, was granted without hesitation. The Ministry 
found that to be alert and profuse, was to be universally popular. 
From the King on the throne to the pauper in the streets the 
enthusiasm was universal. The Aaturian deputies had not been in 
London many days before 300,000/. had been subscribed, and 
thousands of muskets, pikes, and a large supply of ammunition put 
on board vessels for despatch to the Bay of Biscay. What foUoved 
is sufficiently described in the foregoing pages. Again, when Basua 
had commenced her patriotic struggle with France, 50,000 standi of 
arms were proaeoted to her as tokens of British sympathy ; and as 
soon as the alliance hod been formed between Russia, Pnuaia, ami 
Sweden, a subsidy of two millions sterling was granted to the Utter 
countiy, and a like sum to the two former conjointly, while the issue 
of Prussian paper to the value of 5,000,000?. was guaranteed by Oreat 
Britain, and, tfans secured, immediately passed at par with ipccic 
throughout Northern Europe— a memorable instance of the effect of 
national credit, and of the ineixhaustible resources of this coiintir. 

England had her first instalment of recompense for this geni 
co-operation in the results of the battle of Tittoria, and the 
tions in the Pyrenees ; and the battle of Leipsic came opportanel 
confirm her impression of the wisdom of her prodigality. The mi 
ing of Parliament in 1813 afforded a fine opportunity for the eloquent 
expression of public satisfaction and public approbation. The hril- 
liant oratory of Grenville, Wellesley, Grant, and Canning, happily 
embodied the national sentiment. All jMutj- conflicts were for the 
moment swallowed up and lost. Those persons who had, on previous 
occasions, during the course of the protracted struggle, callrd iipiwi 
Parliament to pause — to retard its too rapid and too rash advance — 
manfully and honestly 8tei)ped forward to join their CongrattilatioDS 
to the joyful intonations of the people ; while the staunch friends of 
opposition to Napoleon, and the advocates of a common cauw witli 
all Europe, were still more grateful. Canning, glowmg with generoas 
delight, rose above himself. He, the most constant and manful of 
the champions of resistance, felt the true importance of the p 
that had been attained by the courageous, and steady and 
efforts of "Wellington and the allied armies, and gave iitten 
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sentiments in burning soul-breathing words, wbicb found a prompt 
jBCho throiigbout the length and breadth of the kingdom. 

" Peace," said Canning, " is safe now, beeause it ia not dictated; 
peace is eaie now, for it ia the fruit of esertion — the child of victory ; 
ifeoce ia safe now, because it will not be purchased at the expense of 
the intereat and of the honour of the empire : it is not the ransom to 
hny off danger, but the fruit of the mighty means which we have 
employed to drive danger from our abores. I must, with heartfelt 
delight, congratulate my country, that, groaning aa ahe has done at 
former periods under the heavj- pressure of adverse men, still, peace 
was despaired of; for who would think of submissioD ? Her atreugth 
— her endurance — had been tried and proved by every mode of 
assault that the most redned system of hostility could invent ; not 
only by open military attacks, but by low attempts to destroy her 
immercial prosperity. The experiment has been made; the experi- 
Inent has failed ; and we are now triumphantly, but not arrogantly, 
to consider what mesaures of security should be adopted, or on what 
terms a peace should be concluded. 

"But has this country gained nothing by the glorious contest, 
even supposing peace should be far distant ? Is it nothing to Great 
Britain, even purchased at so large a price, that her military character 
been exalted ? Ia it no satisfaction — no compensation to her — 
to reflect that the splendid scenes displayed on the Continent are 
.owing to her efibrts ? — that the victories of Germany are to be attri- 
buted to our victoriea in the Peninaula ? That apark, often feeble, 
■nd some times so nearly extinguished as to excite despair in all 
hearts that were not above it, — that spark which was lighted in 
Portugal — which was fed and nourislied there — has at length burst 
into a dame that bos dasKled and illuminated Europe. At tiie com- 
inencenient of this war, our empire rested upon one majestic column 
naval power. In the prosecution of the war, a hero has raised 
another stupendous pillar of strength to support our monarchy — our 
military pre-eminence. It is now, that we may boast not only of 
■uperiority at sea, but on shore; the same energy and heroism exist 
in both the arms of Great Britain ; they are rivals in strength, but 
inseparable in glory. Out of the calamities of war has arisen a 
principle of safety, that, superior to all attacks, shall survive through 
ages, and to which our posterity shall look forward. Compare the 
situation of England with her condition nt the renewal of tiie war ! 
Were we not then threatened by the aggressions of au enemy even 
I upon our own shores — were wo not then trembling for the safety and 

jctity even of our homes ? Now, contemplate Wellington encamped 
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on the Bidaasoa! Ibnov that a sickly eenBibility leads some tO 
doubt wLether the advance of Lord Wellington was not nwh 
precipitate. I caiinot enter into that refinement which indt 
those who afiect to know much to hesitate upon this subject. 
cannot look with regret upon a British iirmy encamped npoi 
fertile plains of France. I caanot believe that any new grounds' 
appreheuaion are raised by an additional eseitement being affc 
the irritability of the French people. I foresee no disadvantage fron 
entering the territories of an cnctny, not as the conquered but aa the 
conquerors ! I cannot regret that the Portnguese are now looking 
upon the walls of Bayonne, that circle in those invaders wliich would 
have devastated their capital, — that tlie Portuguese now behold, 
planted ou the towers of Bayoune, the standard which their enemy 
would have made to float upon the walla of Lisbon. I oannot tl 
it a matter of regret that the Spaniards are now recovering from 
grasp of an enemy on his own shores, that diadem which was stri] 
&om the brow of the Bourbons, to be pocketed by an usurper 
cannot think it a matter of regret that England, formerly threateoed 
with an invasion, is now the invader, —that France instead of 
Euglaitd is the scene of conflict .' I cannot think all this matter of 
regret ; and of those who believe that the nation or myself are 
blinded by our succeaaea, I entreat that they will leave me to ay 
delusion, and keep their philosophy to themselves. 

"That enemy, who enslaved the press, and made it contribute m> 
importantly to his own purposes of ambition, endeavoured to impreu 
upon other nations a belief tliat Great Britain fought only to 
her own interests, and that her views were completely selfish, 
illusion is nowdestroyed, and the designs of this country are 
We call on all the powers with whom wo have been and are at 
to do UB justice in this respect ; above all we claim it of Ami 
I ask her to review her own and the policy of this country I Lot 
turn from scenes of bloodshed and horror, and compare with 
the efiect of British interference! She will see that wberevor 
country has exerted herself, it has been to raise the fallen and support 
the falling; to raise, not to degrade the national character ; to rouw 
the sentiments of patriotism which tyranny had silenced ; to enli^iton, 
to reanimate, to liberate. Great Britain has resuscitated Spain, uid 
recreated Portugal ; Germany is now a nation os well as d name ; and 
all these glorious effects have been produced by the efforts and by tha 
example of our couutry. If to be the deliverers of Europe ; if to have 
raised our own national character, not upou the ruins of other king> 
doms ; if to meet dangers without shrinking, and to possew 
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riaing with difficulties, be admiraljle, aurely we may not i 
ably hope for the applause of the ivorld. If we have founded our 
rtrength upon a rock, and poaaess the imphcit confidence of those 
■IJiea whom we have succoured when they seemed beyond relief, 
then I say that our eiertiona during the Inst year, and all our 
eSbrta during the ivar, are cheaply purchased ; if we have burdened 
ourselves, we have reUeved others; and we have the reward, the 
Boul-felt, tiio proud satisfaction of knowing that a Belfish charge 
is that which, with the faintest shadow of justice, cannot be brought 
against us." 

The tbanks of Parliament were voted by acclamation to the 
Jianjuis of Wellmgton, his generals, officers, and troops, und the 
people rejoiced aa much as if the despatches had actually conveyed 
the news of Napoleon's fall. 

While the army occupied its various and hurried positions on the 
Nivelle— the head quarters being at St. Jean de Luz (the " City of 
Xigbt," or, as Ford calls it, "the City of Mud"), Lord Wellington 
^KCaAionally varied the strict duties of his command with private 
eorrespondence. To none does he seein to have more freely imparted 
Ids sentiments on the war than to General Dumourier, with whom 
he corresponded in excellent French, the result of his residence at 
Anglers, lie commented on the affairs of Germany and Catalonia, 
and spoko of the probable result of the operations in those quarters 
with an almost prophetic spirit. A spirit of sly humour pervaded 
)iis letters to the old republican. Catalonia had given Lord 
Wellington many " mauvaii momens" and he often thought of going 
there. "Perhaps," he wrote, " if I only considered Spain I ought 
lo have gone there because Bonaparte holds, and will continue to 
hold, in Catalonia certain facilitiea of re-entering Spain, I say, 
perhap», because in this devil of a country, where I have carried on 
for five years, I have always found, like your Henri IV. 'that with 
little annita we accomplished nothing, and with great ones we die of 
JtungBT;' and I feel that, with the means at my disposal, and the 

le I could give to the task, I should not bo able to place things in 
patalonia upon the footing on which they should be to enable us to 
^eep in the field the force that we have there, and that we ought to 
introduce into the country. Besides, purely military views must give 
way to political considerations. I have watched the progress of affairs 
in Germany, and notwithstanding the grave reverses that have been 
'experienced, I thought 1 perceived the germs of that considerable 
ftuccesa which bos since been attained." 

With these vie'A'a Lord Wellington tcUs Dumouiier he bad intended 
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to carry tlie war into Prance, find to felt tbat lie tad it in his power 
to do ao witb rigour. 

" I think," concluded he, "that we are approaching the termina- 
tion of the most atrocious and disgusting tyraimr that ever afflicted 
mankind." 

To consuramate the extinction of the tyranny, nnd nt the mhm> 
time to give himself more elbow-room, Lord Wellington, on the 8th 
of December, moved the troops out of their cantonments. The 
weather had improved. The materials for forming pontoon bridgn 
hud been collected, and the swelling of the rivers hod subsided. 

Bayonne,' the poBsession of which place was Wellington's priuarr 
object, was occupied by the French. Since the battle of Tittori*. 
the town had been entrenched, with great labour; and Morslud 
Soult's position was now both strong and well chosen. It was in 
fWmt of Bayonne, its right resting upon the Adour; a morass corercd 
the space between the town and St. Jean de Luz. Lord Wellington 
felt it impossible to attack the enemy tlius placed, without thr 
certainty of great loss, and even then he was far from confident of 
success, for the entrenched camp wos further protected by the guns 
of Bayonne. It therefore occurred to him to pass tlio river Ifii-e, so 
as to bring the right of his own position upon the Adnur, br which 
operation the enemy, already distressed for provisions, wotild, he 
supposed, have lost the means of communicating with the interior. 
afforded by that river, and would thus become still more distrpsH>d. 
Another advantage which this measure promised was, that it would 
enable the British commander to open a communication with the 
interior of France for intelligence, Ac., and thus to draw oomc 
BUpplies from the country. 

The passage of the Nive was entrusted to Sir Rowland HiJl. 
aupported by Marslial Beresford and Sir H. Clinton. To Sir John 
Hojie nod General Alten was committed the task of driving bock all 
the French advanced posts in front of their camp betwc<-n the Kirp 
and the sea. The French troops were posted opposite Ustariti, and 
from Hakou in front of Laressore to the fords above Combo, and on 
some heights in advance nf Klousserolls, and were sevemity commanded 
by Generals D'Armagnac, Foy, Paris, and D'Erlon, tlie cavalry under 
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ia.} PASSAGE OF THE NIVE, SIS 

Harehtkl Soult'a brother, Pierre. The pontoon bridges having been 
laid down over night, the passage of the Nive was eifected without 
much opposition at an early hour of the 9th December. At mid-day 
Harahot Soult himself appeared and offered battle, but no general 
Sght took place, because the deep roads retarded the rear of General 
Hill's columns. A good deal of irregular skirmishing and isolated 
fighting marked the remainder of the day, which terminated with the 
losa of 800 of the allies. 

For five successive days the vicinity of the Nive find the Adour waa 
the scene of conflicts of a very sharp character. At Arcanguea, the 
Light Division commanded by General Korapt, maintained an 
irregular fight with Clauzel's troops, — Colonel Colbome of the 52nd 
distinguishing himself aa he had always done. At Barrouilhet, three 
distinct combats came off. Seldom bad the French fought with so 
much obstinacy. The 9th Kegiment was placed in imminent danger 
through the rash directions of a Staff officer.' The 84th got into a 
perilous position, and a number of the Portuguese were cut off. Tiie 
~ icb had actually at one time got possession of Barrouilhet, but 

•J were driven out through the bravery and perseverance of Sir 
'ohn Hope. " Conspicuous from his gigantic stature and heroic 
mrage, he was seen wherever danger pressed, encouraging the troops ; 

one time he was in the midat of the enemy, hia clothes were pierced 

;h bullets, and he was severely wounded in the mUe, yet he would 
quit the field, and thus, by his calm intrepidily restored the 
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battle." ' Lord Wellington could not help notioing the iodiffeFence 
to personal danger oa Hope's part, aad iu a kindly eplrit wrote lu 
tbe A djutant- General :— 

" I have long entertained the highest opinion of Sir John Hope, 
in common, I believe, with the whole world, but every daj's eipenence 
convinces me of hia worth. We ahall lose hini, however, if lie 
continues to expose himeelT in tire as he did in the lost three dan : 
indeed hia escape was then most wonderful. His hat and coat were 
shot through in many places, beaidea the wound in hia leg. He 
places himself among tbe sharp ahootera, without, as they do, shultvr- 
ing himself from the enemy's fire. This will not answer ; and I hope 
that hia friends will give hinn a hint on the subject." 

Perhaps the finest of the five days' encounters was that which 
baa been called the battle of St. Pierre. Generals Stewart, Banj, 
and Ashworth, immortalised themselves by their valour. General 
Abbe, a " man noted for vigour," at tbe head of heavy columiu uf 
infantry, supported by guns, furiously assayed Hill's Diviaions, md 
in spite of the determined attitude of the 50th and tbe 92nd Bogi- 
ments, and the gallantry of the 3rd and 71st, and the FortugueM 
Ca^adorcB, would have defeated tbe British, had not the Highlanden, 
Buddonly returning to the attack, with colours fiying, and band 
playing, raised some doubts in the minds of tlie French comnuuidv 
as to the amount of the reserves he now believed to be coming to t\u 
attack. Waving his sword, he commanded a retreat at tbe v«t 
moment when victory was within his grasp ! 

While tbe left of tbe British army was engaged before Bftjrtume, 
the centre and right under the personal command of Lord Wellington, 
effected the passage of the Gave d'Oleron, on the 2ith Fobniaiy, 18H, 
while Soult leaving Bayonne, drew back his whole force to tie 
heights of Orthes, behind the Gave do Pan, and here awaited the 
approach of Wellington. At day-break, on the 27th of the manUi, 
the British Field Marshal was in his presence, with 87,000 naa. 
including 4000 cavalry and 18 guns. Lord Wellington decided vprn 
an immediate attack. The Icfl wing under Marshal Beiesfbrd, 
attacked the enemy's right at St. Boes, while the 3rd and Gtb 
Divisions under Sir Howlond Hill, with Lord Edward Someraet'a light 
cavalry, were dircct«d against Soult'a left and c«ntr«. Tbe Britiali 
movements were ably executed. TTiH crossed the river in front rf 
the French left and turned their flunk, the enemy holding ttutr 
ground with great obstinacy; while the allied attack was aa mnark- 
able for its impetuosity. A final and protracted struggle ensued ; 
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tut the French unable to auatain the combined OBsault of the alliea, 
eommenced retreating by divisiona, mid conteBting every inch of 
grouad as they abandoned it. Hill's parallel march waa speedily 
discovered, and as that movement tlireatened their rear, the order 
of the retreat was accelerated, and graduoUy naBumed the character 
of a flight. The Brltieh pressed rapidly forward^the French as 
quickly fell hack — both atrove to gain Sault de Navaillea — and though 
charged by the Engliah cavalry, the enemy croesod the Luy de Beame 
before Hill could succeed in coming up.' 

The defeat of the French was decisive, and their loss in killed and 
wounded inuncnse. Six guns and a number of prisoners fell into the 
hands of the British. The fugitive foe threw away their arms, and 
many deserted altogether. Few defeats were marked by more 
injttrioua results to the vanquished than those attendant upon that of 
Orthee. 

In this battle Lord Wellington received a wound from a spent ball 
in the left thigh. It had penetrated the bolster, and did him suiBcieut 
injury to confine him for a few days aftenrarda, though he did not 
at the moment dismount from his horse. 

At the time that theao operations were going on at Orthea, Sir 
John Hope invested Bayonne more closely than he had hitherto 
done, and attacking the village of St. Etienne (capturing a gun and 
some prisoners from the enemy), he established iag potts within 900 
yards of the outworks of the place. 

The result of all the successful movements waS that, by the 1st 
of March, the army having passed the Adour, was in possession of all 
the great communications across the river. Even the direct road to 
Bordeaux was open, and by this Marshal Bereaford and Lord 
Dolhousie, with their respective divisions, advanced. 

Symptoms of a decided change in the feelings of the French people 
in regard to the Napoleon dynasty, now began to manifest themselves. 
The white cockade, the Bourbon emblem, was openly worn, in 
auperseasion of the tri-color, and nothing seemed to be wanting bat 
some apecific declaration by the alhes of their eapouaal of the Bourbon 
cauae to induce the populace to pronounce emphatically for the 
Hestoration. Lord Wellington saw thia, and urged the point upon 
the British Ministry. "Any declaration from us, would," said he 
to Lord Liverpool, " I am convinced, raiae such a flame in the country 
as woidd aoon spread from one end of it to the other, and would 
infallibly overturn Napoleon." And then came one of those pointed 
paragraphs which disclosed the decided character of the man. He 

> "VlBL(iriHDrthaBrl(ldiAimiM,"bj Unwell, 
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would not so act by us if he bad the opportunity. He would certainly 
overturn the British authority in Ireland if it waa in hia power." 

The Due d'Angoulcme hod, previous to this time, joined Lord 
Wellington's head quarters incog., with the view of taking advantage 
of the advance of the allies to proclaim Louis KVIII., under cover 
of their ariDB. He now proceeded vcitli the diviaiona of Bereaford 
and Dalhousie, and as soon as he reached Bordeaux Louia XVIII. 
waa procUimed by the Mayor, ia terms which left it to be inXunvd 
that the restoration of that monarch wua the direct object of the alliea. 

Considering that a treaty of peace was negotiating at ChntilloQ 
with Napoleon Bonaparte, thia proelamation annoyed Lord Wellington 
exceedingly. It waa an evil he contemplated, and had taken grtat 
core to prevent. The thing was badly timed, and it involved an 
odensive usurpation of his prerogative aa coniraonder-in-chlef, and > 
miaapprehensiou, if not a wilful disregard, of his sentiments. Ko 
doubt he wished for peace ; it was with the riew of attaining that 
groat desideratum he had entered Trance-, and he was aboru oil 
anxious to too the hateful tyranny of Napoleon exchanged for a 
more moderate rule. Yet he did not feel himself at liberty to giv« 
I the countenance of his name and tbe aervicea of his soldiers, at that 
particular juncture, to compel a submission to tbe authority of ibo 
Bourbons. His instructions to Marshal Beresford and Lord 
Bolhousie are very explicit on this head, and those generals, fiutlifu! 
I to their charge, had obeyed his orders to the letter. They kept iho 
troops compactly together in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, ao that 
they should be free to act as circumstaneea might render ueceaaaiy, 
without being involved in the eontesta of opposite parties for 
dvic aupremocy. It was by no means certain, while Napoleon 
was yet strong enough to negotiate on eijual terms with tho 
allies, that a counter-revolution might not take place in Bordeaux 
if peace should be proclaimed, and his position as Emperor rvmaia 
undisturbed. 

In spite, however, of all Lord Wellington's care, tlio Due 
d'Angouleme persevered in encouraging a belief among the French 
people that the allies had assembled in France '^ pour rtmptacer b 
Ji^u det nalioiu par un monar^ue, prre dtt peuple ; " ' tbhl they had 
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conducted the Bourbous into Prance, and thftt it was only through 
Louis XVIII. that the French could hope to appease the resentment 
of a neighbouring nation from letting loose upon it the moat perfidious 
of doHpotisma. Lord Wellington indignant at these atutements, 
addreasrid a powerful remonstrance to the Due d'Angoulfime, which, 
if it baa not the merit of conciseness, left, in the iteration of his 
sentiments, no ground of misconception i — 

" I am much concerned to find that the statement which I had 
repeatedly the honour of making to your Eoyal Highness of the 
principles on which I was determined to act in regard to the cause of 
your Royal Highness' family in France, had made so little imprea- 
siou on your KoynJ Highness' mind, aa that your Eoyal Highness 
did not perceive, til! jou had read my letter of the 16th, that the 
proclamation of the Mayor of Bordeaux was not consistent with 
what I had declared to your Eoyal Highness. This circumstance 
renders caution on my part more than ever necesaory. I am not 
acting as an indiridual ; I am at the head of the army, and the 
confidential ogeot of three independent nations; and supposing 
that, as au individual, I could submit to have my views and inten- 
tions in such a case misrepresented, aa the Greneral of tho allied 
army, I cannot. 

" I enclose to your Eoyal Highness the copy of a paper given, I 
believe, hy your Eoyal Highness to Lieutenant-Geueral tlic Earl of 
Ualhousic, wliich shows the consequences of theeomurepresentations. 
I occupied Bordeaux with a detachment of the army iu the coiu^e 
of my operations, aud certain persona iu the city of Bordeaux, 
contrary to my advice and opinion, thought proper to proclaim King 
Louis XVIII. These persons have made no exertion wliatever; 
they have not subscribed a shilling for the support of the cause, 
and tliey have not raised a single soldier ; and then, because I do 
not extend the posts of the army under my command beyond what 
I think proper and convenient, and their properties and families 
are ex|iosed, not on account of their exortioua in the cause (for they 
have made none), but on account of their premature declaration 
contrary to my advice, such persona are to bo blamed, and, in a 
manner, called to account. 

'■ My eiperienco of revolutionary wars taught me what I had to 
expect, and induced nio to warn your Boyal Highness not to be in a 
hurrj-. I beg your Eoyal Highness to tell the writer of this paper, 
and all such persons, that no power on earth shall induce me to 
depart from what I conceive to bo my duty towards the Sovereigns 
whom I am serving; aud that I will not risk even a company of 
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lave properties and familiea placed in 
I oontrary to my advice and opinion. 

" In reply to your Boyal llighoeBa' letter of tLe 24th inst^ ind 
ipoD tbo whole of the subject, I bare to state, that I hope yoiu 
Boyai UighneBs will shape your conduct, and your Boyol Highnem' 
couiuellora will adt-ise you to draw your proclamationB and declaiv 
tioas, in such manner, as that I may not be under the necessity of 
' declaring by prodamation, what my opinions and principles hsTe 
invariably been, and what I have repeatedly declared to your B<^ 
Highness. 

" 1st. I consider your Eoyal Highness free to act eiactly m yoor 

hSoyol Uighness may think proper, without consulting my opinion In 

I' any manner. All that I ask is, that neither my name, nor the name, 

I nor the authority of the allied governments, may be adduced, moie 

I particularly when I am not consulted ; or, if consulted, when I hare 

given my opinion against the measure adopted. 

" 2ndly. I told you Eoyal Highness that, if any great town or 

' district should declare itself in favour of your Royal 

\ Highness' family, I would interfere in no niaaner with tbc 

p>vemmcnt of that town or district; and that if there was > 

|eneral declaration tliroughout the country in favour of your 

I house, I should deliver into your hands the government of tb 

I vbole country which should have been over-run by oar umict. 

The fact is, that iba dechiration, even at Bordeaux, is not uoanimous ; 

that the spirit has not spread elsewhere, not even in La Vend^, nor 

in any part that I know of occupied by the army. The events in my 

contemplation, therefore, have not occurred ; and I should be guilty 

of a gross breach of my duty to the allied sovereigns, and of cruelly U> 

the inhabitants of the country, if I were to deliver them over to your 

Boyal Highness prematurely, or contrar)' to their inclinations. 

" 3rd]y. I entertain no doubt whatever, that when onco tbcra is 
any declaration in favour of the cause of yonr Royal UiglmMs' 
family, it ia important that it should be general ; and I sincorely wish 
it was BO. But I can interfere in no manner to produce tliia genenl 
declaration ; nay, more, I must, as an honest man, acquaint all tboM 
who shall talk to me upon the subject with the state of aflaira beti 
the allies and the existing government of France, as I hnTo d 
this moment. 



" It is not in my power, under existing circumstanoes, to i 
your Boyal Highness the advance of money you desire ; and, uu 
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lifter what has posBed, I doubt whether I do not exceed the line of 
iiiy diity in affording jour cause uny countenance or support 
whatever. 

" In answer to the note enclosed by your BoyaJ Highness, drawn 
by your Koyal Highnesa' council in the name of jour Royal High- 
ness, it appears to me to be written in the same erroneous view 
mth the proclamation of the Mayor of Bordeaux. 

" The object of the note ia to show that I am bound to support the 
operations of your Eoyal Highnesa' GoTemmcnt by the military 
power of the army, because your Royal Highness entered the country 
with tlie army, and I have been the passive spectator of the declara- 
tion of a part of the city of Bordeaux in favour of your Royal High- 
ness' family. If I am to be bound by such means to employ the 
army in this manner, it is still more inciiraheTit upon me, than it was 
before, to be cautious as to the degree of encouragement (and, to 
speak plainly, permission), I shall give to the measuroa taken by 
your Royal Highness' adherents, to induce the people in any district, 
occupied by the army, to declare iu your Royal Highness' favour. 

" I must say, also, that it ia a curious demand to make upon me, 
who, in any light, can only be considered as an ally, to permit troops to 
support the operations of your Royal Highness' civil government ; 
when I ought to have a right to expect military asustonce from your 
Boyal Highness against the common enemy. 

" In answer to this note, I must tell your Boyal HiglinesB that, 
until I shall see a general and free decliu-atiou of the people in favour 
of your Royal Highness' family, such as I know they ore disposed, 
and pant for an opportunity, to make, I_will not give the assistance 
of the troops under my command to support any system of taxation, 
or of civil government, which your Royal Highness maj' attempt to 
Bitablish ; and I hope your Boyal Highness will not attempt to 

tablish Huch a eystem beyond Bordeaux." 

The divisions of Dulhouaie and Beresford had moved towards 
lordeaiix on the 8th of March. Simultaneously with their advance 

)rd Wellington penetrat<-d further into FrsJice, still observing the 

reatest cautiou and enjoining the kindest treatment of the people. 

Ppon the minds of the Spanish leaders he strongly impressed the 

wliey of conciliation. However France might have been reduced, 

fttliere was no doubt that the allies were not Eufficicntjy strong to 

■make any progress, if the inhabitants should have taken part in the 

war against them. What had occurred in the previous six years in 

f the Peninsula was an example to all miUtarj- men on tljat point, and 

f. provided a motive for endeavouriug to conciliate the country, which 
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ma the aeat of war, hj " preserring tbe most rtnct liacipBiif aBong 
tlie troopa, bj mitigating aa much aa ponible the erib wUch wen 
iuBeparabk from war, and br that demeanoar in tlu oficen, in pir 
ticuLar towards the inhabitjuitfl, which would ebov tbem tliat tliej^.at 
leut, (lid not eocoorage the evSt which might be gafiend from tiw 
•oldien." 

Tho march into France offered mnch gratification to tbe troop. 
Their footsteps, like their spirits, acquired ui elasticity from tlw 
novel circuiitBtacc«8 of their aituation. Ther were od the " sacred 
soil " >o much valued bj their enemies — they had brought tW 
British etandard triumphoDtl; from the Tagus and the Douro to tbe 
vicinity of the Garonne — they were in a Isud of compamtire plenlj 
— the spring was advancing, and every day seemed to pcomiae a con- 
summation of tbe object with which they had toiled aiid fought and 
bled, and auifered privations, since 1S08. Every step forward brought 
them chauge of sceue, though the change was not invariably for tho 
better ' — but there was a charm even in the variety. 
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CONGRESS AT CHATILLON. 




' the same time with tlie 

battle of Orthes, ereuls 

taking place on tlie 

banks of the Bhine which 

brought the affairs of Na- 

It haa been said that a cou- 
gresB had been opened at 
CliatilloD, with a view of 
coming to a pacific termina- 
tion of the war with the 
Emperor, and had the ded- 
u of the [jueationH at issue 
rested only with Auatrin and 
Pruaaia, Napoleon might 
bavo continued master of the 
deatinies of France for aome 
time longer. Happily, how- 
ever, for the interests of 
mankind, two nmater-minda 
represented England and Kussia, — Lord Caatlereagb, the British mini- 
ster for foreign affairs, came in person to assist at tbe negociations, 
which until then were carried on, as far as England was concerned, 
by Lords Aberdeen and Cathcart and Sir Charles Stewart ; and the 
Emperor Alexander was the representative of his own empire. The 
principal obstruction to the continuance of hostile operations against 
France was Bcmadotte, the Crown Prince of Sweden, To force him 
to an assent to the invasion of France, Lord Castlereagh threatened 
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to withhold the monthly subsidies which Eoglsnd had granted. 
This altered Beruadotte's tone, and he became a party forthwith to 
a compact among the allied powers, signed at Chaumont on the 
1st of March, in which they bound themselves to maintain an anny 
of 600,000 men (150,000 each. Great Britain at the same time 
contributing an annual subsidy of 5,000,000/.) until Napoleon sliould 
agree to the reduction of France within her ancient limits — the 
formation of a federative union in Germany — the independence of 
Holland, Switzerland, and the lesser States of Italy — and the 
restoration of Spain and Portugal under their ancient eoTereign*. 
With regard to the restoration of the Bourbons the Congress 
determined to leave the French people un constrained. The bvaty 
of Chaumont led to the dissolution of the Congress at Clmtillon, fnr 
all hopes of peace were extinguished by Napoleon's detcruiinatiou 
to hold out for the frontier of the Bhiue. 

Hostilities were now resumed. Marshal Blucher pushed hia forces 
to MeauK in the direction of Paria, and General SocUeu attacking 
Meaux, the trenibling inhabitants of the French capital diatiiictlr 
heard the Prussian cannon thundering in their neighbourhood. 
Blucher, however, could not maintain hiu groimd, for Napoleon wia 
moving on his rear. Ho therefore drow off his army to Soissous to 
form a junction with Generals AVinztngerode and Wuronzow. Manlial 
Oudinot, at the head of the French, came up with the troops of tbo 
latter generals at Bas-aur-Aubo, and a battle ensued on the 27ib 
of Fobruiiry, in which Ihe French were compelled to give w«y before 
superior numbers. Three days later, Oudinot being joioctl by 
Marshal Mncdonald, again offered battle to the olliee, and with i 
heavy loss waa driven out of Troves after a most gallant nauotoanr. 
On the 4th of March, Marshal Blucher formed a janetion with 
'Winzingerodc (who also had Bulow with him), after breaking dmrn 
all the bridges on the Mariie, and escaping Napoleon through the 
capitulation of Soissons, which event made the passage clear betwMO 
the allied troops. 

Napoleon endeavoured to retake Soissons by storm. In thi;* hf 
iailed. He next attacked the Prussians on the plateau of Craow. 
and after a bloody encounter, only to bo paralleled by Albuen iiui 
Culm, the KuHnian and Prussian forces fell back towards Imaa. 
This victory, if it merits tlio name, cost the French 8000 men. A 
brief respite, and then Nupileou utlvanced upon liOon attd atlnded 
the allied forces posted there and in tho vidnity, on the lOtbof 
March. Uc depended for a successful issuo to tbo imccninter on tba 
arrival of Mamlial Mumiout, but Mormont w.os surprised in hit 
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bivouac by the Frussion corps of Zeithen and Prince William of 
PrusBiu, oud routed with, the loss of 40 guns and 2G00 prisoners, 
Napoleon then drew off towarda Soissoua, lifter lofiing 6000 men 
and 46 guns ; and had hardly reached the place nliea the news 
arrived that Bheims had been captured by General St. Priest. 
"With lightning speed he darted off to Rheims — aasaulted and retook 
ihc town with heavy losa to the allies — and then, on the 15th of 
JIarch, held hia laet review. The pitiable aspect of the troops — the 
broken appearance of the regiments — and the disordered state of the 
equipment, conveyed to his mind in language not to be misinterpreted 

I^at hia sun was rapidly setting.' 
Mention has been made of the disinclination of Lord Wellington, 
to see the troops withdrawn from the south of France to operate 
in Holltmd ; but the grounds of the wish of the British minister to 
assemble an army in the Low Countrica are yet to be stated. 

Dow-n to the 15th of November, 1813, the United Dutch Pro- 
vinces had remained under the dominion of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
On that day a counter-revolution broke out in part of the provinces ; 
the people of Amsterdam rose in a body — proclaimed the Uouse of 
Orange with the old cry of Orange boven, and universally hoisted the 
Grange colours. This eiample was immediately followed by the 
other towns of the provinces of Holland and Utrecht, as Haul- 
beru, Leyden, the Hague, Eotterdam, Ac. The French authorities 

firere dismissed and a tempoj-ary govemioent established and pro- 
dftimed in the name of the Prince of Orange, until the Prince, whose 
son was then acting as aide-de-camp to Lord Wellington, should 
arrive, Tlie English were immediately invited to assist in placing the 
Prince upon the throne, and the invitation being accepted, in the 
month of January, Sir Thomas Graham, who Imd recently arrived in 
England from the capture of San Sebastian, was despatched with 6000 
men, to give countenance to tlie new revolution. But the espedition 
was of iittle avaiL In proportion as the cause of Napoleon waned 
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the Prendi >rBiiea ■ugmented tlte stobbonmess of tbtir mutenee. 

' 6«Den] Kzsrret defeated &r Thomas Graham vidi conoidtSKhle 

I abutter and the looa of many priaonen ait Bergen-op-Zoofa ; nd 

Caniot, the &nioaa Tppoblican engineer, resisted all tbe cSart» at the 

' Brituh to take Antwerp. Marshal Daroost, the Pnnce d*Bdaaidil, 

CODdocted also a resolute defence of Hambnrgh, which wiQ long it 

remenabered for the extremitiea to whit^ the atj was redaoid. 

Hambargh, in Gtct, became a he^ of mins ; horMS, dogs, the hides of 

alaogiitered sniinals, rata and o&al of tbe most disgusting kind, vcn 

used aa food both hj soldien and citizens. Daroast Ikied as bred 

his men, and resisted with heroic constancy and derotion th« man; 

tempting offers and fierce threats that were altematelj held out bj 

the enemy to induce him to surrender his trust. 

After the battle of Orthes, M&nhal Soult retreated tovsrd* 
Tarbes, in order to secure a junction, if necessary, with Suchet in 
Catalonia. He was followed by Bereaford and Ttill , the former 
sdruicing by Mont de Marsan and the latter by Aire, where a sboit 
affair* disastrous to the French, took place. The Frenck at Aire 
were well posted, but Hill saw the importance of iostaatly bringing 
them to action, and sent I>e Costa's Portuguese to open tho bait. 
These were driven back in confusion, and tbe heavy French colmnD 
vas on the point of taking odraatage of their deroute, when Sir 
Rowland Hill detached General Byng's brigade to their reliefl Thin 
movement settled the fortune of the day — Byng gallantly chargod tbe 
enemy, and drove tbem Irom the field- Soult then abandoned the 
town and the frontiers, and hastily crossed the Adoiir. 

It was only two days after the affair at Aire that the Prince Begrat 
of Great Britain, ever generouslj watchful of the glorious aattg of 
"Wellington, granted him his permission to wear the insigiua of ihs 
Orand Cross of the Imperiat Order of Maria Theresa, bestowed bf 
Austria; the Imperial Bussian Military Order of St. Geoi^; tbe 
Boyal Prussian Military Order of the Bhick Eagle, and the Bojal 
Swedish Military Order of the Sword. It was a qto^t unquestionable 
proof of the fiBtimatton ia which the Northern allies held the serricet 
of tho British Field-Marshal tJiat each should hare evinced rm- 
' prtMemenl to do him honour. They felt that all tbe valour and 
perseverance displayed in the North would have been aa nothing, in 
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the general attempt to crush Napoleon, had not Spain hcen cleared 
and the south of France occupied by the British. 

The next measure of Lord Wellington waa to inyest Bayonne, 
The necessary maieriel for this enterprise was speedily obtnined from 
England through the port of Passagca, and in the meanwhile Bordeaui 
woa left to the care of Lord Dalhousie, and Marshal Bereaford waa 
recalled to the grand army with his corps. 

Soult occupied positions on the right bank of the Adour, with 
■advanL'ed pickets on the town of Tarhes. Ou the 20th of March, 
Hill drove in these pickets, while General Clinton with the 6th 
Division, and General Ponsonhy and Lord Edward Somerset crossed 
the river between Vic Bigorae and Rabasters, with the view of turning 
the right of the French, and so gaining Soult's rear. Soult saw his 
danger, and, under the cover of the night, fell ba«k upon Toulouse, 
destroying the bridges as he passed them. 

The city of Toulouse ia surrounded on three aides by the canal of 
Languedoc and the river Garonne. The suburb to the left of the 
river (called St. Cj-prien) was fortified with strong field-works in 
front of an ancient wall, and formed a good tele de ponf. Each bridge 
of the canal wsa likewise supplied with a tSte de ponl, defended in 
some plaeefl by musketry, and in all by the artillery ou the ancient 
wall. Beyond the canaJ to the eastward, and between that and the 
river Ers, is a height which extends as far as Montaudran, and over 
which pass all the approaches to the canal and towti to the eastward, 
which it defends. This height (called Calviuet) was additionally 
fortified with five redoubts connected hy lines of entrenchments, and 
to render the approach to Toulouse still more diiEcult, Soidt destroyed 
all the bridges over the Era within reach of the allied army. 

In the beginning of April, Lord Wellington commenced operations 
against Toulouse hy forcing the passage of the Garonne, and by the 
liOth of April ho was prepared to attack the enemy in hia very 
:fi)rmidahle positions. 

The attack was commenced by Marshal Beresford, who, marching 
over some very difScult ground, carried the village of Montblanc. 
General DonFreyre then moved forward with the Spanish corps under 
his command, under a vcrj- heavj- fire of both musketry and cannon, 
and soon gained the heights of Pugade, where his men lodged them- 
selves under some banks close to the enemy's entrenchments. They 
then attempted the heights of Calvinel, but were driven back with 
great loss. They rallied, but as they approached a hollow road which 
lay in their path, the French poured upon them such a tremendous 
fire that they fled in the utmost panic. Lord Wellington covered 
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Colonel Cogiilan of the Clat, and Lieutenant- Colonel Forbes of the 
45th — officers of great merit. 

On the 12th of April, Lord Wellington entered Toulouse in 
triumph, the authorities declaring for the Bourbons, and the mob 
shouting VtEe notre Liberateur ! On the evening of that day, 
Colonels Cooke and St. Simon arrived at the allied head-quarters 
with intelligence that, on the 3rd of April, hostilities between France 
and the other Powers had ceased, and the war wns virtuaUy nt an 
end, for Napoleon Bonaparte had abdicated the throne of France.' 

Marshal Soult was formally apprised of the abdication of Napoleon 
on the night of the 13tk. Indeed, it has been said that be was aware 
r of the abdication before the battle of Toulouse, and merely risked the 
' engagement in the hope of closing the WTir with the prestige of victory. 
From this imputation, however, he was fully exonerated by Lord 
"WeUiugtoD, who proved to Sodt'a calumniators the physical impos- 
sibihty of hia acquiring the information at that distance &om Paris, 
and in so abort a time. But even wheu the news of the abdication 
did come, Soult refused to give in hia adhesion to the Eourbona, and 
merely offered a suapenaion of hostilities, To this Lord Wellington 
would by no means assent, and immediately commenced the pursuit 
of the beaten divisions of the Slarslinl ; but Soult soon saw the utter 
folly and inutility of continuing the contest, and in five days after- 
wards halted hia troops, and acknowledging the provisional govern- 
ment, agreed upon a suspension of hostilities, to which Suchet, who 
had joined him, became a party. The convention ran as follows: — 

" Field Marshal the Morquia of Wellington, and the Marsliala the 
Duke of Dalmatia and the Duke of Albufcni, being desirous of 
considering a suspension of hostilitiea between the omiies under their 
respective orders, and of agreeing upon a lino of demarcation, have 
named the undermentioned officers for that purpose ; viz,, on the 
pfart of the Marquis of Wellington, Major- (Jeneral Sir George Murray, 
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and Major-Geneml Don Luis "Wimpffen, and on the part of the 
Duke of Dalmatia and of the Duke of AJbufera, tbe General of 
Division Count G)aza&. 

" These officers having exchanged their full powers, hare igned 
upon the foUovriag articles : — 

" Art. Ist. — From the dato of the present oonrention then? shall 
be a GUspensioD of hostilities, between the allied omiiea undrr ihr 
orders of Field Marshal the Marquis of Wellington, and tbe annin 
of France, under the orders of Marshal the Duke of Dalmntia, and of 
Marshal tbe Duke of Albufera. 

" Art. 2nd. — Hostilities shall not be recommenced on either part 
without a prrTious notice being given of five days. 

" Art. 8ni. — The limits of the department Haute Graronne, wili 

the departments of Arriege, Aude, and Tom, shall be the Uat of 

demarratiou between the ftrmies, as £ar as the town of Buzet on iht 

river Tarn. The line will then follow the course of the Saur to iti 

junction with the Garonne, making a circuit, however, on the kfl 

bank of tbe Saur, opposite Montauban, to tbe distance nf three 

quarters of a league from tbe bridge of Mont&aban. From the month 

of the river Saur, tbe line of demarcation will f<J]ow the right bask 

of the Qaroaue, as fitr as tbe limits of the department of tbe Lot 

i GaroiUM, with the department of La Gironde. It will then fttt 

r. %gr Iia B«ole, StatTeteira^ and Bauian. to tbe Dordovoe. and will 

■ JbOow tlw right hand of tfaat river, and of tbe Gtrouk, to the tm- 

E'2b lite vnMf bowvrer, of a different line of demarcatian hanng hw* 

|^«^f detanuMd bj- lieotenaat-Genenl Dalhooaie and GannJ 

I, Dm fine iied npta bj tboae otteen afaall he adhered to.* 
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of Santona ahall return to Franco by land or by sea, and, in either 
case, the passage of the garrison shall be secured, and it will be 
directed upon one of the places or ports most coatiguoua to the army 
of the Dulie of Dalmatia. 

" The shipfl of war or other vessels now in the harbour of Santona, 
belonging to France, shall he allowed to proceed to Eochefort with 
passports for tlint purpose. The Duke of Dalmatia will send an 
officer to communicate to the French General commauding in Santona 
the terms of the present convention, and cause them to be complied 
iritb. 

' Art. 6tb. — The fort of Venaaque shall be made over aa Boon as 
pOBsihlo to the Spanish troops, and the French garrison shall proceed 
by the most direct route to the head quarters of the French army; 

e garrison will remove with it the anna and ammunition wliioh are 
originally French. 

"Art. 7th. — The line of demarcation between the allied armies and 
the army of Marshal Suchet, shall he the line of the portion of Spain 
and France, from the Mediterranean to the limits of the department 
of the JIautc Garonne. 

»" Art. 8th. — The garrisons of all the places which are occupied by 
the troops of the army of the Duke of Albufera, shall be allowed 
to return without delay into France. These garrisons shall remove 
with tbem all that properly belongs to them, aa also the arms and 
Mtillery which are originally French. 
" The garriBon of Murviedro and of Peniscola aholl join the garrison 
of Tortosa, and these troops will then proceed together by the great 
load, and enter France by Perpignan. The day of the arrival of 
these garrisons at Geuna, the fortresses of Figuuon and of Busas 
shaU be made over to the Spanish troops, and the French garrisons 
of these places shall proceed to Perpignan. 

"As soon aa information is received of the French garrisons of 
Murviedro, Peniscohi, and Tortosa having pasaed the French frontier, 
the place and porta of Barcelona shall be made over to the Spanish 
troops, and the French garrisons shall march immediately for 
Perpignan. The Spanish authorities will provide for the necessary 
means of transport being supplied to the French garrisons on their 
march to the frontier- The sick or wounded of any of the French 
garrisons, who are not in a state to move with the troops, shall remain, 
and he cured in the hospitals where they are, and will be sent into 
France as soon as tbey have recovered. 

" Art. Otb.^From the date of the ratifications of the present 
' convention, there shall not bo removed from Peniscola, Murviedro, 
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Tortosa, Barcelona, or any of the other places, any ariilleiy, arma, 
ammunition, or any other military effects belonging to the Spanish 
goremment, and the proyisions remaining at the evacoation of these 
places shall be made over to the Spanish authorities. 

''Art. lOth. — The roads shall be free for the passage of the oouriers 
through the cantonments of both armies, provided they are famished 
with regular passports. 

''Art. 11th. — During the continuance of the present oonTention 
deserters from either army shall be arrested, and shall be deliyeied 
up if demanded. 

" Art. 12th. — The navigation of the Gturonne shall be free from 
Toulouse to the sea, and all boats in the service of either army 
employed on the river, shall be allowed to pass unmolested. 

" Art. 13th. — The cantonments of the troops shall be arranged, so 
as to leave a space of two leagues at least between the qxiartera of 
the different armies. 

" Art. 14th. — The movements of troops for the establiBbment of 
their cantonments shall commence immediately after the ratification 
of the present conveution. 

"The ratification is to take place within twenty-four hours for 
the army of the Duke of Dalmatia, and within forty^eight hours 
for the army of the Duke of Albufera. 

" Done in triplicate at Toulouse, on the eighteenth of April, 1814." 



{Signed) C.MURRAY, M^^ 
&c., (i.-M.-G. 

{Approuvi) LE M. DUC D- 
ALBUFEKA 



(Signed) LUIS WIMPFFEN, 
Xefede E.-M. -G.de 
Campana de los 
exercitos Espanolcs. 

(Confirmed) WELLINGTON. 



(Signed) DE OAZAN, U 
Lt.-Gciu-raL 

(^Approuvi) M. DUC DK DAL- 
MATIE. 



In publishing the foregoing convention to the army, the British 
Field-Marshal took the opportunity of congratulating the troops 
upon the prospect of an honourable termination to their labours. 
He thanked the generals, the officers, and soldiers for their uniform 
gallantry and discipline in the field, and for their conciliatory conduct 
towards the inhabitants, adding his hope that they would continue 
the same good conduct while it might be necessary to detain them in 
Prance, that they might leave the country with a lasting reputatioOf 
not less creditable to their gallantry and spirit in the field than 
to their regularity and good conduct in quarters and in camp. 

The same ignorance of what was passing in Paris, and caused the 
battle of Toulouse, prevailed at Bayonne, and led on the 14th of 
April to a needless waste of blood, which filled Lord Wellingtoa 
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with poignant regret. While Lieutenant- General Sir John Hope 
was blockading the town, the garrison made a dashing sortie, and, 
breaking through the allied line of inTestment, carried the village 
of St. Etienne. The advanced pickets were promptly supported, and 
the besiegers immei) lately recovered all their positions ; but not until 
900 of the French had been placed kors de combat, and 600 of the 
allies killed and wounded. The latter also lost 236 prisoners, among 
whom was the brnve Sir John Hope, the commander. Whilst bringing 
up reinforcementa to the deforced pickets, his horse was killed under 
him, and he himself was wounded. Before he could extricate himself, 
he was seized hy a party of the enemy and carried away a prisoner, 
It will surprise the English reader, not already versed in the 
history of the Peninsular War, to learn that the battle of Toulouse 
■was claimed as a rictory hy the French, and that in long aft«r years 
the vanity of the nation was gratified by the grant of a sum of money 
hy the legislature in aid of a monument to he raised in honour of 
the battle! The grounds on which the claims rested were, the 
repulse of Picton and the faOure of Sir Rowland Hill to carry the 
Buburb. These, however, were only partial reverses, which, more or 
less, distinguiah every aetion. It is the upshot which determines 
■where the victory lies, and as Lord Wellington occupied Toulouse 
within sii-and-thirty hours after the battle, the French Marshal was 
to all intents and purposes defeated. 

The subject of the claims of the French to a" victory" at Toulouse 
waa ably diecusaed and dispoHed of in the Qtiarterli/ Review of 1838. 
The astuto reviewer showed that, although accidents certainly did 
happen to the British army, such as the carrying away a bridge on the 
Garonne after Beresford had passed it, Marshal Soult did not take 
advantage of them ; and that if he had attempted to do ao, the Duke 
of "Wellmgton was in a position to have thwarted him. " It was hke 
a game of chess^Soult, perhaps, might have taken Wellington's 
knight, but Wellington, at the next move, would have taken liis 
queen, and checkmated him altogether." The reviewer further 
eetahlished on the evidence of French writers. General de Vaudan- 
eourt, a critic in the Revue da Midi, Marshal Suchet, Colonel La 
PcfiB, and General de St, Denys, that the battle was, " beyond con- 
tradiction, lost by Soult ; " that, atVer the loss of Fort Sypii^re, the 
" profpect of victory was abandoned by the French ; " that Soult 
himself admitted in letters that the communication with Montauban, 
from which Lord Wellington "cut him ofT," was of the greatest 
, importance to him ; that he was resolved to defend Toulouse " at all 
► risks," because the pretervation of the city was of the greateit 
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beuag finoed to G^it for a punge to ViOe Vtwathet TiatOj, 
Uxnlid Sttdwt ^nki of the aaaj vodrr Soott n kning ben 
agfwiA (deatntyed) in a elHi|itcr of his Ucmoin, vnttoi to defaij 

Bodt, sfter an, the proof of the nctocy lay in the raanlt. If Ldri 
I "WeUiDgtoii did not, bj' the valoor and detenmBatiao of kit talOp\ 
[ Arive Sonlt oat of Toolome, why did the ManU quit the town f 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



ird WeUington ciealcd a Dokc— HanDun to hla Opneralii, Lords Combrnattt udHlll— 
Thi Duke vlnili Faiii nod Madriit— Ficib r>iiU*.mi'nUr)' gnuiU— Tlic Allied Soidrcigiu 
ud Iheli U«ienl> licit EngliDd—TIit Hake of Wdllngtoa iiIk letunu to Engliind. 

HE conclusion of ths war In a miinner 
BO honourable to the British and 
allied arms, and with such apparent 
deOuite results aa the removnl of 
NapoEeoa Bonaparte to a little 
island in tlie Mediterranean, dif- 
fused universal happiness. Every 
one concerned had done hia part 
nobly, and it vraa fully believed 
that the restoration of the Bour- 
bons, wrought by foreigB arms, was 
perfectly acceptable to the French 

To complete the honours which 

the Prince B«gent had delighted to bestow upon the man who hud 

ted armies victoriously from the Tagus and the Douro to the 

Garonne, in the presence of ten thousand difEculties, his Koyal 

Highness now advanced the Afarquis of Wellington to the peerage 

by the title of Marquis of Douro and Dukb of Wellinotos, And 

to impart all possible grace to this magnificence of reward, tlie 

Prince at the aamo time conferred peerages on Sir John Hope, 

Sir Thomas Grahara, Sir Stapleton Cotton, Sir Bowland HiU, and 

■'Sir W. Carr Bereaford, who thus severally became Lords Niddry, 

iXynedoch, Combermere, Hill, and Beresford. The Prince had prc- 

aiy shown aome kindness to the Dowager Lady Momington, the 

lOthev of the Duke of Wellington, upon the occasion of the battle 

lof Yittoria. 
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o»-^aentbertkat be lad «>w»yi ■fcrtwmiwl froa lAiiig 
ir wif &WIOT for hiBMlC Bm^itii^ iipsB o 

I lAo, witb lOL per di^ (ndimd fay iaeaae^ai 
! C%kt gBinea*), vaa expected to ke^ ^ a gn 
I lacnej in rfaritif, Ac:, be tmB- i iwnikiiiiil of m io M iiapmcjtl 
IB. Oa Ae contzM7, W alkmd tkii^ to tolw iMi 
nre wiNs be bopofat £«iiketiaM &r Sir S. H31 and Sr 
l<0tapfetoaCottoB,bedidiMtetamtan to poiirt oat wbi abstf 
r be reecmpefHed bf tbe 8o«ct«^ Ibr tbe aemcee i^^deivd mdtr lii 



epgworof lb 
r fail immedtite Imwm lnM«a. It vac via aiked \j 
'i lOBw one of U^ rank to eolidt an bonotarf <fiitinetira fur im, 
" itbe vnte: — 

" I bave nan* oAaJemd directlf to pcoeeie Ibr aa*- offieer, 
dcr nj tammmA, tbow maika of 1^ M^ertf 'b EmKir b;r 
I tou^ bare been boDonredT nor do I b^ien that anr hare 
'. ipplied for tben, or bare binted tfarongb any otber qnarter 
> obtnn dteaa. Tbe; bare been eoa&ned, as &r «• I 
I pBj kacM^edge, ymtmeoMiy, m tbe <xif node in 1x17 

I be aceeptoUe^ or hcBflvra and dutiactiaa 

TW wdj shan vlieb I ban bad in ^ 
I bjr hdnpn; tbe noda aad a ~ ~ 

a of the vnj distinctlj under tbe riea- of tbe 8 
niaepabtiCtianTRports to tbe Se u a tMj of Stato; and I J 
happy to otete, that no Genenl in tliia anay ha* wan fraqnoillr 
than jTnwtadf dtacrrtd and olWuiwd thu &ronnl>le report of jour 
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r JutiactiflB bj wUcb thoee an g mde d rbo adrae tbe [^^tBee BBgenI 

he bettowng thoee boeotualife Boaki of diitiactiaii, and yon ail 
[ iwt expect that I riMold ater Dpon aoA a aecaiaaon. What I 
I muld reooBBieBd to yoo >«, to expma neither iliwp|>oiiit»«iat nar 
[ viahea apon the rahject, erca to am J n tiatrt e finend, mndk leai to Ae 
~ vniMeal. Cootian^ aa 70a bam done M th ti to. to dei u rre tfaa 
I JwooanUa dialiiMtinii to which joa »afm, and 70a maf ba cettva 

t. if tbe Giw w w ot ti iria^ 70a vill oMata it. If yon ihaBU 
V|M obtain il, yoa nay depend apoa it thit there is no penoa of 
I^Aoee good opiiuoa you vDoUbeaabcitoa^ who viDthiakfttvwM 
ft-«f yoo ott that acconat. 
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"The coraparison between myself, wlio have been the most 
favoured of his Majesty's Bubjects, axid you, will not be deemed 
quite correct ; and I advert to my own situation only to tell you, 
that I recommend to you conduct which I have always followed. 
Notwithstanding the numerous favours that I have received from the 
Crown, I have never solicited one; and I have never hinted, Dor 
would any one of my friends or relations venture to hint for me, 
a deeire to receive even one ; and much as I have been fevoured, the 
consciousness that it has been given spontaneously by the King and 
E«gent, gives me more satisfaction than anything else. 

" I recommend to you the same conduct and patience ; and, above 
all, resignation, if, after all, you should not succeed ia acquiring nhat 
you wish ; and I beg you to recall your letters, which you may be 
B'Csrtain will be of no use to you." 

I Those who have followed the fortunes of Wellington, aa detailed in 




e foregoing pnges, wil! have met with the names of the five generals, 
o now received peerages, often enough to be assured that they had 
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well eamed the titles bestowed on them. Lord Combermere wbs 
particularly deserring of farour. He had led the jaung and inei- 
perienced cavalry of Great Britain and the allies against the adminbly- 
trained Dragoons and Cuirassiers of France, and was almost always 
successful in his charges. His previous service in Handera and in 
India had given him considerable experience under tbe eye of 
Wellington and Lake ; and at a very e«rly period in the BBnimwila, 
Wellington deemed him so deserving of advancement that he mffSfti 
to have him promoted to Lieutenant*General in Portugal, and, after 
Salamanca, begged for a red ribbon on his behalf. 

Of Lord Hill's character, mention has already been made. Ko 
General was ever more beloved. He always led his divuionB to 
victory ; always had care for his men and officers in quarters ; ahraji 
conducted his marches with skill, ensuring safety. And the troopt 
recognised his interest in them by exemplary condact, devotion to 
his will, and an anxiety to do him honour on all possible oceasimif. 
A story is extant that when the 28th Begiment was quartered at 
Gfilisteo, four leagues from Coria, in May 1813, they determined to 
celebrate the second anniversary of the battle of Albuera by giving i 
dinner to their beloved chief. This, in a camp on such service, wh 
not a very easy matter; but what cannot Englishmen do wha 
prompted by a noble enthusiasm? They had neither chairs nor 
tables — two very important accessories to dinners in general, — uid 
they therefore hit upon the expedient of making Nature supply their 
places. The softest and most even piece of turf that could be found 
was selected, and on this Lieutenant Irwin, of the Engpbieers, marked 
out the length and breadth of a table required for one hundred guesU 
for the staff of the Second Division were invited to the banquet v 
well as the General. The turf was pared off^ and a trench du; 
round outlines large enough for the company. The table was formed 
in the centre, and the sods and mould duly levelled and excavated to - 
give ample room for the legs ; and then the green turf was once morf I 
gently laid on, and supplied the place of the table-doth. Each officer 
invited was desired to bring his own knife, foib, and plate, and not to 
be particular about having them changed. The cookery was of titf 
substantial order — the heavy artillery of the field cuisine. Tbm 
were ponderous joints roasted, and ponderous joints boiled. Thm 
was soup in abundance, in which the shreds of meat gave assuranoe 
that it was, at least, unsparingly concocted. There were pica bakec 
in camp-kettles turned upside-down, of dimensions and qaa^ 
Friar Tuck would not have disdained. "Then came the corda 
welcome of the chief guest — the man who never had an enemy ^nf^ 
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on public grounds, whose bland emilea Bet the company at ease, while 
hia genuine dignity prevented in his presence every word and erery 
act that did not perfectly become it." ' 

Lord Hill had a very narrow escape of being killed at the close of 
the war. While engaged in a reconQoiasaiice at St. Palais, in 
company with Lord Wellington, a shot from n French battery killed 
the horse on which Lord Hill was mounted. Both horse and rider 
fell, the latter quite stunned, but suBtaiiiing no serious injury. The 
escape was wonderful ; for the ball atruck the horse's ahoulder, passed 
through hia body, and between the knees of Lord (then Sir Bowland) 
Hill. 

The new relatione with France rendered the despatch of n British 
Ambasaador to the French Court indiapenaable, and Lord Castlereagh, 
who justly estimated the worth and taleuta of the Duke of WelUngton, 
ofiered bim the appointment. Preparatory to accepting it, the Ouke 
wished to pay a visit to Paria. Tbere were of course aome con- 
siderations of delicacy influencing the mind of the illustrious warrior. 
Would the presence of the conqueror of the French legions be 
acceptable to the French people, whose minds had for yeiu-a been 
prejudiced against him by the lying newspapers of Paris — by the 
published sneers of Napoleon — and the efforts of the carieatitriat P 
Would he not be an cyc-sore to those who identified him only aa the 
author of their own humiliation ? These were grave matters of 
reflection, and to the generous mind of Wellington they addressed 
themaetveB forcibly. On the other hand, would not the presence, 
in a friendly capacity, of the recent enemy of France — aa repre- 
tenled bif Napoleon't tyrannif, and by that aUme — offer a guarantee of 
the perfect amity which hod now been established between the 
thrones of Franco and England, and ofier a proof of the confidence of 
the Ambasaador in the chivalry of the nation whose armies he had so 
long and so successfully opposed P Wellington could only appear 
in Paris either in the offensive cluuscter of a conqueror, or in the 
agreeable position of the representative of a Monarch whose soidiers 
had contributed to restore peace to the land which Napoleon's 
Aggressions and thirst of conquest had drained of its resources. He 
would not go in the former capacity — he did not think that he would be 
obnoxious in the latter. Thus reasoning, and infloencod by hia duty 
to the Prince Begent, he decided to accept the embassy, and 
cordingly set out to pay his reapecta to the King. Louis XVIII. Ho 
la very graciously received, and became an object of much curiosity 
long the Parisians. The allied sovereigns were also marked in 

' ■■ Lift of Lord Hill." 
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their attentionB to him. His stay, however, wm veiy farie^ for his 
services were required for a short period at Madrid. 

Bestored to his throne unshackled hy the conditionB Napoleon 
sought to impose, the King, Ferdinand VU., looked for oounael, in 
the difficult position in which he found himself after so long an 
absence, from the mighty soldier who had paved the way for his 
restoration ; and the Duke of Wellington, believing it to be his 
duty, while yet holding office under the Spanish government^ to 
afford all the aid that might be required of him, did not delay to jcrin 
the King. Much anarchy and confusion prevailed in the Spanirii 
councils. Split into parties, the Cortes distracted themselvea with a 
multitude of amateur '' constitutions," and none of these crotdieta 
seemed to promise a continuance of peace, or to promote the happ- 
ness of the nation. This division was not to be wondered at. The 
nation had been engaged in one of the most terrible and diaastroos 
contests by which any country was ever afllicted ; its territory had 
been occupied by the enemy, society torn to pieces by internal 
dissensions, its ancient constitution destroyed, without being replaced, 
its marine, its commerce, and revenue utterly annihilated ; its colonies 
cast into a state of rebellion, and its credit with other countries 
shaken to the brink. To devise a plan for restoring the country to 
its pristine tranquillity, and to reduce the political agitators and 
antagouists to moderation, was the task which Ferdinand committed 
to the Duke of Wellington. His Grace's scheme, developed in a state 
paper of remarkable clearness, was submitted to the King during his 
stay at Madrid. It was fraught with wise suggestions and marked 
by the candour and straight-forwardness which were alike conspicuous 
in his diplomatic and military passages. Ferdinand seized the first 
opportunity after the Duke's arrival of confirming all the honours 
conferred upon him by the Eegency and the Cortes ; but this act of 
grace did not deter Wellington from the frank expression of his 
sentiments. He advised the King to look at the geographical 
position and topographical peculiarities of Spain, and to be content 
to confine the nation within its natural limits. He showed that 
Spain had benefited but little by the possession of anything bevond 
the boundaries which Nature had prescribed. The branches of the 
Boyal House, established in Italy and elsewhere, had only adhervd 
to Spain when the adhesion was likely to be beneficial to themselves. 
It was, therefore, the true policy of the government to attend ouIt 
to the internal interests of the country, especially as the then state 
of Europe rendered a long peace probable. Giving the King credit 
then, for a desire to ameliorate the internal situation of his kingdom. 
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to restore its marine, ita commerce, and its rerenue, and the settle- 
ment of ita colonies, the Duke proceeded to eiamine which of the 
two powers, France or Greftt Britain, would be the moat desirable 
ally in asBiating the Kicg to reatore his monarchy to its nncient 
splendour. He at once decided that France, from her crippled con- 
dition and the injuries she had inflicted on the Spaniah people, would 
be both useless and unpopular. To preserve a commerce with Great 
Britain was obviously a measure of policy ; for not only would it be 
the moat profitable, because Great Britain consumed in a greater 
degree than other countries those articles in which the riches of Spain 
principally conaisted, but because the maoufacturea of Great Britain, 
from their cheapness, would bear, on importation, larger dutiea than 
those of any other country. The Duke of Wellington always 
plumed himself a little on hia capacity to fill the office of Chancellor 
of the Esehequer, and in thia advice he \Tndicated hia claim to be 
regarded as a financier. He further urged the policy of a strict 
alliance with Great Britain, as the only means of settling the Spanisb 
colonies and adjusting aatiafaetorily the disputes with the United 
States, who bad unjuatifiahly seized some part of the Spanish colonies, 
and aided and abetted the others in rebellion. Glancing at the 
financial condition of Spain, the Duke pointed out that everything 
was in disorder, and the revenue unproductive, the army in arrears, 
and the means of maintaining a body of troops inadequate. From 
Great Britain alone was pecuniary aid to be expected, iDut the Duke 
honestly told the King that thia would not be granted unleas he 
adliered to the protniaea he had made to his subjects on hia resto- 
ration, and would release the numerous innocent prisonerB who bad 
been arrested for alleged political offences, and subject the presumably 
guilty to judicial trials. The Duke wound up hia able memorandum 
in theae words : — 

" Great Britain is materially interested in the prosperity and 
greatness of Spain, and a good understaading and eloae alliance with 
Spain ia highly important to her, and ehe will make sacrifices to 
obtain it ; and there is no act of kindness which may not be eipected 
from such an ally. But it cannot be oipected from Great Britain 
that ahe will take any steps for the firm establishment of a govern- 
ment which she still sees in a fair way of connecting itself with her 
rival, and of eventually becoming her enemy. Like other nations 
she must, by prudence and foresight, provide for her own interests 
by other modes, if circumstances should prevent hia Majesty from 
connecting himself with Great Britain, as it appears by the reasoning 
in thia memorandum is desirable to him." 
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A few days later the Duke offered the Spaniab Miniater of "Wu 
his Eidyice aa to the beat method of arganising the Spanish iDiaalry, 
■nd then resigning his ofBce of Commander-in-Chief of the Spaoiab 
■nny, he returned to France. 

Feoce had been signed at Paris on the 30th of May. Conaideriug 
the relative positJouB of France and the other parties to the treaty, 
who occupied Paris aa conquerors, the treaty was exceedingly 
moderate — nay, generous — in its provisions. It restored to France, 
with slight exceptions, the possessions which she held iu 1792, and 
placed the boundaxies of the kingdom nearly where they wen. 
Such points as could not be readily adjusted at the moment were 
referred to a Congress of Sovereigns, to be thorcaller held at Yieiuu> 
and the allied troops immediately began to evactuitc France. 

The Duke of Wellington took leave of the army at Bordeuu, on 
the l-ltli of June, publishing the following General Order ou hit 
departure ; — 

" The Commander of the Forces being on the point of returning 
to England, again takes this opportunity of congratulating the army 
upon the recent erents, which have restored peace to their country, 
and to the world. 

"The shore which the British army have had in producing tbeae 
events, and the high character with which the army will quit thii 
country, must be equally satisfactoiy to every individual livlongitig 
to it as they are to the Commander of the Forces ; and he tnutc 
that the troops will continue the Game good conduct to tho lost. 

" The Commnnder of the Forces once more requests the army to 
Moopt his thanks. 

"Although circumstances may alter the relations in whioh h« hat 
stood towards them for some years so much to his sntiatiM^tiaB, hr 
assures them he will never cease to feel the warmest interest in tfacir 
welfare and honour, and that he will be at all times happy to be of 
any service to those, to whoso conduct, discipline and gallaatfy, 
Uieir country 18 so much indebt«d." 

The Duko, personally bidding farewell to the principal nS«ni, 
immediately embarked in H.M.'s sloop of war the Aworu), and, MuUog 
for England, reached Dover ou the 23rd of June. The aalato Sni 
}}y tho sloop announced the valuable freight she bore. Immedisti^ 
the yards of all the vessels in Dover harbour were manned, aad lbs 
launch of tho Kymphm frigate was sent to convey on ahore tb* 
"hero of A hundred fights." The guns along the heighta and tl» 
adjoining batteries tbuudcr(>d their welcome to the incomparabk 
■oldior ; uud the news of his arrival spreading like wildfire, 
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loiuandg of persons aaBembled at the pier-heada and along tlie Bhore 
) greet him with their theera. A eaniage stood at the pier to 



invey him to the Ship Inn ; but WellingtoL 






scarcely o 



shoulders of on enthusiastic 
crowd and borne to his destination amidst the iterated cheers of the 
populace. 

A Ibrtnigbt previous to the arrival of the Duke, the Emperor of 
Sussia, the King of Prussia, the sons, brother, and nephew of the 
latter, the Grand Duchess of Oldenburgh, the sister of the Emperor ; 
Marshal Blucher ; the Hetman of the Cossacks, Platoff ; the Prince 
of Orange, and a great many more princes and members of illustrious 
foreign Houses, had arrived in England on a visit to the Prince 
Begeot ; and numerous appropriate Jetes at Carlton Palace, the 
Guildhall, the parks, Ac., had been given iu their honour. Public 
enthusiasm was raised to a high pitch of effervescence. The E<iyal 
viaitors were the objects of great curiosity. The Ducheas of Olden- 
tiKgh gave a fashion to bonnets ; Platoff and his attendant Cossacks 
were followed by crowds, and the troasers of the fierce horsemen of 
the Don and the Volga were universally adopted by the petits 
maitret of the day. But, perhaps, the visitor who attracted the 
;e8t sliare of notice wm the veteran soldier, Blueher. For many 
lonths his deeda of heroism and undaunted peraeverance in the war 
'with Napoleon, had been in the mouths of tbousands, and England 
now panted to mark her admiration by the cheers which accoui ponied 
his progress whenever he moved abroad. Marshal Prince Blucher, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Prussian army, noa no common man. 
Bom in 1742, at his lather's country-acat in Pomerauia, he aerved 
from his fifteenth year, beginning his military career in the " Seven 
Tears' War," under the patronage and command of the celebrated 
Zeitcn, the friend and favourite of Frederic the Great, Ardent from 
infancy, Blucher preferred the cavalry, and entered into the regiment 
of £ed Husaars, which had acquired peculiar distinction for its bravery 
different occasions, but particularly for defeating the French in 
memorable battle of Roabach. In tliis regiment he continued 
:ly twenty years, when he took offence at the promotion over him 
officer. Superior influence caused his remonstrances to 
be disregarded ; irritated at the injustice, he challenged the favoured 
youngster — ^a duel took place ; and Blucher, in disgust, denionded 
and received hia discharge. After this he lived some years in retire- 
ment, occupying himself in the cultivation of his paternal estates, 
which were tolerably extensive. In this seclusion be became par- 
ticularly partial to literature and the arts, Blucher did not remain 
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unknowQ to the different adminifltrations of the Prusaiim g 
while absent from his profession ; but the atem and unforgiring 
diBpoditioQ of the Bovereign caueed him to repel all attempts of ibe 
irieDda of Blucher to procure his restoration to the aemce. H«, 
however, regularly appeared aa a spectator at the grand anmnl 
reviews, and at one of these, after the death of Frederic II., he wm 
noticed by Frederic William III., who restored him to his laak. 
From this period, he began to ascend most rapidly to eminence. He 
verj- soon obtained a squadron in his old regiment of hussars. Th* 




Colonel not long after died, and Blucher obtaioed his rmnk. H» 
now came into peqjetuai service, his regiment being under the 
orders of the Duke of Brunswick ; whose name and docds Bw 
familiar to this hour on the banks of the Rhine, where he distb- 
guishcd himsell' in the revolutionary canpaigna. Tlie vanoua attairk* 
which he made were all similar and characteristic. It was hia plan 
to rush upon the enemy with irrcHistible impetuowty, to retirA ou 
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meeting with serious oppositioa ; to place himself at a distance and 
minutely obaerve the enemy's movements, to take advantage of every 
indication of weaknesa and disorder by a new attack, and then to 
dart upon his opponents with the rapidity of lightning, cut hia way 
into the rants, make a few hundred prisoners, and retire again. 
This was the usual manfeurre of Blueher, who, by such a mode of 
warfare, acquired considerahle reputation, particularly at Hientveller. 
When the I'rench invaded Prussia, in the year 1806, Blueher was 
foremost in opposing their progress through Westphalia, wlicoce he 
made a masterly retreat in the face of 60,000 French, hia oira force 
being only 20,000. At the battle of Aueretadt, in 1806, Blueher 
rery highly distinguished himself; and although he differed from the 
Duke of Brunsmck respecting the time and mode of attack, he 
ahowed the most consummate generalship and determined bravery 
during the whole of that memorable action. At the battle of 
Preutzlau, where he likewise very much signalised himself, he bad 
the command of the cavalry, under Prince Hohenlohe Ingelfingen. 
He also signalised liimself by a gallant charge of the French at 
Frankenhausen ; but as their numbers were irresistible, Blueher was 
obliged to retreat, which he did in admirable order, and threw h 
into Luboc, where he was besieged by the French, who s 
lum to surrender, but with his characteristic bravery he replied in 
tbese remarkable words — " Ich icerde mich nicht ergeben bis ich 
imeinett letzlen Blatsiropfin verlohrffn halie ! " i.e. "I will not sur- 
fender till I have lost the last drop of my blood ! " The French, 
iowever, with an overwhelming force, stormed the city and took it, 
a most gallant resistance. Blueher was made prisoner, but 
■hortly after exchanged for Marshal Victor, Duke of Belluno. lie 
ilien returned to Konigsburgh, and was soon afterwards sent by 
sea, at the head of a division to Swedish Pomernnia, in order to 
in the defence of Stralsimd, and generally to support the 
Operations of the Swedes ; but the peacts of Tilsit rendered his farther 
(^rations unnecessary, and he once more retired to Prusaiau Pome- 
nia, the site of his birth. 

After the unfortunate engagement near Halle, in October, 1806, 

which Bemadotte commanded, aud which ended in the 

aq)itulation of the Prussian army, under Prince Hohenlohe, 

General Blueher, by a rate de guerre, succeeded ici saving 

5000 men under his command. He was separated from 

main body of the army by General Klein, to whom he 

#6iit a message, stating that an armistice was concluded for six 

months. This the general believed, and Bluchet's division was 
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consequently saved. After the pesce of Tilsit he remained m <ppi^ 
rent inactivity, till the unexpected and important defeotion of 
General Yon Yordc gave the signal for a general insurrection in tiie 
Prussian States against the French. Immediately after this events 
we find the veteran availing himself of every opportunity for 
vengeance. By the end of the year 1812, he had raised a corps of 
volunteers, composed of youths of the first families in Prussia^ who 
rushed to range themselves under his banner, and at the revival of 
the campaign, we find him holding the important rank of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Prussian army, which when united with 
certain divisions of Austrians and Bussians, was termed, from the 
site of its operations, the army of Silesia. Blucher had two sons, 
both men of distinguished bravery and abilities. The eldest signa> 
lised himself materially in the campaign in Germany, in 1813, by 
destroying, — in the rear of the French army, just at the time when 
the armistice in September was concluded, — a large park of artillery 
and ammunition. Bonaparte ordered a detachment against him, by 
whom he was captured after a brave resistance. He was soon, how- 
ever, exchanged for an officer of equal rank, but unfortunately he 
fell sick and died in a few days. He was colonel of a regiment of 
Prussian hussars. His brother was then a major in the light 
cavalry, under the immediate orders of his father. The sequel 
to Blucber's career down to this point has been described in the 
brief notices of the operations of the northern allies in 1812-13. 

At the moment when Wellington set foot in England, the allied 
sovereigns were at Portsmouth with the Prince Begent, attending a 
grand naval review. The Duke immediately proceeded to Portsmouth 
to pay his respects to his Eoyal Highness, who, on returning to his 
hotel after the review, met and embraced the British chief. The 
instant it was known at Portsmouth that the Duke of Wellinsion 
had arrived, the royal visitors ceased to be objects of attraction. 
The hero of Salamanca and Yittoria, the Pyrenees and Toulouse, 
became the cynosure of all eyes. Every man, woman, and child 
sought to behold him, and to swell the sound of general welcome with 
their voices. At dinner that evening, the Duke enjoyed the highest 
post of honour ; and Kegent, Emperor, and King felt themselves 
flattered that they sat at table with one whose purity of character was 
on a level with his military greatness. The town was brilliantly 
illuminated, and for some hours after midnight the people walked the 
streets, congratulating each other that they had lived not merely to 
see peace established, but to look upon its illustrious author. 
Proceeding to London, the Duke of Wellington was hailed with 
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enthusiaBtic and gratefii] acclamations by the nifriailB nbo poureiJ 
out to line bU path wherever he went. CoriolaauB, alVer fluttering 
the Volscians at Conob, did not receive a more cordial welcome. 



But grotifjmg as may have been those symptoma of popular 
I admiration and tbankfulnea^, it was from Parliament that the Duke 
rae to receive the substiintial reward of hia great seiricea. 

The 28th of June waa filed upon for hta formal reception. The 
Lord Chancellor having taken hia seat, the Duke of Wellin^on, 
attired as a i'ield-MarBhal, with the addition of bis robes, was intro- 
duced, supported by the Dukes of Itichmond and Beaufort, also in 
'mflitwy uniform, and in their ducal robes. Having arrived in the 
^fwdy of the House, the Duke made the usual obeiaance to the Lord 
^Chancellor, and showed bis patent and right of summona, as Baron 
pad Viacouut, Earl, Marquis, and lastly Duke, which were each read 
\tj the clerks. The oaths wore then administered, and the Teat Holla 
having been signed by htm, the Duke, accompanied by hia noble 
■upporlera, took his seat on the Dukca' bench, and saluted the House 
In the usual manner, by riaing, taking off his hat, and bowing 
|»Bpectfully.' 

The Lord Chanoellor then rose, and pursuant to their lordships' 
(.order, addressed his Grace ; — 

"Ml Lord Duke of Wellikoton, 

" I have received the commands of this House, which, I am 
^rsuaded, has witnessed with infinite satisfaction your Grace's per- 
.fonal introduction into this august assembly, to return your Grace 
|iie thanks and acknowledgments of this House, for your great and 
mineut services to your Kin g and country. 
" In the eiecution of these commands, I cannot forbear to call the 
taftecial attention of all who hear me to a fact in your Grace's life, 

' '* Anuli of Pirlluunt." 
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singular, I beliere, in the history of the <»iintr7, and in&utel/ 
honourable to your Grace, that you have maaifeetod, upon yata fint 
entrsDce into this House, your light, under various grants, to all thf 
dignitJea in the peerage of this realm which the Crown <^an confer. 
These dignities have been conferred at rarious periods, but in tbe 
short compass of little more than four years, for great public servicxi, 
occurring in rapid succession, claiming the favour of the Croint, 
influenced by its sense of justice to your Grace and the coontiy: 
and on no one occasion in which the Crown has thus rewarded rmr 
merits have the Houses of Parliament been inattentive to your 
demands upon the gratitude of the country. Upon all such ooeuinu 
they have offered to your Grace their acknowledgments and thanks, 
the highest honours they could bestow. 

" I decline all attempts to state your Grace's eminent merits in 
your military character ; to represent those hriUlAnt actions, thoM 
iUustrious achievements, which have attached immorlalitT to th* 
name of Wellington, and which have given to this country a degrae 
of glory unexampled in the annals of this kingdom. In thus Kting, 
I believe I best consult the feelings which evince your Grace's title 
to the character of a truly great and illustrious man. 

" My duty to this House cannot but make me most aniiona not to 

i &U short of the expectation which the House may have formed as to 
the eiecutiou of what may have been committed to me on this great 
occasion ; but the most aoxioua consideration which I hare given to 
the nature of that duty has convinced me that I cannot man 
effectually do justice to the judgment of the House, than by referiiDig 
your Grace to the terms and language in which the House bM^ 

I Kpeatedly eipressed ita own sense of the distinguished and c 
mate wisdom and judgment, the skill and ability, the prompt e 
the indefatigable exertion, the pereererance, the fortitude, i 
Talour, by which the victories of ^'imie^o, Talavera, Salamanca, md 
Tittoria were achieved ; by -which the deliverance of Fortngal was 
effectuated ; by which the ever memorable establishment of the allied 
tvmies on the frontiers of France was accomplished ; armiea pushing 
forward, in the glory of victory at Orthes, to the occupatioa of 

^ Bordeaux. 

" These achievements, in their immediate consequences i&llnit«tr 
beneficial to the common cause, have, in their final results, Beeumd 
the peace, prosperity, and glory of this country ; whilst jour Grace's 
example haa animated to great exertions the other nations oT Europe, 
exertions rescuing them from tyranny, and restoring them to Inde- 
pendence, by which there has been ultimately established among all 
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the nations of Europe tliat balance of power which, giving Bufficient 
strength to every nation, proTides that no nation shall be too strong. 

" I presume not to trespass upon the House by representing the 
personal satisfaction which I have derived from beiog tlie honoured 
instrument of conveying to your Grace the acknowledgments and 
thanks of this House upon every occasion upon which they have been 
d to your Grace, or by endeavouring to represent the infinite 
ratification which I enjoy in thus offering, on the behalf of the 
House, on this day, to your Grace in person, those acknowledgments 
Hid those thanks. Your Grace is now called to aid hereafter, by 
r wisdom and judgment, the great council of that nation, to the 
, prosperity, and glory of which your Grace has already bo 
sentially contributed ; and I tender your Grace, now taking your 
a this House, in obedience to its commands, the thanks of the 
House in the words of its resolution : — 

" ' That the thanks of this House be given to Fieid-Marshal the 
X)uke of Wellington, on his return from his command abroad, for his 
Mninent and unremitting service to his Majesty and to the public' " 

The Duke answered the address to the following effect ; — 

" My Lords,— I have to perform a duty to which I feel myself very 

idequato, to return your lordships my thanks for the fresh mark of 

four approbation of my conduct, and of your favour. 

" I assure your lordships that I am entirely overcome by the 

Hours which have been conferred upon me, and by the favour with 

Irbich I have been received in this country by the Prince Regent, by 

^ur lordships, and by the public. 

' " In truth, my lords, when I reflect upon the advantages whifh I 
SDJoyed in the confidence reposed in me, and the support aflbrded 
!l|y the Government, and by H. E. H, the Commander-in-Chief, in 
' e cordial assistance which I invariably received upon all occasions 
)m my gallant friends, the general officers of the army, who are an 
our to the country — the gallantry and discipline of the troops, 
ttid in the manner in which I was eucouraged and excited to exertion 
by the protection and gracious favour of the Prince, I cannot but 
(onsider that, however great the difficulties with which I had to 
liontend, the means to contend with them were equal to overcome 
them ; and I am apprehensive that I shall not be found so desen'ing 
of your favour as i wish. 

" If, however, my merit is not great, my gratitude is unbounded ; 
and I can only assure your lordships that you nill always find me 
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minirtea BttiBf oo tlwestreBiitjof (meaftliebeocfaeB,aiid tbenlixi 
Ub Ai| f fau e Ibr tfce erauiig. 

Tkne dsja afio- tbis ccreaioinal, tim Koow of CcannKU oAnl 

^ tlie Dake a wnnar tribute. In tbe aiiddle oT Hn* the TTiiiwi, in 
t menmge &om the Rrmee Segnt Ht^rt- tirg Iti* 

\ In bad oonfared tine oak and title af a Dnke mad a Harqab on 
VdGBgton, and reoommenimg tbe gnat to faui of an annaUj tbat 
mold enable him to aat^nvt tbe bi^ £giat; of tbe title, gnnlad 

I fltt ran of 400^0001, wmm £uimtiaUe. On tbe 27tb of Jmw tbe 
Honae of Coiunaaa reaolnd fhttber to boiHnr tbe Dukr, br "{Mfiqg 
bint tbe bi^cat tribute of reject and apfdanw tbat it «aa pamMe 
to beahnr on a mbject — tbat of ita tiaatka," meeorafuutd bj a 
depatatkntoeoogntnlatebinionbia retun toKi^and. TbeDsba 
Cud upon tbe lat of Ivij to neetre tbe ompliineDi. 

At alMmt a qaarter befora five, aaya tbe precife jlmiimal Se/itUr, 
the Speaker beo^ drened in Ua oBeial rabea, and iho Uooae being 
crowded vitb nembera, aoiBe of tbea in mOitarr and naial onilbm^ 
and many in tbe Coort df««es ta wfaic^ tbcj bad been attending tte 
^leaker witb aa addien to tbe Prinee B^ent on tbe peaoa^tba 
Honae «aa acquainted tbat tbe Dnke of Veffington waa in mitiDf. 
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kft hand of tbe bar, tomd> the ntiddle of tbe Houae, hia OiMe 
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aeata. Tbe Speaker tben infocming bim tbat a chair was plaoed tat 
has repoee, be sat down in it for some lime oorend, tbe Seijeaat 
■taiidiag on bis rigbt band witb the mace gnmnded, and the menbes 
■enmed their aeata. 
Sp thco roae^ and epolui, tmeonred. to tbe fbUowiag effect ; — 

"Mr. Speaker,— I wae aoxiona to be permitted to attend tUi 

Booae, in oeder to return mr tbanks in person for tbe bcmour tbej 

j ha«« dona me in deputing a eommhtee of their membcn to conger 

Mate BM oo mj return to tbia eo nntr y ; and Ibia, after tbe Hodw 

1 mf eiertioRi by tbeir ^xplanae upon every oeeaiin 

I HUd appaarad to merit their appeohatMO, and after they bad fllltJ 

~ ft mtttsan «f their broora by conferring trpon me, al tbe 

~ t of the htaee Begent, tbe nohteat gift tbat aor 

*bade ' ' 
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t will not be deemed presumptuous in me to take this 
opportunity of eipreBsiag my admiration of the gfreat efforts made 
by this House, and the country, at a moment of unexampled pressure 
and difficulty, in order to support the great scale of operations by 
which the coateet was brought to bo favourable a termination. By 
the wise policy of Parliament, the Government was enabled to give 
the necessary support to the operations which were carried on under 
my direction ; and I was encouraged, by the confidence reposed in 
ate by hia Majesty's Ministers, and by the Commander-in-Chiel^ by 
the gracious favour of H.B.II. the Prince Begent, and by the 
reliance which I had on the support of my gallant friends, the 
general officers of the army, and on the bravery of the officers and 
troops, to carry out the operations in such a manner aa to acquire 
for me those marks of the approbation of this House, for which I 
have DOW the honour to make my public acknowledgments. 

" Sir, it is impossible for rae to express the gratitude which I feel ; 
I can only assure the House that I shall always be ready to serve 
bia Majesty in any capacity in which my services can be deemed 
useful, with the same zeal for my country, which has already acquired 
e the approbation of this House." 

' This speech was received with loud cheers, at the end of which the 
iker^ who had sat covered during its dehvery, rose, and thus 
H Grace ; — 

" My Lord,— Since last I had tlie houuur of addressing you from 
this place, a series of eventful years has elapsed, but none without 
some mark and note of your rising glory. 

" The military triumphs which your valour haa achieved upon the 
banks of the Douro and the Tagus, of the Ebro and the Garonne, 
have called forth the spontaneous shouts of admiring nations. Those 
triumphs it is needless on this day to recoimt. Their names have 
been written by your conquering sword in the annals of Europe, and 
ire shall hand them down with exultation to our children's children, 
not, however, the grandeur of military success which has 
le fixed our admiration, or commanded onr applause; it has been 
that generous and lofty spirit which inspired your troops with 
unbounded confidence, and taught them to know that the day of 
battle woB always a day of victory ; that moral courage and enduring 
ibrtitude, which, in perilous times, when gloom and doubt had beset 

linaiy minds, stood, nevertheless, unshaken ; and that ascendancy 
character, which, uniting the energies of jealous and rival nations. 
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eiubW TOD to wield at irill the late and tortauta of i 
empire!. 

" For the repeated thanks and grants b«at(nred t^HNi ]roa bjfl 
HouHe, in gratitude for your roan; and eminent aerricea, 70a 1 
thought fit thia day to offer us tout acknotdedginenta : but i 
nation well knows that it is still largelr your debtor. It ow«a tofl 
the proud satisfaction that, amidst the conateilalign of great H 
illuatricniB warriors who have recently Tioited our country, we eonld 
present to tbetn a leader of our own, to whom aU, by common acda- 
mation, conceded the pre-entinence ; and when the will of HeaTPo, 
aad the common destiniea of our nature, shalt have swept away the 
I preaent generation, you will have left your great name and example 
U an imperishable monument, eiciting others to like deeds of glory, 
■nd aerving at once to adorn, defend, and perpetuate the existence of 
this countiy among the ruling nations of the earth. 

" It now remains only that we congratulate your Grace upon the 
high and important mission on which you are about to proceed, and 
we doubt not that the same splendid talents, so conspicuous in war, 
will maintain, with equal authority, Brmness, and temper, our national 
honour and interests in peace." 

His Grace then withdrew, making the same obeisances aa when he 

entered ; and all the members risiug again, be was reconductod by 

the Heijeant to the door of the House. After he was gone. Lord 

y- Castlereagh moved, that what the Duke bad adi on returning thanks 

I to the House, together with the Speaker's answer, be printed ui the 

rotes, which was agreed to, nem. con. 

If the great captain had not shared in the feelings of Indilfereoco 
with which Coriolanus treated the homage of grateful Borne upon 
his return from Corioli, it must have been dilEcult for him to suppraia 
■ome emotions of contempt when the Common Couucil of the C 
of London besought him to accept a banquet at the Outlifl 
Only five years previounly, the same Common Council, in tho piq 
tude of its wisdom, had denounced the campaign in Spain 1 
Portugal as useless, and freely censuring the \-ictory at Tolann^ 
petitioned the Prince Begeut not to confirm the grant which ike 
House of Commons, in the fulness of its gratitude, had n ~ 

. the Buke of Wellington was in no mood to quarrel with tl 
I inonials of applause the citizens were now eager to ofier. 
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and forgiWng the folly suggested by ignorance, his Grace accepted 
the splendid hospitality of the City of London on the 9th July ; and 
from the profuseneaa of compliment emanating from the chief magis- 
trate on that memorable occaaion, it might have been imagined that 
there had never been but one opinion eaat of Temple Bar of the 
great public merits of the Duke ! Can it be a matter of surprise 
that, with such startling evidence before him of the unsubstantial 
character of popular applause, the Duke of Wellington should have 
acquired a lotty indifference to public opinion, and cultivated a reso- 
lution to seek no other guide than the dictates of his own conscience, 
and the will of his Sovereign ? He had seen and felt the fluctuating 
character of the breath of the multitude, and garnered in his heart a 
manly scorn both of the pmises and censures of the impulsive mob. 
Wide the civic council fawned upon the fortunate hero present, 
whom they had freely censured when absent and apparently unfor- 
tunate, the langifege put into the mouth of the proud Eoman must 
I have occurred to him ; — 

With (Turr minilfl jaa do gluuigc ■ mind, 



And bcffi liomi aoki vltb riuhci." 

' Tpon the occasion of the /Sle at Guildhall, a superb sword was 
i^nted to the Duke by the citiiena of Londou, and the Cliamber- 
Q offering the gift, addressed the Duke in a speech of which the 
dlow'ing eitract has been preserved : — 

conscions, my lord, how inadequately I express the sense of 

T fellow-citizens of your Grace's merits — but they will recollect 

lat, where I have failed, no one has succeeded — the most eloquent of 

! British senate, and the firat authorities in the two Houses of 

irliament, have confessed themselves unequal to the task. But 

Inple justice will be done to your Grace by the world at large, who 

1 frequently and attentively peruse, ■with admiration and delight, 

'those inimitable despatches, which, like the CommentorioB of Cffivar, 

n ill hand down with honour the name of their illustriona author to 

the latest posterity. 

vou'i. A A 
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"Toor Grace has been a chosen instrument in tbe buida S 
Providence during war. May you long enjoy in petoe tbe lore oi 
your country, and the admiration of mankind ! and, in tbe dlscbst^ 
cf that honourable o£Gce to which his Boyal Highness, the Fnnce 
Begent, has recently appointed you, may you cement and perpetuate 
imion and good-will between Great Britain and France, ao essmtial 
to tbe peace and happiness of Europe ! 

" The eitizena of London can never forget the many eigoal rietorin 
obtained by your Grace, in those regions which have been dignifiMl 
by the triutnphs of an Alexander, on Aunmgzcbe, and a Clire. By 
^e eiertioDS of your Grace, the British empire in India bae been 
placed in a state of security, which promises felici^ to miUioiu in 
that country, and an extension of commerce to Great Brioun- To 
Oiumer&te the brilliant actiona of your Grace in Europe, wouU 
require more time than the present occasion will permit, and wonU 
I bespass too much upon your Grace's delicacy ; Ifut it is a tntth 
which I cannot re&ain from declaring, that during the war in Spaia 
and Portugal, which terminated in tbe complete emancipation of Uioae 
kingdoms, a more illustrious instance is not recorded in histofy, of 
the caution of Fubius, most happily combined with the celerity of 
Ciesar; and when your Grace had planted tbe British standard ia 
the heart of tbe enemy's country, you gave a great example to liie 
world of the practicability of that lesson which the great I 
taught his eountQ-raen — 

" ' I'uwi* iBbjETIcH. rt dcbstlin Mfartni.' " 

The noble Duke expressed hia high sense of th« h 
Upon him by the city ; and attributed the succeaa of all bia • 
prises to tbe ability with whicli be was supported br b 
officers, and to the valour and discipline of hia Msjeaty's forcesfl 
those of the allies. On reteiring tbe swoird, be with [ 
energy declared bis readiness to employ it in the serriee of 1 
Sovereign and his country, should it unfortunately happra tT 
general wish of tbe nations of Europe for a peniiauent peoee i 
I be disappointed, and that he should be again called upon to W 
the public cause. 

On the llth of July, the Duke of Wellington waa a 
entertained by tbe Prince Regent, at a fi'le at Carlton Pklacr, at 
which Queen Charlotte wa» present ; and soon afterwarda be pnV' 
eeeded to Paris, to assume the duties of the embassy, to which bo fatd 
been nominated officially on tbe 4th of the month. 
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CH.\JPTER XXn. 

HB on SlarciT— Tlio Di 

T the middle of the year 1S14, the 
Bteady efforts of Wilberforce aud 
Clarksoo, contioued tlirough n 
long series of years, to procure the 
emancipation of the negroes in the 
"West Indies, and to annihilate the 
horrible slave traffic on the coast 
of Afiica, had begun to operate 
upon tho minds of the people of 
England, and the inertness of a 
quarter of a century was now suc- 
ceeded by a passionate enthusiasm 
in favour of the abolition of the 
trade in human flcah. To euch a 
pitcii indeed vaa the public mind 
wrought upon the subject, that 
iDuch discontent was engendered by the slave &ri;ielo in the treaty of 
peace signed at Paris. That clause gave the French five years' time 
to put an end ti) the traffic, and as other clauses restored to France 
many of the colonies in the West Indies and elsewhere, which 
depended in a measure for their prosperity on slave labour, it was 
expected that much suffering and misery would ensue from the 
measures which would be token to supply these colonies. In the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, Lord Grenviile and Mr. Wilberforce 
■poke warmly on the subject ; and moved addresacB to the Prince 
Begent, praying that he would use his influence with the French 
Government to procure a diminution of the period. They, and 
'others of the Libci-ol party, were of opinion that the clause in the 
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Treaty of Peace ehoiJd have stipulated for the immediate renun- 
ciation of tbe trade by France, instead of permitting its eontiutuuiMi 
for five years. But Lord Liverpool in one House, and Loni 
Castlereagh in the other, impressed upon tlie Anti-Slarerr member* 
that it waa a great mistake, founded upon a misconception of the 
right of one nation to dictate a course of policy to another and an 
independent nation, to suppose that such a clause could have been 
insisted upon. Pcrseveraiice in a stipulation to n'hich France was in 
no mood to assent would in all probability have interrupted, or 
totally stopped, the negotiations at Paris, and the war might ham 
been continued. Was the country disposed to accept the alternative ? 
A question not to be asked. 

The result of the Parliamentary debates and the clamours of the 
Press WM, that, although the British Government would not pledge 
[ itself to do more than refer the matter to the Congress about to 
[■•be holdenat Vienna, it was an instruction to the Duke of Wellington 
I to press the subject upon the attention of the French Monarch ; and, 
[ if possible, to procure a limitation of the period within which France 
[ bad engaged to terminate the trade. 

The Duke of Wellington communicated with Talleyrand, the 

Prince de Benevento, Prime Minister of France holding the diivctiim 

of Foreign Affairs, and through hia means sought an interview witli 

the King, which was readily granted. At this inten'iew Louis XVIII. 

Tent into the question with much intelligence and mtionality. tte 

I eprcssed his willingness and his determination to fulfil tbo terms 

■ 4f the treaty; but in reference to the arguments in favour of the 

I immediate abolition of tbe trade, His Majesty referred to the wiahc* 

I ind aentiroenta of his own people. " The opinions iu France are by 

I BO means what they were in England upon this subject, ^lany 

I jears had elapsed and much discussion had taken pbce, and gn-at 

I pains had been taken by many individuals, and by societies, before 

fc'tlie opinions in England hod been brought to that state of unaaitnity 

npon this subject, in which they then were, and it could not be 

expected that opinion in France should immediately agree upon it." 

The Duke, however, elicited from the French government ■ promise 

that tbe navy should be employed to check the trollic on the iipmi 

of AiVicu, and that was all. Tlie Government had not that mm 

(in rMpeel to the slave commerce at lea.it) without which do gort 

meut con or ought to proceed — the support of public opinion. ~ 

wa« no general knowledge in France of the horrort which fiw ) 

hod been bo forcibly exhibited to the British community, and t 

fore no strong sympathy on tbo Bubjoct. On the contrary, all 1 
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sympathy, all tlie prejudice, went the other way ; for slavery was 
BuppoBed to be ncceasary to the ends of commerce and the prosperity 
of the coloniefl. And there were not wanting writers in tlio Weat 
India interest who fed the popidur imttpathy to cliange ; and they were 
listened to with the greater relish because they represented that 
England opposed slaverj' from motives of commercial jealousy alone, 
and a desire to monopolise all the profit of intercourse with the 
colonies. Amidst these diiBculties, enhanced by the riolence of the 
British press in its strictures upon the Preneh people and the French 
authorities, the Duke of Wellington drew up a note regarding the 

, trade, which was reserved for diHCussion by the Congress. Through- 
point, interesting to the biographer of Wellington, was 

\ eBtablished. The Duke held the traffic in slaves in great horror, and 

It'lised every eifort which the best feelings of humanity could dictate 

Bte procure its overthrow. 

' Congress assembled at Vienna on the Ist of November. 
Aewjrdiog to the treaty of Paris, it was to have met two months 
after the signing of that document, but when business eame to be 
disuugsed among the ministers of the several Powers, it was found 
that 80 much previous labour was requisite to bring the questions for 
determination to a due state of maturity, that an adjournment to 
the Ist of November, became unavoidable. 

Lord Castlereagh, the brother of General Sir Charles Stewart,' 
proceeded to Vienna as the representative of British interests. The 
choice of this statesman was judicious. He was a man who thoroughly 
understood wherein the true welfaro of this country lay in her 

Inlations with foreign countries. Possessed of a degree of personal 
and political courage bordering on heroism, he suffered no eonsidera- 
itdoDS to induce him to swerve from the diplomatic path chalked out 
fcy the cabinet of whicli he was a member. Of an elegant person 
■nd graceful manners, lie won bia way with the reserved and cautious; 
Bsd by his manly bravery overawed the hostility of the stubborn. 
At Chfliitillon his brave deportment and impregosble resolution 
decided the allied sovereigns to push the war when all but the 
Emperor Alexander were disposed to come to terms with Napoleon. 
Even one of his greatest political opponents (Lord Brougliam) has 
[iaae justice to bis intrepidity while criticising the faults of his 
■ entory — which, to say the truth, was certainly very remarknble for 
J" a nice derangement of epitaphs." "Lord Castlereagh," writes 
■lord Brougham, " had some qualities well fitted to conciliate favour, 
isd even to provoke admiration, in the absence of everything hke 

' AncmTdi Hirqnli oF LondondHTJ. 



i by taamtmmmtrm qf the t»y ng» ia wMA be ■ow jnmtti 
UaHctf-dl tUinnde Ub, ipoD the vMi^ ratlHT a teomite «ilk 
&> H&Me whoae (MMDee be wm tuag BOROei^. nd «faw 
gnritybe ever and mmd pot to ■ itwjwtnn triuL Kor«SBMj 
ooe lut« forgotten the kjad flf pride tlMt BanOed on tUfiroali ef 
the Tofy phiUta, when, after benig wm e LdM cd with tfaa puwuAil 
ftreof the WUg oppoatmi, or galled K the Bnte deanudtinM ef 
the HouBtaia, or hmwd hj- the i^Jcadid di^kn o[ lb-. C^tnun^ 
their (hown leader etood fiwth, and pceaentiiig the gncse ef hi* 
wirinrady patticii Ggve, ftmig open hie coat, diaplajcd aa am* 
ribead traverabtg a enenr-white cheet, and decbrad * hia hi^ wlia- 
(sctioa that he eoold now meet tite dmrgea jfnaat him £ace ta bet, 
mad repd with tDdignation aU that hie adtvnariea had beea bold Hid 
nab enough to advance.' Snch he vaa ia debate ; to eonndl he bad 
fu more rMouroea. He poaaeewd a coacideraUe food of plain mam, 
not to be miaW b; anv rcfinmieat of epwnlition, or dooded hw «tj 
fanciful notiona. He went straight to hia point; he was bratre 
politicallj aa weH ae penontHj. Of this hii cvniluct on the Iriah 
Union had giren abundant proof; aud Doiliing could bentorr jut 
than the rebuke which, aa connected with the topic of pcsaoaal 
e maj recollect hia administering to a great man who had 
I paeaed the Utnita of psrliamentarr courtesj*. ' 'Every one tnu>t be 
I muible,' he said, ' that if any persoual quarrel were desired, any 
I iaaulting Uogiuige used pnblidj where it could nut be met aa it 
LdMerred, was the way to prerent and not to produce audi a 
r tVDCOunter.' Xo one after that treated him with diareipect. The 
complaints miide of his Iri»h administration were perfectly well- 
grounded aa regarded the corruption of the Parliamcut by whieh ho 
accomplished the Union ; but they were entirely unfounded aa 
regarded the crueltiee practised during and after the rebdlioa. Far 
I from partaking in these atrocities, he uiuformly and atrentlovaly 
I' Mt his face against them. Ho was of a cold temjwrwnrat and 
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determined character, but not of n cruel dieposition ; and to him, 
more than perhnjia to any one else, waa owing the termination of 
the HyHtem ataiued with blood." 

The Bubjecta diacuased by the Coagjeaa of Vienna were of a com- 
plicated and vexing character. The independence or othern-ise of 
Saiony, Poland, and Italy particularly agitated the aaaembled kings 
and miuiatera. On the question of Poland, Lord Castlercagh vns 
oppoacd to the plana of the Euasian cabinet, and he did not restrain 
the espreaaion of his diBsatiafaction reapecting the Polish auxerainete, 
which the Emperor Alexander was desirous of reserving to himself. 
L "There was a degree of atoadinesa, I may aay of noblenesa," writea 
f M. Capeiigue, ' "in hia private conferencea with Aleiander, in the 
littidst of the splendid ca Ion « of Y ienna, that was quite admirable. No 
^wistocracy in Europe ia more magnificent than that of England. 
■Xady Caatkreagli'a parties at Vienna exceeded in aplendour those 
peven of the Emperor of Austria ; while her lodyahip, who was a 
voman of extraordinary abilities, afforded considerable assistance to 
the diplomatic proceedings of her husband." 

The tendencies of the Congress were decidedly Russian, and there 

was every reaaon to fear that if a stand were not made against the 

■'a ambitious views, the effect of the new treaty of alliance 

Iwould be to give to the Czar a preponderating power almost as fatal 

^to the cBuae of liheity and the prosperity of British commerce as that 

which bad been recently destroyed. When, therefore, Lord Castle- 

igh was recalled to England to take his place in Parliament at the 

i^inning of 1815, it became necessary to select a person as his 

' mcceasur at Vienna, the influence of whose name and the tirmneas of 

whose character would be a guarantee for a perseverance in the 

policy which Lord Castlereagh bad chalked out. The choice naturally 

fell upon the Duke of Wellington. He was not likely on any one 

point to yield, if conceasion compromiBed the intereata of Great 

Britain. 

The Duke promptly accepted the appointment. His position ia 
France— in spite of the means at his dispoaal for lending splendour 
to the embassy — waa not free from alloy. The King was unremitting 
in his kindness and condescenaion, and all the Bourbons delighted to 
l_l«ndorhomiige to the man who had so effectually fought their battles. 
But the feeling in France, generally, was that of repugnance to the 
~tiiglieh. Soult, OS Minister of War, showed aa much chivalrous 
IDurteay to the British Ambassador aa if he had not been chased 
■Aom Oporto, baffled in the Pyrenees, and driven out of Toulouse ; 

' ■• IHplDiiiitiiti of Earope." Edited b)- lUJor.OcDermI Msnlellb. 
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the lead in conquering their veteran soldiers ai 
PoTertf was all but universaL l^e revolution had mined At 
country, and the political iuatitutions of France offered a bar to Ute 
accumulatioQ of riches and power by any private &milies. Coo- 
seqaentlj ererjone sought public emplonoent — not for the bonow 
of the thing, but for the t^e of obtainiog the whemritlul of 
existence. Corresponding with his old Mend Dumourier, the Pnk* 
took an accurate view of che state of France at thia jnactim. 
Bonaparte had left an armr of a million of men in France. Tie 
King waa unable to maintain a quarter of the number. AH who 
were not emplo)-ed were consequently discontented. BoBa|i»te 
. governed, diredlr, onohalf of Europe, and indtrectlf the other hM 
¥oe reasons well underatood, he employed an infinite nuiober of 
persons in the public offices ; and all who had thus been eDteitaiBCi^ 
whether in civil or military duties, had been diaeharged. Xo tin* 
Qumerons cIilss were to be added 3 great many emigrants and otbsn 
who had returned to France, all dviog of hanger, and aO aeekiDg 
public employment, that they might live. Thus, more than UiTK- 
quartera of French eodety not in goremment pay, or pimmiig 
handicraft work, or labouring in the fields, were in a state of indigeDea^ 
and therefore discontented. 

All tbcee circumstances combined to make the Duke desinma'af a 

r^chiiiE'" ctf scene and occupation ; and Vienna, beaidea supplying scop* 

lor hia diplomatic talents, held out the promiae of obeerful aodal 

intercourse amongct the £i«t personages of Europe, in a city aln^ 

remai^able for ita elegant gaiety. 

To Vienna the Dnke ot Wellington repaired. 

It is time to adv^t to Sapoleon Bonaparte, and the ctrcnmstaiwca 
attending hia departure for tbe island of Elba. That island Napnteoa 
reached on tbe 3rd of May, tba reiy day on which Louia XTIII. 
wade his public estiy into Puia. Tbe Emperor — (or he waa uif h n i 
to rrtain tbe title— landed, aa sorefvign of the idand, oo tbe Mi of 
Uay, uadar a salute of 100 guns &oiu tbe batteries of Porta 
femjo. 

Elba,ttluch iasitoated between the Etrurian or Ttuwau ooaat, fiw 

which it is aepajated by a channel twelve English milca in hmaJili. 

was added to tbe temtoiy of Fnoc* in August. 180S, by right of 

OM^twat. The ialaad is ooTHed with lof^ nouataina, whicti oSbr a 

[ Itch and spontanoous rcgetatioo of multifimDus odonfemu pbats 
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applied his uctivo n 
to thoir remedy. He caused m 
island of Hianoaa, which had h 



and shruha. There are, howerer, a few estenaive places, of which 
I the chief; and these are aa remarkahle for their fertilitj", 
uniJer good agricultural management, as the mountains. In 
mineralogj', the island is likewise peculiarly rich. Nature appears to 
have heaped together all her treasures in this branch of produce. 
The island posdesses mines of gold, sIlTer, copper, iron, maguet, lead, 
Bulpliur, vitriol, and quarries of marble, granite, slate, and others. 
But it is from its iron mines that Elba draws the chief part of its 
■wealth, and the residue is derived from the tunny fishery. The 
country is well watered by springs and brooks, which take their 
•ource in the mountains. The population at this time numbered 
tbout 12,000 souls, and their affairs were managed by on electoral 
usembly of sixty members. 

Napoleon was received with every demonstration of joy, After 
the formalities of reception were at an end, he proceeded to take a 
Burvey of hia diminutive empire, and, immediately discovering its 
ind and the resources at his disposal 
s roads to be hud out j fortified the 
n left uoinhabited on account of the 
frequent piratical descents from the coast of Barbory ; built a house 
I sister FauUne ; constructed stables for 150 horses ; a new 
laearetto ; stations for the tunny fishery ; and buildings to facilitate 
the operations of the salt works at Porto Longone. Ue changed the 
e of the capital (Porto Ferrajo) to Cosmopoli, and hoisted a new 
ftuttional flag, which had a red band dexter charged with three beea in 
■ • white field. Towards the end of May, Cambronne arrived &oiu 
jice nith some hundreds of volunteers from the Old Guard, and 
Boon afterwards the Emperor's mother and sister Pauline joined him. 
A British officer. Colonel Sir Neil Campbell, was likewise dispatched 

(to the island, with the appellation of a British commissioner ; but, in 
reality, to keep up a sort of eapionnage over the movements of 
JKapoleon. 
£iha became a place of great resort during the period of the 
£mperor's residence there. Numerous travellers, merchants, artisans, 
And others, continually visited the place — some attracted by curiosity 
— some by sympathy — many hy the hope of advantage. Sir Walter 
Scott likens the island at this time to a great barrack filled with 
nulitarj, gens d'ormes, refugees of all descriptions, expectants, 
dependants, domestics, and adventurers.' Nobles and ladies were 
also there, with statesmen, artists, warriors, and wealthy citizens. 
r Kever, eaja Bussey, was Elba so busy or so prosperous as during the 
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abode among its sea-beaten rods of * 

ita ships trarerec seas iiiresi«d with Moomb ptnte* witk ao ■ 

impunity as nbile tbev were protected bj the goU 

KapoleOD. 

Tlie reTenaea of Blba vck, aa may veQ bosopfuMed, i 

meet tbe eipenses which the Emperor had hot 

ialand committed to his government. ~ 

Kat meaaore, upon the pension aasigned to bam bj As B&iei npn 

ia abdication of tbe throne^ Tbis pecdoa aaBoanted to asz vS&am 

t Etaoea, chargeable on tbe great book of Fnnee, and ahoald ban bean 

' 1 in adnoce. Unlu^i^Mlf, hoirever, for tbe Frendi jj.iiniiiiiwl. 

■ Mlutsiy pcoeeediag ma nt^leeted. Bj- the middle at aammtr, 

mdhimsdf deficient of tbe meana of earrring on all Iba 

a be bad piujuAud. ne aooejr be bad broogbt A«a 

PJhenoe vaa eibsuted, and be bad no otbcr Kaooree tban Ae pi 

I Be tpiplied fix- it, and uBsediatdT sdo^ 

I.SbealUnniieea of bisretioiie andtbevageaof tbeiufireii 

Hut ef tbe proriaiana laid op for bis Ouaid am* "^^p— ^ 
f -•( t og c t bcr wiA a a»dl fmk of arttllen-. Napoleon called i^m tba 
ta ijr mitan of oontribntMns, bat tfaer claimed Wfmptiim 
I'ftna preaanre on tina bead on tbe groond of a ratt of a marfeet Ibr 
IW troo^ of tbe ^Bpcmr wen tben quaztend npon 
f A^n, as a s«diatitnta fiv tiw mlbnement of tbe oantribaliaDa, and ai 
kl wnj of aoppoctmg an aimj ; andtte Knyeror, moctified 
L tf a tB odt t ioo ao eutirelj new to one who had for fean ke|it tbe hfj 
Lif tbe treaanrT- of Fnaes, abht btmaelf np ia Us palace, and pn 



The wist of good UA eonqiicoaaa in tbe Fiend Oowt n —t, 
I Jtot Mgbttd m it waa. attracted tbe atfantianaf Lord Cart law^. 
i <£ danger bvm tba 
[jM^Ht of K^wleoo's remonslraneea, appealed to tbe nMu atrr of 
• XVIII. IW rephr wlkicb be receirtd vaa, that Bonafiarta bad 
I MHiibatod a ^irit ofinftactionif tbetneatronbiapartbTieenitiBg 
^tt* Im goavda ia Conica a^otbo- pWca^ and that Looia XTIII. 
" ' " I •one peemuaijaid, 
t not to par tbe entiie atipaad vntO a a ' ' 
a fiwtt of ea»t apadona pabdaof bia t 

' , K^nleon coatimMd vHbart bb 
a of irtwraiag to Ranee aagg r ete d itealf to bbi, 
|m tlw ettljr MMM flT ttnaiaati^ tbe mmrj of bia aitaatian— • 
i by ualaia Taaa affwbenjena tbal mms daajf 
D IVea bie lifc and bbcffy ««• wAtrtad bf tbe Britiib OonnoMBL 
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A. man had been appointed Governor of Corsica who had once 
thrct.tened his existeace, and the British Ministry had purchased 
St. Helena for the East India Company, with the apparent purpose 
of iranaferring Napoleon to the rock-bound priBon. 

To return to France without some prospect of being received with 
open arms by the inhabitants, would have been madness. The 
memory of his tyrannj- was too fresh to warrant the belief that bis 
sudden re-appearanee would be acceptable. It therefore became 
necessary to employ the agency of intrigue to feel the pulse of the 
multitude, and especially to ascertain the sentiments of the army in 
respect to the proposed resumption of power. 

Happily for the project of Napoleon, the Bourbons had misruled 
France most wofuUy since their accession to power. The "good 
intentions" of the King were not sustained by a corresponding 
amount of wisdom. In lieu of conciliating the people who had been 
accustomed for twenty years to the institutions of the Eepublic and 
the Empire, by preserving what was good and introducing only those 

iDges which ^ected few personal intcreBta, the ministry of Louis, 
- — composed chiefly of returned emigres who claimed favour as the 
price of their loyalty, — completely disturbed every department of the 
government. The soldiers of Marengo, Austerlitsi, Dresden, and 
Smolensko were cither superseded by gonerals of the ancienne nohlet»e 
who had never seen a shot fired, or turned adrift with miserable 
stipends ; the possessors of estates which had formerly belonged 
to royalists, were ejected and their property handed o\it to those 
in whose hands they were before the Kevolution. Then the induence 
of the priesthood revived and was encouraged ; the freedom of the 
press, guaranteed by the charter, was abrogated for a censorship as 
strict as any that had been in force during the government of 
Napoleon ; the consolidated tales, the promised abolition of which 
had been one of the strongest allureraeots of Bourboniam, were 
re-established in all their oppressive rigour; pensions to various 
classes were withheld on the ground of the necessity for a rigid 
economy ; the Legion of Honour, so prized by the French, was 
d^raded by distribution amongst the most despicable adherents of the 
Bourbons ; stage-players were again declared excommunicated, and 
iGhmtian burial refused to their remains;' and, by way of fixing upon 
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the Serotutioa tbe deepest atigiBa of dispaee, the baHB cf 

Louis XVI. and his qoeen were ponpooalT' laamied to 8L Ikn. 
The etfect of all these mod otker iwHacs ra to dngMt toi 

oStad and alieaate nat nnmben of the Fratcfc P*"P^ TlMf V^ 
|:4»sigh for the dcjn when Kspoleao,at am b fam n l md dnfBiie, 
r pitified their famoM vhOe ha tiMpM their tra* iartcfeats ndm 
[but. Th^ Mt tint thej had e^netd one itaek far •Bother, tfa 

_ I difoing oofy in tlw qnalitf of their faod. Bo^ il 

I^Waoui hraited ahont that Kapaleonne diaaliiCed, wzoiged. «d 
[•imhed to be bad aiaoog tbe people whooe "paadaT" rt aajr nk 
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which were dispersed over the kingdom accompanied by the significant 
notice, " il revienilra avee le printempt." The intriguers established 
a species of fraternity, and the violet ■worn at the button-hole was 
the symbol of the commingled parlies who now sank all other 
distinctive nppeOations in that of Patriots. 

Time waned. Tlie Bourbons, who, aa Talleyrand, the epigraramatiat, 
averred, "had leamt nothing and forgotten nothing" during their 
absence, took no heed of the indications which wiser men would 
have accepted as suggestive of precaution, and in the mean whUe 
Napoleon Bonaparte matured his plans for a return to France. 

On the 26th of February, 1S15, asBembling his guards on the 
terrace in front of the ca«tle of Cosm.opoli, Napoleon announced to 
them hia intended departure for France on that day. The announce- 
ment, not altogether unexpected, was received with enthusiasm. 
Viee V Empereur .' waa shouted by a thousand voices, anil the pre- 
parations for embarkation were made with such rapidity that by 
four o'clock on the afternoon of the same day, 400 of the Old Guard 
were embarked in the Inconntant brig ; 200 light infantry, 100 Polish 
light horsemen, and a battalion of Jlanqaeurs were distributed among 
five smaller vessels, Aa night fell. Napoleon embarked, accompanied 
by Generals Bertrand and Drouet, and all sail was crowded for 

Three days later Bonaparte landed at Cannes, near Fn^us, in 

the south of France. Proclamations, prepared on board the Incon- 

slant, were immediately printed and distributed, and at tlie head of 

hia handful of troops Napoleon moved towards Grenoble with 

marvellous speed. In two days he had marched twenty leagues, 

the people everywhere received him with acclamation.' Tbe pro- 

clomatioDs denounced Augercau and Marmont aa the cause of the 

success of the allies, who, according to Napoleon, had been placed 

in a desperate situation by the victories he had personally achieved. 

He declared that he had exiled himself to serve the interests of the 

people, and now returned with the same view. He reconciled the 

- Trench to disloyalty to the Bourbons by telling them that there was 

I no nation, however small, which had not the right to withdraw Irom 

Lthei disiionour of obeying a prince imposed hy an enemy in the 

KlDOment of victory ; and he appealed to tbeir prejudices against a 

■^dynasty which held power through foreign favour, hy telling them 
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To the Boldien he addrewed ProcUinatioaB of a stOl DMce exol^ 
kind:— 

" Soldiera ! " excUimed he, " we hare not been Tanqmobed. TWd 
men, sprung from oar raoka, betnred our laareU, tbnr montiT', thw 
Prince, their benefactor. Thoae whom we hare seen for twsi^'Afe 
jean travening all Europe to raise eoemie* against oa, who hate 
passed their Urea in fighting againat ua in the ranla of foragB 
armiea, and in Tenting execrationa on our beautiful Kraaoe ; ahal) 
ibej who hare been unablo to austoin our troops, pretend to com- 
mand or enchain our ea^eaP Shall we suffer them to inherit Uw 
fruits of our glorious toila ; to rob us of our honours, our foituMS, 
and to calumniate our glory ? If their reign were to contintte, all 
would be loit, even the memoiy of our immortal schicTements ; wMi 
what fury do they misrepresent our actions ! They seek to tsraiBli 
what the world admires ; and if they still remain defeuden of o 
gloTy, they are to be found among the Teiy enemies whom we h| 
defeated on the Geld of battle. 

" Soldiera ! In my ciile, I have heard your voice. I hare » 

in apite of all obiitaclps and daogers. Tour general, called b 

throne by tbe choice of the people, and raised on your ahielcb, W 
I lestored to you, corae and join him. Caat down tboso colours which 
4he nation has proscribed, and which, during twenty-five years, acnvd 
as a rallying point to aU the enemies of France. Mount again ihe 
tri-colour ! You wore it in the days of our grentnesa ! It is our duly 
to forget that we have been tbe masters of natiuna ; but we ought to 
Buffer no foreign interference in our affairs. Wlio can pretend to be 
our mastera f who has power to become so ? Besume those eafjlea 
which you had at Ulm, at Auatcrlitx, at •Tens, at Eylau, at Fned- 
land, at Zudila, at Echmukl, at Eaaling. at Wagram, at Smol 
at the Kloskwo, at Lutzen, at Wurchen, and at Montmirail! 
you that tlie handful of French, at preaeut so arrogant, will 1 
courage to meet our troops ? Let tbem return whence they c 
and then. If they will, they may reign as they pretend to 1 
reigned for nineteen years. 

" Your fortunes, your honours, your glory— the fortiinca, honoors, 
and glory of your children, have no greater foes than the Princ«a im- 
posed on you by foreigners. They ore the enemies of our gloir^ 
ainoD the recital of the heroic deeds by which the French narac has 
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been rendered UlQatrious — performed in order to escape from tyrannic 
mierule — is their condemnation. The veterana of the armies of the 
Sambre and Meuae, of the Ehine, of Italy, ofEgj-pt, ofthe West, and 
of the Grand Army, are humiliated. Their honourable sears are die- 
graced. Their eucceasea would be Crimea, the brave would be rebela, 
if, as the enemies of the people pretend, the legitimate sovereigns 
were always in the midst of the foreign armies. Honours, recom- 
I peneea, and favours are reaerved for those who have served against 
^e country and against us. 

" Soldiers ! come and range youraelves under the banners of your 
chief. Hia etiateuce is identified with yours ; hia rights are yours 
and those of the people ; his interest, bis honour, his glory are your 
interest, honour, and glory. Victory shall march at the charging 
step ; the eagle, with the national colours, shall fly from eteeple to 
steeple till it alights on the towora of Notre Dame. Then you will 
be able to show your scars with honour ; then you may boaat of what 
you have done. You will be the liberatora of the country. In your 
old age, surrounded and honoured by your fellow-citizens, they will 
listen with respect while you recount your high deeds ; while you 
exclaim, with pride, ' And I also was one of that grand army which 
twice entered within the walla of Vienna, within those of Uomo, of 
Berlin, of Madrid, of Lisbon, of Moscow ; and which delivered Paris 
&om the stain imprint-ed upon it by treason and the presence of the 
enemy.' Honour to those brave soldiers — the glory of their country ! 

|i|Bid eternal infamy to the French criminals, in whatever rank they 
«rere bom, who, for twenty-five years, fought beside foreigners, tearing 
ipen the bosom of their country ! " 
The^e Proclamations at once rekindled the euthusiosm of the army 

ESnd the people, and one universal cry of "welcome!" assured 

1 Ifapoleou that he was still master of France. 



LIFE OF THE DUTKE OF WELLINOTOX. 



CHAPTEE XXm. 



, ILE Congress itill 
at Vienna. The 
voluptuous capil 
Europe had 
tions for Soverfii 
and Miiiist«rB alike, 
aiid they buUr 4ia- 
i-uased the ijuutiotit 
:': 'r.PLijjht them togrtW. 
' ! pleasure had fonniii 
.' '. ■ :i partnership, tbsl 
niuT >vns delayed that tite 
- mii-bt be prolonged, Sud* 
: If iiiwa airircs — "NapoleoD 
■ tnnu EltiB, and hu 
■■.<:<-\" A hombiitiell 
u:e courfil-<-lianibi» 
J ..i a i:r.a.<; .^ :i-;i rii.iiiiin. The Kmperor 
^ ■ itT^tb — tbe lips of trederic William of IVuina 

rallvrniMl muttiTi an rpipntn— the pulf* of 
>'■ .'._-_-i4 throb* Tiolentlr. The Hulie of Williiifjton 

rwro, aud oaiiidv iHrniii^ to TallejmDi), exclaims — " Bcmember, 
Monsieor tie TaiWvrutd, I um Um •oldier of tlis King." 

\Vh«l OR* iww to be dooef 11m ku ra occunvnec «hi^ 

^^rMlMwd •(pun to conpIicMte the affiurs of Europe, and throw back 

• Cuofrae* vtfoa its atettiBg point Ho iiueetious now of rvndju»i- 







PLAS FOR CHECKISO NAPOLEON, 



ments and partitions — of freedom here and dependence there. Tlie 
*' new Seeoatria " bad reappeared — he 



and 



All thoughts were now, and instantaneously, to converge towards one 
poiut ; and that point, the certain means of crushing at once, and for 
ever, the daring fugitive from Elba. The delegates of distant govern- 
ments did not feel at liberty immediately to decide upon the course to 
be taken ;— references were therefore mode to the principals ; but bv 
the 25th of MartJi, 1815, a course hod been settled, and a treaty was 
concluded by which Austria, Prussia, Buasia, and Great Britain 
renewed their engagement to defend the restored order of affairs in 
Europe, and specifically to maintain the conditions of the treaty of 
Paris in May, 181-1, and those of the Congress, against any attacks, 
and eBpecially against the projects of Napoleon Bonnparto. To this 
they bound themselves each to have constantly in the field 
,000 men complete ; and not to lay down tbeir arms but in coti- 
'jurrence nith each other, nor until the object of the war should be 
accomplished, and Bonaparte deprived of the power of exciting 
disturbances, and of renewing his attempts to obtain the chief power 

The manner in which the allies contemplated carrying out this 
design was to form a perfect line of troops from the channel to the 
Mediterranean ; and, at a time to bo afterwards determined upon, to 
pour the whole of this vast army into tlie plains of France. Not a 
moment was lost in giving substantial effect to the magnificent 
scheme. The Emperor of Kussia, with characteristic promptitude, 
called the resources of his mighty empire — which, with anuuing 
^eUsticity, had recovered the shock of 1812 — into play, and his quota 
~ troops was in lees than a. fortoiglit prepared to take its part in the 
iratiqns to the south of the Prussian line. To England was 
ligned the task of occupying the country nearest to the Chatuifl. 
'^•nd for every man less than the stipulated number it was her part of 
ithe compact to supply, she engaged to pay a given sum. At this 
time there was a considerable body of troops, British, Hanoverian, 
Dutch, and Belgic, in the occupation of the Low Countries ; for. at the 
Congress of Vienna, the seventeen provinces had been united under 
.one government, and the numerous strong places of the country were 
isoned, to form a protection to Holland and Belgium ngunst the 
and the influence of France. In the month of September, 1814. 



SrO LIFE OF THE DUXE OF WELUSGTON. 

when on his way to Paria to asaume the dutie* of the emluaaTil 
Duke of Wellington had taken a suirej- of the Xetberlanda, i 
vipw to the eatabliehnietit of a Bvsteni of defeace againet j 
Fwnch aggression. He found that there waa no situation t 
countrr which afforded any advantages to be taken up aa a fortma, 
or which coTi'red or protected any extent of country ; and no situatioa 
to whitfh the enrmj could not have easy access both by land and by 
r lor the artillery and stores necessary to attack it. He likewke 
\ (whitt could escape bis eagle glance ?) that if anv place 
• fortified, the enemy could pass it without ri»k ; as, in case of 
g defeated and obliged to retire, he could not foil to find innu- 
^i^icabtr Ria<ls which would lead him to some one or other of tb« 
; placea ou th« French frontier. He therefore recomroMuWd 
~ • eouutiy should be fortified upon the old principle, all the niil 
s bvini; adhered to, and the old sites, with modem improre- 
» OB thi!' flanks, in erery instance be followed. The advice wat 
[I'Muf**^ The rtjbe tiue of the Scheldt to the eca was thus mjule < 
It with the aid of inundation, to he quite sevure when H 
g the armies disposable for operations to the I 
» l>ttk» did ttot JO Ttry deeply into the subject of the pontij 
I "irltiifh it MUight b* adv-isable for disposable armies allotted to i 
» «tih» Ketberlauds tn take up; but on a cursory view of fl| 
' jr of th* ftiuntry, h» came to the remarkable coucluui 
» of which was singularly justified by after cTenta— tl 
f to the forest of Soignics by the high rond which 1m 
I (hwn Bonit, Charleroi, and Naraur, would, i 
^ aflbcd U) Bidrantagvous position. 
■ft* CoMgifiw of Vienna broke \ip ; hut not until it had poblial 
i dM^Uwdoii to th« worid of the scTitiments aud intcntions- 
i*g«Med Napolroa — of the allied powers of Austria, Buasin, Prua 
Swvdi^n, FMikv. Spain. Portu^, aud England. This decUrK ' 
|»oi-laiin(«l th«t Napoh>>n Had destroyed the only legal title on « 
his ejtistenee depended ^ that he liad, by appearing in France « 
pmjevta of nwfiiMon and disorder, deprived himself of the pra 
of the law, and had maaiAoted to the universe that thiTo eonld I 
nctth<T peace nor trace with him. He was therefore declared ber<ri 
lh« pale of eiTJ] and aocial reUtiuns, and liable to public pcm^omm} 
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NAPOLEON ATTEMPTS CONCILUTIOS. 



The allies further declnred that tbcj were resolTed to m^tain entire 
the treaty of Puria of May, 1814, and would employ all their means 
and uaite all tbetr efforts to prerent the disturbance of the general 
peace. Although entirely persuaded that all France, rallying round 
its legitimate Sovereign, would immediately annihilate what they 
called the " attempt of a criminal and impotent delirium," the 
SovereiguH declared that if, contrary to all calculatiouH, any real 
danger should arise, they would be ready to give to the rrench 
King and nation, or any other goTernmeat that should be attacked, 
aU the assistance requisite to the restoration of public tranquillity. 

The British Parliament was sitting at the moment of Napoleon's 
return to France. But no measure could be brought before it in 
reference to him^atil commuaications had been held with the allied 
powers, and the effect of Napoleon's attempt to regdn the crowTi hod 
been ascertained. Early in April, all doubts being at an eud, the 
ministry announced that by a convention with tlie allied powers, hia 
Britannic Majesty had engaged to furnish a subsidy of five millions 
steriiog, to be divided in equal portions amongst those powers which 
could not be eipected to supply 150,000 men for the new service 
that might be required of them. Austria, Russia, and Prussia bad 
. .between them 750,000 men under arm^a ; but England and Holland 

■ oould only supply 50,000 each, and the states of Germany 150,000. 
me little opposition to this was offered by Burdett, Whitbread, the 

I Marquis of Wellesley, and others, on the groimd that we had no 
lusiness to interfere in the affairs of France, and that Napoleon had 
not been sufficiently watched at Elba; but, as usual, the "oycs" 
carried their point triumphantly. 

On the 4th of April Bonaparte had resumed the government of 
Trance. Aware of tl\e insecurity of his position, he began by 
Attempting the game of conciliation ; and therefore, through Caulain- 

I court, addressed letters to the Prince R«gent of England, the Emperor 

■ of Austria, &c. ; the letters were either returned or left unanswered. 
In a letter from Lord Cloncarty, the British representative at 
Tienna, it was stated, in reference to the overtures made throtigh 
Caulaincourt, that, in this war, the allied powers did not desire to 
interfere with any legitimate right of the French people : they had 
no design to oppose the claim of that nation to choose tlieir own form 
of government, or an intention to trench in any respect upon their 
independence as a great utid free people ; but they considered they 
had a right, and tliat of the highest nature, to contend against the 
re-establishment of an individual at the head of the French govern- 
ment " whose past conduct had invariably demonstrated that in such 
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ti*ci»d ris steps. mz-jae^Jsed witi ids T^xxtScos. GH^ypcKntznentx, and 
■otsvuiL ri£3M«d 32 kif bird-woQ trinsip^ and rejoked in his 
hoD9cr». Ijn nf bra22»e awhiie. ere. aMompanring him to Bdgiam. 
we beiwid Napoieoci pr««nlse al hi* feet. 
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ON THE SPANISH ARMY (See pa^e 231). 

TO SESoR don ANDHES ANQEL DE la VEGA, INFANZON. 

"FuHiD*, SriAprii, \»}i. 

' BEfOBS I accepted tlie commaiid of the Spanish armies and went 
to Cudia, I wrote a letter to the Ute Regency, on the 4th of December, 
bich I apprised tliem of mj opinion of the state of the armies, 
of the difficulty which I should find in eiercisiog the command, and of 
powers with wliich it was neueseary that the Qovenunent should 
intrust me ; and after I went to Cadis I wrote them a second letter 

the Bubjeet, on the 25th of December, in which I eiplained, and 

liu urgod them to agree to what I had proposed in ray first hatter 
of tlio 4tb of December : and, after repeated discusaious, they did 
fully agree to these proposals of mine, in a letter from the Minister 
at War, of the 1st of Januaiy. My object in proposing these 
measures was to place the armies of Spain on the same footing of 
subordination and discipline with the other armies of Europe, and to 
preclude all chance of the continuance of those intrigues, by appH- 
Oationa to the Government which had brought the army to the state 
in which I found it. 

I could hare no object, or wish of ambition, personal to myself. 
There are not ten officers in the army whom I know even by sight. 
I can hare no feeling for any but the publio interest, connected as it 
is with the discipline of the army. 

Another proof that I can have no object of that description, is to 
be found in my letter to the Govemnient, of the 27th of December, 
in which I proposed that the Cap talus- Qenerol of the dUTerent armies, 
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^' teply, wlielIiCT~they intended to conform to their agreement with me 

"To this statement add, that owing to the delays of the Govern- 
ment ID issuing the orders to the fiiiLiucial department in the provinces, 
to carry into eiccutiou the meiiaures decreed by the Cortes, and 
arranged with me to provide for the support of the armies, that 
branch of the service is iu the same confusion aa it was in the end of 
lut year. All the armies are iu the greatest distresa, for want of pay 
and provisions; nothing can be realised, even from those provinces 
which Lave been longest freed from the enetoy; and the eipectationa 
of the country, and of the allies, that we should have u good Spanish 
army iu this campaign, will certainly bo disappointed. 

" I am fully olive to the importance which has been attached 
throughout Spain, as well as in England and in other parts of Europe, 
to the circumatance of my having been intrusted with the command 
of the Spanish armies ; and the officers of the Spanish stafi' who are 
here with me, will, I am convinced, do justice to the interest, the 
devotion, and diligence with which I have laboured to place the 
military affairs of the country in the state in which they ought to be. 
But I have a chafacter to lose ; and in proportion aa exiiectation Las 
ueen raised by my ftppoiutmciit, vrill be the extent of the diaappoint- 
faient and regret at finding that things are no better than they were 
twfore. 

" I confess that I do not feel inclined to become the object of 
these disagreeable aensations, either in Spain, in England, or through- 
out Europe ; and unless aonie meaaureB can be adopted to prevail 
upon the Government to force the Minister at War to perform the 
engagements of the Government with me, I must, however unwillingly, 
resign a situation and trust which I should not have accepted if these 
engagements had not been entered into, and I had not believed that 
they would have been adhered to. 

" I have written you this long story, because I believe you were 
principally instrumental in producing the unanimous votes of the 
Cortes, that the command of the army should be conferred upon me ; 
and I wish you to communicate this letter to Seiior ArgiieUes and 
the Conde de Toreno ; and to Sefior Ciscar, who, I believe, was the 
person who first moved the subject in the Cortes. I wish them to 
call for all my letters to the Minister at War and his answers, from 
the Ist of December last to the present day ; and they will Icaro from 
them the exact state of the case ; and will be able to judge whether 
kany, and what measures ought to bo adoptfd. But I must tell you 
■ tfaat, whatever may be their opinion regarding the i 



linptml by tlio Cortes on tbU subject, 1 d 



i to BTBdffl 



X of ■I'tiug accordiiig to my own jodgment ; and if the ft 
• with uio, or something snlMtaadaUy the 91 
Begenu;, I must resign mr situatioii. 
** 1 h«*v DOW to tell 70U, that I propose to lake tbe field tk 1S» 
d of the Allied British and Portuguese arm/, u sooa an the nia 
B Wt* lalli'n, and the ^pewaikce of the gr«en forage will a 
• toM^port thecavoliyof the BTinr; but I am sorry to tell ] 
t, vmiag to the measures which are tbe subject of this lc4t«. ] 
■ balieve that a single Spanish soldier will be able to tak« ll 
r ibtf harrest." 
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UN THE PORTCOUESE ABMV (See peg* 831). 



TU Q. a B. THE PRINCE REOBNT OF POSTDOAI. 



WVKST pcrrmissiou to call tho attention of your Boyal E 

■Me of your troops, and of all your establiahmetit^ I 

V of tbe gn»t arreor of pay which ia due to them. 

" AMOcdiug to the last stjLteuenta whii;h I b&vo receired, pay U 

• to tt» amj of op e nrtjooa from the end of last September ; to Xht 

« of tkv tinv in gwrison, from the month of June ; and to l h» 

Klia> Crvm KcbruaijT. The transports of tbe army hare i 

I X W1mm<\ mx'iTcd any rrgular payment ; and none whotuver » 

\1S13. The honour of your Boyal Highneas's amis may p 

luUkr ([iwaU/ by thcau evils ; and I have repeatedly calli-d, but ii 

lh» attention of the Governors of the kingdom to this subject. 

" I am now on the point of opening a new camjiaigu with your 
B»ya] Highuoss's army, to whiuh pay is dut: for a greater apaeo of 
I than when the Inst eampaigu was concluded; althou^ tlw 
sidy troll) Great liritaiu has bt«n hitherto regularly paid, gnnted 
lUy for the payment and maintenance uf a certain body gf 
; and even although it has been proved within the loot three 
fB, that the revenue of the state haa produced a eum mtnc a 



ndtot^^^ 

re OM^^^I 
ypci^^B 



I tjiird tliaa a fourth larger than in aaj other three uionths during the 
\ whole time I have been aufait of thk matter- 

" The serious consequences which may probably result from the 

hackwardiiess of these payments, affecting as much the houour of 

your Koyal nighnesB's arms, as the cause of the aUiea; and the 

uniform refusal of the Qoremara of the kingdom to attend to any 

' one of the measures which I have recommended, either for temporary 

fw permanent relief, have at laat obliged me to go into your Boyal 
Highness's presence, for the purpose of stating the result of the 
measures which I hare recommended to the Governors of the 
kingdom for tlie reform of the Cuatom-housc, which measures have 
not been yet carrieil into full effect, in consequence of the opposition 
they encounter from the chief of the Treasury; although the 

t Governors ought to have been convinced there was room for the 
suggestion of improvements in the several branches of the public 
■dmiuistration of the kingdom of Por-tugal. But I cannot prevail 
against the influence of the chief of the Treasury ; this is what 
induces me to lay this expoie before your lioyol Eighness. 
" In order to improve the resources and means of the kingdom, I 
Iiave re(!Ommended the adoption of some method by which the taxes 
might be actually and really collected, and the merchants and capi- 
talists really pay the tenth of their annual profits as an extraordinary 
contribution for the war; the effects of this system being first tried 
in the great cities of Lisbon and Oporto. 

a. declare that no one knows better than I do the sacrifices 
I which have been made, and the sufferings which have been eipe- 
rienccd by your Boyal Highness's faithful subjects during the war ; 
for there is no one who has seen more of the country, or who, for the 
laat four years, has lived so much among the people. 

'i a fact. Sir, that the great cities, and even some of the 
. onaUeat places of the kingdom, have gained by the war ; the mw- 
I fiftntile class generally has enriched itself by the great disburse riienta 
I which the army makes in money ; and there arc individuals at Lisbon 
I and Oporfco who have amassed immense sums. Tho credit of your 
1 Eoyal Ilighneas'a Government is not in a state to be able to derive 
s from these capitals, owing to remote aa also to present 
I drcumstances ; and it can obtain advantage only through the means 
■ df taxes. The fact is not denied, that the tributes regularly estit- 
lUished at Lisbon and Oporto, as also the contribution often per 
I cent, upon the profits of the mercantile class, are not really paid to 
I the state; nor is it denied that the measures which I have proposed 
Lvould, if efficaciously carried into execution in the above-mentioned 
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cities, furnish tlie Govermneat with great pecimiai; reaouSSSS^ 
remaiua for the GoTerament, therefore, to explain to your Bovil 
Highness the reasons why it has not put them in praetice, or aone 
other expedient which might render the rereuue of the State e^aal to 
r its expenees. 

" All I have stated to your Rojal Highness respecting the arrcar 

of payment to the troops is equally undeniable. The only motiro U 

which I can attribute the Oovemment not having adopted 

measures afjreaaid, 19 the fenr that they might not be popular ; 

the knowledge I have of the good sense and loyalty of 

Highness's subjects, the reliance 1 place therein, and my Ecal for tb* 

[ Muse in which your Eoyal Highness is engaged with your a]ii«a, 

I induce me to ofier myself, not only as responsible for the happy iasuB 

leasures which 1 haye recommended, but to take upon mrwlf 

all the odium which they might create. I have, neyertheless, ooi 

Ben able to overcome the influence of the Treasury. 

" Another measure which I recommended, was the entire abalilinn 

I of the Junta rff Vieereg, to put an end to a montlJy eipeiise of nearly 

L fifty canto* of rris, caused by the Junta, under the plea of payiup 

I their old debts, ffever was any Sovereign in the world eo til serf^ 

■ your Boyai Highness haa been by the Junta de tlttrea ,- and 

lot tliink I hare rendered a greater service to your H^)yal Higl 

I Aan that which I did'in soliciting that it might be abolished. 

" However, after ita abolition, under the specious pretext of 

I its debts, it haa received monthly from the Treasury, a little mow or 

, fifty conto* of reie. It cannot he doubted that the Jwdt it 

Vicera is very much in debt ; and it is of great importance to your 

L Xoyal Highness'a Govcrumeat that some method of arranging asd 

Eying these debts should be adopted. But I request that yonr 
)yal Highness will order the Governors of the kingdom to let Jt 
J Boyal Highness see in detail the manner in which the at 
[ mentioned fifty eonto» of reu, granted monthly, have been appl 
" Hare all the accounts of the Junta de ilverei hecn callod in 
liquidated P Who haa performed this operation P To what «u» 
docs their debt amount? Has it been classified? Finally, ha*e 
measures been adopted to know with c«rtainty how much is reaOj 
due to those to whom sometliing haa already been paid upon acconat 
of their debt ? Is my part of the fifty eonto* of rtin, which are iaancd 
for many months by the Treasury, applied to tho paymetit of tlM 
salaries of the members of tlie Junta de V^err*, aboUahed, I belieTv, 
by your Boyal Highneas'a orders ? 

" I rmiuest that your Boyal HighoMS will oomnuuid lliat an 



be gireii ts eaeli of the queettous dbresaiil, which will enable 
■jour Kojal Highness to see the state of tbese transactions. 

But admitting tliat it be conveDlent to pay at this time the debts 
of the Junla de Tivereg, it would be almost superftuoUB to propose 
the question, whether it be more important to pay those dt-hts, or to 
pay the army which has to defend your Boyal Higlineas's kingdom 
and Gotemment ; and, to protect the lionoiir and property of your 
Boyal Highness's subjects, and everything most dear to them in life ; 
without which, nothing could escape destruction. This army will 
neither be able nor willing to fight, if it be not paid. 

" Another measure which I have lutely recommended, as a remedy 
■eapable of putting the Government in a, condition to pay the army of 
Operations for some time, in the same manner and to the same period 
ito which their comradea in, the British army are paid, is, that there 
1>e token out of the hands of all the coUcctora of the revenue of the 
the balances which they may owe to the royal Treasury. 
My attention wan called to this subject by a communication made 
le by a mDitary officer in the province of Trasos Montes, relating 
large sum of money in the hands of the eollector of the revenue 
at Bra<>anza, at the time when the enemy made movements towards 
tiie Esiu } and having inquired into this matter, I found that, 
according to the manner in which the Treasury managea its trans- 
actions, every one of the collectors of the revenue of the State has 
dways in his possession the amount of the revenue he has received 
In the space of a month. 

Tecoimnended that the coUectora shoiOd be obliged to deliver 
ry fifteen days, whatever they had received ; but I have not 
iMOn able to accomplish it. 

Tour Boyal Highness has frequently deigned to make known to 
tiie Governors of the kingdom your royal desire that they should 
attend to my advice, and they have as frequently assured your Boyal 
Eighness that they g^ve it every attention. 

assure your Eoyal Highness, that when I devote myself to 
the labour of taking into consideration the affairs of the State, and 
^ving my opinion upon them to the Governors of the kingdom, 
1 have no object in doing so, eicepting the interest 1 feel in the good 
of the nation, and the honour and prosperity of your Royal Highness ; 
^d I am not in any degree induced to do so from objects of personal 
'" iterest, for none can I have relatively to Portugal ; nor can I have 
aoy with regard to individuals, for not having any relations, and being 
dmoat imacquainted with those who direct, or would wish to direct, 
Uie aflairs of your Eoyal Highness. 
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"Although the meoHures which I have hitherto recommendod, 1 
which have at hat been adopted — such as the pajment of the intei 
upon the national debt in paper currency, the reform of the i 
bouses, the establishment of a mOitary chest, aiid others which i1 
uuneceasary to mention — have answered the ends of their adoption ; 
and perhaps I might say, that other measures which I could propose, 
would have similnr results ; yet I am ready to allow that I coav 
perhaps deceive myself. Nevertheless, I request with great ear 
neaB that your Eoyal Highness will deign to be persuaded thai ti 
motives which induce me to recommend these measures, and ' 
appeal against the chief of the Treasury, are founded upon my wiahl 
to promote and forward the benevolent intentions of your T 
Highness, as well as the best results to the cause in which j 
Boyal Highness is engaged. 

" I venture to express again, in the most decided manner, my i 
ardent wish that your Hoyal Highness will he pleased to return Ij 
your kingdom, to take charge of its government; which uot < 
myself, but all jour Boyal Higliness's faithful subjects, desire n 
the greatest anxiety. 

" May God preserve your Hoyal Highness many years ! ' 
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THE CONTINENTAi PYRENEES (Sec page 262)1 



Tu£T extend in a line of 221 miles from Capo Croui U farH 
Capo Figuicr. Their greatest breadth, which Is towards the mid^ ' 
of this line, is about 75 miles. They do not form one single straight 
line, but are composed of two nearly parallel lines about 20mileBaput 
from each other, and united at the middle of their mass by six 
mountains which bend round at nearly right angles with the ji 
direction. Thetr vertical arrangement reBombles somewhat thatJ 
an amphitheatre whose several terraces, or st*ps, rise from IdGS.f 
11,1BG feet. They sink down by successive dedirilies towKrda tf 
ocean luid the Mediterranean, but the depression is oot efiu 



lie Bt the two eitremities : in tlic eastern portion the chain 
which had regularly decroaeed in eleyation suddenly riaea again for 
25 miJee, and then sinks abruptly into the Mediterranean. 

The principal masa of the Pyrenees is arid, rocky, precipitous 
and covered with snow and ice ; but its spurs, being much less 
elevated, form smiling and fertile valleys. These spurs are detached 
nearly at right angles ; those on the south, although longer than 
the north, hare, notwithstanding, the steeper slope. Some 
of them are very considerable, and reach to the Ebro, which they 
impede in its course. The most remarkable and the longest of them 
Tuns between the Segre and the Llobregat, like a long wall, parallel 
with the coast, and proceeds to join, upon the Ebro, the last hillocks 
■of the Sierra Penagolosa. The highest part of the Pj-reneea occurs 
near the middle of the chain, its average elevation being about 
■18184 feet. The lowest portion of this chain are its two extremities, 

rhich decrease in altitude to 2624 feet, and even to 1968 feet. The 
limit of perpetual snow is here at 8858 feet. The culminating points 
do not belong to the main ridge, htit are found upon the southern 
■purs ; they are the Peak of Malladetta, 11,168 feet in height. The 
^rrenees are interesting not only from their elevation and their 
'mass, but still more so by reason of their natural riches, their 
'picturesque beauty, their hiBtorical associations, their active and 
intelligent population, and finally, from their position between two 
^werful states, to both of which they form a protecting rampart. 
The passes formed by the depressions of this chain are very nuraeroua, 
T)ut very difficult ; and the greater number of them are impracticable 
ibr carriages. We may note in the Western Pyrenees, that is to 
" «y, from the Gorge of Groritty to the sources of tlic Adour and 

the Cinco : — 

1. The road Scom Pampeluna to Bayonne, passing first by the 
iQorge of Belatte, in the great chain, aud all^rwards by the Gorge 
'of Maya, in the ridge into Bidaaaoa and Nivelle ; it is a bad one, 
Trat important on account of the valley of Bastan, which it traverses 
"hy the way of Elliaondo. The two passes belong to Spain, and the 
kood does not reach the French frontier until it touches the 
Nivelle. 

2. The road from Pampeluna by Zubiri, the Gorge of the Aldudes, 
'and the valley of Baigorry, to Saint Jean Pied-de-Port ; it is csceed- 
'fcigly bad, passing through frightful gorges. 

3. The route from Pampeluna passes HoncesTalles, the Goi^e of 
■Ibagnctta (at a height of 5771 feet), and Orisson, to Saint Jean 
■ lied- Je- Port, This ia a better road than the preceding, but runs 
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4. Fnm Jam. bj Oe paaa of Canfnnc to Ol^n. In i 
Bential Pjreneea, tliat it to nj, from the Mnrces of the Adonr ■ 
of the Cioca, to tbose of the Anege mod the Sigrv, tre meet Dothill{ 
but inei« footpadu impncticable for anoiee, and Kbicb are scatve^ 
tnrelled even bjr amugglera. The prmcipal of these we ; — L, thtt 
£n>in Yenasque to Saiiit G%udeaa ; and 2, that &om Kialp to Saiol 
Gau^oB- In the Eastern P/renees, that is from the »ouicea of the 
Ahege and of the Segre to the Hediterraaeaa, there are : — 

1. The road front Urgpel to Perpignnn by Puyeerda, the Goi^ ot 
f fc Percbe, and MoDtlouis ; it haa many defiles. 

2. The road from Campredoo to Perpiguan, bj Pratx-d^lIoOo and 
tiie Boulou. 

3- The road from Figuierea to Perpignan, by the Jnujuera, dw 
Gorge of Fertus, the Fort of Bellegarde, and the Boubn : tfaia is the 
gieat eastern high road. 

The two first-mentioned roads turn thi- third in skirting along the 
I ^Teah and the Tet, the first lines of defence of France. Communica- 
tioD in a direction parallel with the ereet of the cliain is imposaiUe, 
by reason of the breadth of the spurs. The nearest road on ihe 
Bonthem faee is that which runs from Pampeluna by Balbostn and 
Lerida to Barcelona. 

The iuvssioD of Spain cannot therefore be effected o 
line; and as the want of roads prevents the country from 1 
entered by the middle of the chain, an inrading army can only 
advance by the great western and eastern roads. That on the i 
appears to bo the easitT of the two, because there an^ fewer for' 
pUces upon it ; but the stressor has upon his flank the marilfij 
Pyrenees, from whence he may be shut up in the defiles of the T 
On the east there is a quadruple line of fortresses, covordd by ffiodtag 
Btreams, and by a large river ; and by this road only the i 
bordering on the Mediterranean are reached j it does not lead to U 
centre of the Peninsula. It would be an act of the gteatoat u 
denee to endeavour to penetrate by both tlicec roads at once, for tj 
do not converge, and are aeparat«i by large expanses of temtury.a 
by natural obstacles of every description. An invader, Uict 
must advance by the one, and be satisQed with obserring the 
It is impossible to penetrate by the middle of the chain in the pi 
state of the passes. Kapoleoii dared not attempt it, but be e 

:;d the project of levelling the Pyrenees by cicavatiag a gn*t 
through the middle of them. If this were effected, then, 
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inradiog army might enter directly, by the centre, upon 
SaragosBa ; and two detached corps would sufGce to observe the 
^ortresBes of the east and the iveat. (^LaoalUe.) 
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I 



error, among those unacquainted with 

military afTairB, to beltcro that there are no limits to military bucccsb. 
After having driven the French from the frontiers of Portugal and 
Madrid to the frontiers of France, it is generally expected that we 
shall immediately invade France ; and some even expect that we shall 
be at Paris in a month. None appear to have taken a correct view 
of our situation on the frontier, of which the enemy still possess all 
the strongholds within Spain itself; of which strongholds, or at least 
some of them, we must get possession before the season closes, or we 
shall hate no communication whatever with the interior of Spain. 
Then in France, on the same great communications, there are other 
strongholds, of which we must likewise get possession. 

"An army which has made such marches, and has fought such 
battles, as that under my command has, is necessarily much deterio- 
rated. Independently of the actual loss of numbers by death, 
■Bouiids, and sickness, many men and officers are out of the ranks for 
various cauaca. The equipment of the army, their ammunition, the 
soldiers' shoes, &,c., require renewal ; the magazines for the new 
operations require to be collected and formed, and many arrange- 
ments to be mode, without which the army could not esiiit a day, but 
vhich are not generally understood by those who have not had the 
direction of such concerns in their hands. Then observe, that this 
new operation ia only the invasion of France, in which country every 
body is a soldier, where the whole population is armed and organised, 
under persons, not, as in other countries, inespericnced in arms, but 
men, who, in the course of the last twentj-five years, in which France 
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has been engaged in warwith all Europe, must, the msjorit^ oT 
at least, have Berred somewhere. 

" I entertain no doubt that I could to-morrow enter France, nai 

establish the army on the Adour, hut I could go no farther certi 

If peace Bhould be made by the Powers of the North, I must 

aarily withdraw into Spain ; and the retreat, however short, would'1 

, difficult, on account of the hostility and the warlike diapositii 

L'the inhabitants, particiJarly of thia part of the country, and the 

[ military direction they would receive fi?om the gentry, their leaden. 

To this add, that the difficulty of all that must be done to act the 

army to rights, after its late severe battles and victories, will be much 

incr(?ased by its removal into France at an early period ; and thai it 

must atop ahort in the autumn, if it now moves at too early a 

period. 

" So far for the immediate invasion of France, which, from what 1 
have seen of the state of the negociations in the north of Europe, I 
have determined to consider only in reference to the 
my own operations. 

"The next point for consideration ia the proposal of the Due 
Bern to join this army, taking the command of the 20.000 
he says, are ready, orgauiaed, and even armed, in order to net with 
My opinion is, that the interests of the House of Bourbon and of, 
Europe are the same, viz., in some manner or other, to got the 
and rid of Bonaparte. 

" Although, therefore, the allies in the north of Europe, and 
Great Britain and Spain, might not be prepared to go the lengtk' 
declaring that they would not lay down their arms till Bonaparte 
should he dethroned, they would be justiSed in taking this assistant' 
from the House of Bourb<m, and their French parly who are di*- 
satisfied with the government of Bonaparte. It might be a qnej 
with the House of Bourbon, whether they would involve 
partisans in France upon anything short of such a declarution. 
none with tlic allies whether they would receive such assis 
Indeed, there would scarcely be a question for the Pruicoa of 
House of Bourbon, if they are acquainted with the real notnre 
extent of Bonaparte's power. He rests internally upon the 
eitenaive and expensive system of corruption that was ercr esl 
lisbed in any country, and externally upon his military powpr, wl 
is supported almost exclusively by foreign contributions. If hi 
bo confined to the limits of Fniuco by any means, bis system on 
fall. He cannot bear the expense of his internal govemnieut tmA nf 
his army ; and the reduction of either woidd bo fatal to him. Auy 
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measures, therefore, which should go only to confine him to France, 
wonld forward, and ultimately attain, the objects of the House of 
Bourbon and of their partisans. 

''Kthe House of Bourbon and the allies, however, do not concur 
in this reasoning, we must then, before the Due de Berri is allowed 
to join the army, get from the allies, in the north of Europe, a 
declaration how far they will persevere in the contest with a view to 
dethrone Bonaparte; and the British Government must make up 
their minds on the question, and come to an understanding upon it 
with those of the Peninsula." 
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